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THE OUTLOOK. 


HILE there is still a considerable contest 

among Republicans upon the question, Who 

shall receive the nomination for the Presidency ? Mr. 
Blaine is, apparently, in spite of his declination, tak- 
iog and keeping the lead. All indications point to the 
upanimous and probably enthusiastic nomination of 
Mr. Cleveland by the Democratic Convention. Oon- 
ventions in Connecticut and Lowa held during the last 
week enthusiastically indorsed him. Even those Dem- 
ocrats who are opposed to his policy upon the tariff 
question, as represented, for example, by the Atlanta 
‘* Constitution,” advocate his nomination. We have 
not hesitated to express our regret that the latter 





part‘of his term has not fulfilled the promise of the 
early part in the matter of Oivil Service Reform. If 
the Republican party should nominate a candidate 
whose character and past career are a pledge for the 
maintenance of Civil Service principles, it may easily 
recover a considerable part of the Independent vote. 
But we doubt whether it can recover that vote by 
means simply of a platform. It is too early yet to 
make any confident prediction respecting the nomi- 
nations of the Prohibition party, but apparently 
General Olinton B. Fisk is the most likely te receive 
the nomination of that party. If so, there is every 
probability that he will draw, at least in the East, 
from the Republicans more heavily than did Gov- 
ernor St. Jobn, unless the tariff question so absorbs 
public interest as to put the temperance question for 
the time being into the background, or unless the 
Republican party should take such high and strong 
ground on the temperance question as to distinctly 
antagonize the liquor interest and distinctly pledge 
itself to the anti-saloon movement in some form. 
Even this would hardly recover to it the temperance 
vote which has gone out from its ranks, though it 
might stay the exodus. 





We are confident that the absurdity of postponing 
the debate on the copyright question for the pur- 
pose of listening to the harangue of Senator Ingalls 
and the abusive reply of Senator Voorhees must 
have been apparent to a good many members of the 
United States Senate. That body, although not 
without occasional outbreaks of rowdyism, has 
always been and still is one of the most dignified 
legislative assemblies in the world. So long as nar- 
row or low-minded men find théir way into such 
bodies the performance which took place in the 
Senate between Senator Ingalls and Voorhees will 
be likely to be repeated. Fortunately for the 
dignity of that body and for the well-being of the 
country, such exbibitions of petty spite and ill-con- 
cealed vulgarity are rare. They ought never, how- 
ever, to be passed by without the condemnation of 
all decent people. Both these S-nators have belit- 
tled themselves and their position, and it is well to 
let them know that the country despises the kind of 
politics they practice and abhors their lack of good 
manners. The patriotism of the American people is 
of too sound and high a quality to respond to such 
appeals to past bitterness and partisan prejudice as 
Senator Ingalle’s speech. The entire absence of 
statesmanlike outlook, and of broad and comprehen- 
sive grasp of the present situation, stamps both Sena- 
tor Ingalls's speech and Senator Voorhees’s reply as 
the utterances of men morally if not intellectually 
disqualified for the discharge of high legislative 
functions. 


The position of Onief Justice of the United States 
is certainly the most dignified and most impressive 
public station open to an American citizen. Who- 
ever is named to fill it must pass at once the ordeal 
of inevitable comparison with a great place and the 
memories of great men. When the announcement 
was made that the President had named Mr. Melville 
W. Faller, of Illinois, for Chief Justice of the 
United States, there was a momentary sense of dis- 
appointment because some of the more popularly 
known Jeaders of the bar had been passed over. But 
with a fuller knowledge of Mr. Fuller’s character, 
attainments, and position, all such sense of disap- 
pointment has been dissipated, and the President’s 
selection commands the respect of the entire bar of 
the Nation. Mr. Faller is apparently in all rezpects 
a fit person for the great position to which he has 
been called. He is a manof unblemished character, 
of the most charming personality, genial, courteous, 
Tefined, a scholar by instinct and by lifeiong studies, 
a@ lawyer of high attainments and of the most 
judicial and generous mind, a party man whose 








patriotism has been above question and whose 
affiliations have always been with the best and most 
progressive elements within his party. Mr. Faller 
is not widely known outside the profession in which 
he bas won so honorable a position, but within the 
profession nothing but good is known of him. 





We welcome the support of the New York 
‘‘ Tribune” for the Indian bill presented by the 
friends of the Indians and of equal rights to Oon- 
gress, and already outlined in our columns. The 
‘*Tribune ” very well characterizes this message in 
the following paragraph : 

‘It seeks to farther the work of assimilating the Indians 
among our population, and destroying, so far as noss'ble, 
the inconsistencies and anomalies of their present position, 
which was so well begun in the Dawes Severalty Act. This 
was only a beginning, however, and much remains to be 
done. At present the reservations are without courts and 
a system of law. This was never a tolerable sitnafion, 
because there was no redress for the red man for crimes 
committed against him by the white, and non for the white 
for crimes committed against him by the Indian.’’ 

There is certainly no inconsistency between this 
bill and the Dawes Severalty Act; the one is the 
natural if not the necessary corollary of the other. 
We hope for it the cordial support of all friends of 
equal rights in Oongress. One of our Western con- 
temporaries has recently expressed the wish that 
The Ohristian Union would treat the Indian ques- 
tion with the breadth and candor with which it is 
treating the theater question. We are thankful to 
the ‘‘Herald-Democrat” of Leadville for its kind 
words. We wish it would explain to its readers 
what there is unpra-tical in the proposition that the 
red man should no longer be treated as an excep- 
tional creature, but simply as a man ; that: he should 
be entitled to his land, given that education which 
is given to all other Americans, afforded the pro- 
tection of the law, made amenable to the law, and 
compelled to earn his bread by honest industry as 
other men are. These are the rights which we claim 
for the Indian, and these are the duties we would 
impose upon him. 





The Anti-Saloou Convention of Republicans held 
in New York City last week was not a large gather- 
ing, and the mass-meeting with which it was proposed 
to end the Convention was abandoned, avowedly 
because ex-Secretary Windom, who "was to have 
been the principal speaker, was not able to be present, 
but we suspect really because there was not promise 
of a sufficiently Jarge attendance. The published 
letters from leading Republicans were for the most 
part mild and general in their terms of approval ; at 
least they were not characterized by any undue png- 
pacity against the saloons. They indicated, how- 
ever, a decided advance in temperance sentiment 
within the Republican ranks, and go far to justify the 
expectation of those who believe that the next R:- 
publican Convention will adopt vigorous and unam- 
biguous resolutions of antagonism to the open saloon. 
The resolutions adopted by this Anti Saloon Oon- 
vention demand the abolition of the saloon, call on 
the Republican party to enter upon the war against 
the saloon, but leave to the people of each locality 
the determination of the method to be employed. 
They are emphatically not resolutions for the mere 
taxation of the liquor traffic, on the one hand, nor 
are they, on the other, resolutions in favor of total 
prohibition. On the whole, if the Convention does 
not indicate the existence of temperance enthusiasm 
among Republican leaders, it does indicate the growth 
of a temperance sentiment within the Republican 
party, anda growing tendency among Republican 
leaders to recognize that sentiment and embody it 
in party action. 





The Ohristian Union has always insisted upon the 
most liberal interpretation of the obligations of this 
country to the civilized world, and has.egain and 
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egain empbas'zed the fact tnat the best policy for 
America is the policy which regards the country as 
a leader of civilization, and not merely as a commer- 
cial enterprise subsisting solely for the pecuniary 
profit of its citizens. We have always insisted, how- 
ever, that in America American ideas must predom- 
irate, end thet the American stamp must be put upon 
the men of the Old World who come bere, not to oblit- 
erate our distinctive system, but to assimilate their 
own ideas with it. We are heartily g'ad, therefore, 
to no’e the evidences of a growing tendency to speak 
fratkly about the influence of our foreign popula- 
tions in politics. There bas been a spell on the poli 

ticians of both parties which has made it impossible for 
them to speak of the Ir'sh or the Garman vote without 
taking off their bate. The Irish and the German voter 
is quite as respectable a person as the voter whore 
avcestors arrived in this country before the Revolu. 
tionary War, and who is therefer*, according to the 
standard of Mc. Richard Gant White, an American. 
Bat to put the Irish and the G-rman voters in a class 
by themeelves baz produced nothing but demoraliza- 
tion and degradation in our rolitics. The appeal to 
the “Irish vote” or the ‘‘German vote” as a class 
yote is always a piece of political trickery. The 
largely attended and enthusiastic meetirg held in 
this city act week to indorse Mayor Hewitt’s action in 
forbidding the display of foreign flags on the Oi'y Hall 
is an indication that there is an American as well as 
an Irish vote in New York, and that politicians will 
do well toremember this fact. The American voter, 
of whatever party, has only good feeling for his fel 

low citizen who hes lately come from Ireland or Ger- 
mania, but he does not propose to resign to the latter 
the fanctions of government, nor to make the United 
States the tail of either the Irish or the German kite. 





Professor Willerx, of Ohicago, ia last week’s ‘* Oon- 
grega ionaliat,” gives an ex'raordinary acconut of the 
secret history of the purchare of Alaska. This is, in 
¢ffect, that during the Oivil War, at the time when 
our country was threatened with intervention from 
Evgland and France, the Administration hired ves- 
gels from a Rassian fleet which remained upon our 
coast for a time for its protection. When the danger 
bad passed, the Administration hesitated to apply to 
Congress for the necessary anpropristion to pay the 
Rassian Government, and fioally the purchase of 
Alaska was hit upon, and by secret understanding 
the amount due for the use of the fleet was added to 
the purchase money of the Territory. The au- 
thority for this story is said to be statements made 
by General Sherman in personal conversation with 
certain unnamed gentlemen in the West. If the 
story were not told, however, by such a man as Pro 
fessor Willcox, it would be received with incredulity. 
It is certainly a curious, not to say extraordinary, 
narrative, and the publication of it seems to call for 
either indorsement or disclaimer from General 
S herman. 





The discussion of college athletics has been re- 
vived by the sweeping report of a committee of the 
Harvard Oollege Overseers which recommends that 
intercollegiate athietic contests ba prohibited. The 
reasons given are that athletic sports have come to 
be pursued at most as the serious business of college 
life, ‘hat the college athletes are becoming infected 
with the professioval epirit, that these sports absorb 
an undue amount of time and thought as well as 
money, and that they interfere materially with the 
attainment of the higher ends of university /ife. 
T his report is signed by four members of the com- 
mittee. The fifth favors tke continuance of inter- 
collegiate contests under strict supervision, a plan 
which hes been alrea*y tried with the result of 
causing much discontent among students who have 
felt themselves placed at a disadvantage in compari 
son with their rivals. The action of the committee 
bas brought out expressions of opinioa from mapy 
Harvard alumni, and especially from men who were 
prominent.athle es in their time. It is urged again 
that athletic sports furnish a healthy outlet for the 
supeifiaous energies of youth, that intercollegiate 
contests are necessary to keep alive interest in 
athletics, and that the record of the men who par- 
ticipate is usually a record of at least fair, and 
sometimes high, scholarship. Nevertheless, it ap- 
pears to be true that an undue amount of thought 
and time is givea to athletic exercise, or, in uther 
words, these sports have become practically a busi- 
ness instead of an incidental means of healthful 
recreation. There is the elaborate training for the 
autuma foot-ball matches where the contestants are 





the center of immense and excited crowds who have 
often witnessed scenes of positive brutality. A little 
later in the season we hear of the erection of ‘‘ cages” 
in the gymnasium where the pitchers and catchers 
m:y practice, and at Yale a huge tank has been con- 
structed which holds a boat for the practice of oars- 
men through the winter. In the spring there are 
mysterious stories of secret devices in boats or oars 
intended to yield some special advantage, and we 
hear of College nines pitted against professionals, of 
watches set upon the crewr, of their efforts to deceive 
observerr, and other forms of ‘‘jockeying” which 
are continued until the race. All this is in addition 
to the intercollegiate games, the tennis, lacrosse, 
and other sports which absorb much time and atten- 
‘ion. Bat one of the most serious evils is the 
growth of the professional spirit in college athletics, 
the attempts to deceive and to gain special advan- 
tages, and the willingness to gain a technical vic- 
tory by a quibble. The moral effact of the athletic 
craze at our colleges deserves careful consideration 
by the gradaates who protest against interference 
with these exercises. Let us have rowing and ball- 
playing by all means, but college students must not be 
allowed to take professional oarsmen and ball players 
as their models. If we cannot have contests of 
gentlemen conducted with perfect fairness and kept 
within fitting limits as regards the attention given 
to preparation, it would be better to have no con- 
tests at all. As the case stands, Yale athletes are 
allowed almost unlimited liberty, and this renders 
the task of the Harvard Faculty unusually difficult. 
If the Faculties of the rival colleges could agree 
upon a plan of action which would insure the same 
treatment on both sides, it would be far easier to 
encourage moderation among the students. 





Oar readers will fiad elsewhere a full report, from 
an exceedingly competent hand, of the sessions of 
the General Oonference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Ohurch now being held in the Metropolitan Opera- 
House in this city. The interest of the past week 
has centered on the question of the admission of 
women as lay delegates to the Oonference. This 
question, as we intimated last weck, has not turned 
ou the broad principle of whether women should be 
admitted or excluded as women, but on the technics! 
question of their admis:ibility under the present 
rules. As the discussion proceeded, this distinction 
became more and more clear, and its general accept- 
ance at the close of the debate undoubtedly had mnch 
to do with the decisien. By a vote of 237 to 198 it 
was decided that, under the constitution and laws of 
the church as now existing, women are not eligible 
as lay delegates to the General Oonference, and that 
& proposition to so amend tke rules as to admit 
women shall be submitted to the annual conferences. 
This is undoubtedly a wise conclusion of the whole 
matter. It will be far better in the end tuat women 
be admitted through the front door by general con- 
sent than through the back door by a close vote. It 
will be far better for the church to fiaally decide the 
matter on the broad question of right and general 
policy than on the narrow question of a disputed 
construction of rules. 





There are evidences of a widespread agitation in 
the Balkan regions, and the restlessness of the peo- 
ples on the Peninsula is arousing a good deal of anxi- 
ety in Eurepe. In Macedonia, Ta kish troops have 
been summoned to suppress a revolt of Grecks and 
Serv ans, and the castomary charge of R.ssian in- 
trigue is free'y made by those who have watched the 
course of events. The Balkan Peninsula is fall of 
Rassian agents who are bent on mi«chief whenever 
an opportunity offers itself. In Roumania, what 
promises to be a serious outbreak among the peas- 
ants has taken place. This also is charged upon 
Rassia, but there are other causes at work which may 
have brought about this result. Toe agricultural dis- 
tress of the country is very great and wi¢espread, and 
the agricultural laborers bave been driven to such 
straits by pover y that violence is no unnatural out- 
come of their situation. Revolutionary proclama- 
tions have been generally posted in the villages, and 
these incendiary appeals have been traced, it is said, 
to a Rassian Nihilist. If this be true, it is probable 
that the trouble in R »umania has started at the bot- 
tom and not at the top; and if Rassian ir fiaence has 
furnished the impalse, that i: flience has come, not 
from Rassian absolutism, bat from Rassian discon- 
tent. 


After a quarter of a century of almost continuous 
service, Dr, Barnard has resigned the Presidency of 
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Columbia College ; admoniehed, as he declares, by 
advancing years and unstable health that the time 
bas come when he may with propriety divest himself 
of the responsibilities of the important po ition which 
he bas filled so long and so faithfully. Dr. Birnard’s 
letter appears to have been a surprise to the trust es 
of the college, who referred it to a special committee 
for further action. Dr. Barnard’s services to Oolum- 
bia Osllege have been many and important, and, 
under the restrictions which have circumacribed his 
work, he bas succeeded in infusing a new and more 
progressive spirit into the important institution of 
which he has been the head. The Ohristian Uaion 
has often expressed the feeling that Columbia Oollege 
bas by no means risen to the heights of its opportu- 
nity in this city. It has never yet identified itself as 
it might have done with the great metropolis, and so 
drawn upon resources which are practically uolim- 
ited. This failure to touch the popular pride and 
awaken the popular sympathy has not been due to 
apy lack of energy on the part of the Faculty of the 
institution, nor has it been due in any degree to the 
action or inaction of the retiring President. We can 
only express the hone, expressed before, that the trus- 
tees of Oolumbia Oollege will measure the present 
position of the institution against the magnificent 
opportunity which this city offers for a great univer- 
sity, and that in the selection of a new President 
they will look fora man of the largest scholarship, 
the greatest executive force, and the most progressive 
spirit, and that all persona) preferences will be elim- 
inated from the problem. The electionof Professor 
William M. Sloane to succeed Professor Siort in the 
Latin chair is in every respect an admirable selec- 
tion ; but we venture to suggest that the selection of 
such a man as Professor Sloane to succeea President 
Barnard would indicate a atill higher wisdom on the 
part of the trustees of the college. 





We desire to call the special attention of cur read- 
ers to the sermon by the Rav. F H. Pa'mer in our 
Sunday Afternoon Department of this week. Mr. 
Palmer is an Episcopal clergyman, formerly of Phila- 
delphia, now of Andover, Mase. He has proved 
his consecration, the practicality of his jadgment, 
and his evangelical spirit by the remarkable work 
for Onrist which he has done in the city of Philadel- 
phia. His sermon is at least a witness, and an 
important one, to the fact that the positions which 
The Christian Union has taken on the subject of the 
theater are sanctioned by clergymen of piety and of 
practical j1dgment. In claiming that the drama must 
be purified, cleansed, and put at the service of hu- 
manity, The Ohristian Uaion does not stand alone. 
To those who have doubted, and to those who have 
perhaps in a measure misunderstood, our position on 
this subj-ct we especially commend this sermon, 
which clearly and forcibly, as it seems to us, inter- 
prets the ground to which the Ohristian Caurch and 
the Obristian ministry are certain to come at no dis- 
tant day. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS —Last week the tariff 
debate in the House was somewhat more interesting. 
O1e Democrat, Mr. Foran, of Oleveland, Ohio, at- 
tacked the Mills bill as opposed to the interests of 
the workingmen. Mr. Guenther (R-publicar), of 
Wisconsin, advocated the retention of the whitky tax 
and the repeal of the sugartax. This plan is the 
exact opposite of that proposed by Mr. Kelley, of 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Guenther proposes to compen- 
sate the sugar producers for exposing them to the 
competition of pauper labor by giving a bounty to 
the plantation owners. Mr. Wilson, of West V.r- 
ginia, distinguished himself by a remarkably able 
free-trade speech. He was formerly a college presi- 
dent.——The River and Harbor bill bas been 
rushed through the House under a suspension of 
the rules. A Pennsylvania Rapublican denounced 
the measure for its extravagance. This is the réle 
which has usually been taken by some Western Demo- 
crat.——Ohairman Hatch, of the H use Oommiitee 
on Agriculture, has prepared a bill to make all 
adulterated food products subject to inspection and 
providing for a tax cufficient to pay the cost of the 
inspection.——The S-naie has been considering the 
Ohinese treaty in secret session. 








GrenrraL NEws —The R:y. Laurens P. H'ckok, 
DD., LL D. died in Amherst, M.as., on Monday of 
this week. Dr. Hickok had filled professorships of 
Mental and Moral Science in the Western Roserve 
Qollege, Auburn Theological Seminary, Union Ool- 
lege (of which he was at one time President), and 
Amherst, He was the author of well-koown treat: 
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ises on psychology, moral science, and similar topics, 
end at the time of bis death was working upon a 
new book on that subject.——The condition of the 
Germaa Emperor is causing increased alarm ; he has 
been more feverish, and the local throat trouble has 
increased.——The steamer ‘‘ Eareka” collided on 
Morday, off Cape Henry, with the British ste: m ship 
‘¢ Bennison,” and is supposed to be lost, with all on 
poard.——The Pennsylvania court of appeal! has in 
effect cor firmed the action of the Oourt of Q arter 
Sessions in refusing the great majority of applicants 
for liquor license. —— Dm Pedro, Emperor of Brszil, 
is seriously ill at Milan. Icaly.——The Eoglish Parlia- 
ment has rm jected Sir John Lubbock’s bill ordering 
the closing of :hops at eight in the evening of every 
day except Saturday and at ten in the evening on 
Saturday. Mr. Bradlaugh denounced the bill as 
immoral in principle and absurd in detat!.——Pro- 
fessor G. F Stanley Hall, of Jobn Ho; kins University, 
bas fioally accepted the presidency of the proposed 
Olark University in Worcester, Mas7.——The New 
York Assembly has passed the Electoral Reform bill. 
——Mr. William O Brien, member of Parliament and 
editor of ‘* Uaited Ireland,” has again been convict- 
ed, this time on the charge of advising the people in 
a proclaimed district to join the Land L:agae,—— 
Governor Hill has vetoed the bill repealing the Sat- 
urday Half-Holiday Jaw. 


THE AFRICAN QUESTION. 


UROPEAN observers of the signs of the times 

are so constantly on the watch for omens of 
disas'er that they have become somewhat too prone 
to auticipate the most unfortunate events. The 
tension of feeling and the uncertainty of the situa- 
tion have now existed so long that the diplomatic 
nerve has lost something of its power of resistance, 
aud is becoming exceedingly sensitive. Predictions 
of possible complications mast therefore be taken 
with some allowance, but even the coolest-headed 
student of current affairs cannot find much that is 
hopeful in the present European outlook. The pos- 
sibilities of evil seem to outnumber a hundred-fold 
the probabilities of good. In a recent article the 
London ‘‘ Spectator” calls attention to the approach 
of danger from a new quarter. Heretofore many of 
the struggles between the Great Powers have origi- 
nated outside of Earops. Terrible wars have devas- 
tated the Oontinent because nations were struggling 
against each other for the possession of territories 
thousands of miles distant. America was long the 
source of antagonisms which delnged Earope with 
blood ; and for many a year the Eastern question, 
ofcen overspreading the heavens like a great cloud, 
bas never entirely disappeared below the horizon. 
To the Eastern question must now be added what 
may hereafter become known as the African ques- 
tion. In another decade the Niger and the Z mbesi 
may figure as conspicuously in our newspapers as 
the Nile figured a few years ago. All eyes are now 
turning t»ward what was once knowa as the Dark 
Continent, but whose mystery is rapidly disappear. 
ing before the adventurous incursions of exploration 
and trade. This continent is divided between seven 
native and seven European Powers, which hold ter- 
ritories widely sepsrated from each other and almost 
inextricably confusd and intermixed in their interests 
and means of communication. The extent of the 
foreign boldings in Africa, as well as the extraor 
dinary lack of avy kind of arrangement between the 
Great Powers, is well described in the ‘‘ Spectator :” 
** Lot us begin at the Pillars of Hercules, and name the 
poseeesions of the States a6 we proceed down the Atlantic 
neaboard. First comes Morocco, which France an‘ Spain 
b> h claim to be within thete respective spheres of inflaence. 
Then the atrip of coast opprsite the Canary Islands lately 
annex2d by Spain, then French Senegambia, then British 
Senegambia, then another plece of French Senegambia 
hemmir g in the British Colony, then another piece of Brit- 
ish terriiory, then Portugaese Senegambia, then another 
French settlement, and then Sierra L2one. Nxt comes 
Liberia, then the French settlements on the Gold Coast, and 
nex: to them the E ‘giish portion of the Gold Coast, flinke1 
again by seven or eigat small French settlements scattered 
over the nominaliy uaappropriated coasts of Dahomey. 
The district containtag the mouths of the Niger, possessed 
by an English Trading Company enjoying semi-sovereiga 
rights, comes next, and stretcnes to the Cameroons, where 
the Germans again take up the tale of alternation tili the 
province of the French Congo is reached. Another small 
Portuguese Colony is nex: The territory of the Interna- 
tional Coago Company succesds th's, and fs in tarn suc- 
eeeded by the Portuguase settlements of Angela and Ban- 
guela. Next is a German possession, including Angra 
‘Pequens, and stretchir g from Cape Frio to the Orarge 


River, broken by, oF perhaps, to.speak, more. aecurately, 
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enveloping, a tiny Eog'ish port at Walvisch Bay. The E:g- 
lish possessions at the Cape follow, and, rounding the Cape, 
stretch up to Sofala andMc zamb'que, the great Portuguese 
Possessions on the E ist Coast which contain the mouth of 
the Zambesi. The important G-rman settlement which 
stretches from the mouth of the Rovuma River to a point 
nerth of Zanz bar, and includes the fameus mountain of 
Kiliman¢jiro, comes next; and then follows an Exglish 
possession intended to aff rd access to the great lake Vic- 

toria Nyatza. Next to this comes the longest piece of un- 

appropriated African coast, whi h rans for over a thousand 
mi'es round Cape Guardaful to Berbera on the Galfof Aden, 
where bi gins a recent British a:qnaisition stretching as far 
as Z-yla. Bordering on this new acquisition is the French 
settlement of Oonk, and ntxt it the Italian protectorate 
which reaches to Mars>wah. From Massowah to the bor- 
ders of Tripoli the coast bslong: to Egypt. and so must be 

classed as within the sphere of English irflaence. Tr'p ll, 

Egypt’s Western ne'g bor, belones nominally to Turkey, 
but is practically claimed in reversion by Italy. Next to 

Tripoli come Tun‘s and A'giers, in the hands of France, 

and thus {s concluded the record of the different and con- 

flicting influences that hem tn Africa.” 

Germany, England, France, Spain, Italy, and 
Portugal are all on the alert to seize and bold every 
possible advantage in the new country. The dying 
tuler of Morocco is watched by the war ships of those 
who propose to dist: ibu‘e his estate without so much 
as going through the formality of breaking the seals 
of his will. The m«tual jealousies and antagonisms 
which inevitably arise from the competition of great 
nations for the por:ession of a continent must be 
prolific of possible misunderstandings and wars. 
Already some of the Powers are pursuing policies of 
obstruction and exc’usion which will be found to be 
unbearably irritating to their neighbors. For many 
years the Zambesi, which Livingstone has called the 
door into Africa, has been open to all comers, espe- 
ciaily to the Eaglish, who bave navigated at their 
will this great river, establishing missionary and 
commerciel stations. Now the Portuguese, whose 
colonial policy seem: to b> especially irritating, are 
endeavoring to clos» the Zanbesi to all ontsiders, 
thus cutting off the great settlements in S uthern 
Africa from their commanication with the interior. 
Tt is one of the favorable signs of the times that, to 
avoid tbe difficulties which inhere in this struggle of 
rivs! Powers for‘new territory, the ‘‘ Spectator” pro- 
poses a peaceful arrangement between the competi- 
torr. It suggests ss a possible basis for such an 
arrangement that France might receive Morocco; 
Italy, fripoli; Germany, the Oongo Sate, French 
Oongo, and the colonies of Beaguela and Angola; 
Portugal, her present possessions on the East Oaast, 
the lower valleys and mouths of the N:ger, and the 
coasts of the Gulf cf Guinea ; France, Seregambia 
and the territory between Senegal and Morocco; 
Spain, the territory running from Oape Frio to the 
mouth of the Oranze R ver; while Egypt, the Ger- 
man possessions off Zitz bar, and the African Lit- 
toral of the Red Sea, should be surrendered to E ig- 
lish inflaence. It will be interesting to watch the 
working out of this difficult problem in the future 
diplomacy of Europe. 


ALL THINGS AKE NOT EXPEDIENT. 


I have been a constant reader of your paper for some 
years, and have once in a while seen something in it about 
amusements. I wantto ask you to kindly answer these 
questions, if you will: 

1 Do you consider it anything unadvisable for a church 
member, either young or old, to dance, if the company is 
what is called respectable, once in a while ? 

2. Do you consider it anything unadvisable for a church 
member, either young or old, to play cards, in respectable 
c mopany, once in a while ? 

3. In the same way, about theater and opera, I will say 
that I bave never been in the habit of going to either, and 
am now over thirty-five years old ; but the question is often 
asked me by those who wish to become church members, 











AST week, in answer to these questions, we 

pointed out the general Ohristian principle, 
All things are lawful. It is not wicked to move 
about in time to masic—no one condemns calisthen- 
ics; no wickeder to knock balls about on green 
cloth—billiards—than on green grass—crequet ; no 
sin to play card:—L>gomachy or Authors for exam- 
ple—and the figuring on the pasteboard does not 
dedicate them to the devil; no unlawfal thing to 
enjoy dramatic representation—e. g., a lecture by 
John B. Gough, which was always a dramatic repre- 
sentation from beginning to end. It is lawful to 
dance, play billiards, play cards, go to dramatic 
performances. Bat all things that are lawful are 
not expedient. Oa what principles can we deter- 
mine whether lawful things are expediept? This 
is the question our correspondent asks, And to 
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answer it we turn to the fourteenth chapter of 
Romans, where Paul gives the answer. I: is true 
that in Paul’s time the spec'fic questions of casuistry 
were different. They were satsed by the intermin- 
eling of pagan and Jewish converts in the Christian 
Church. To the conscientious Jaw meats and wine 
that had been offered to idols were poliuted by the 
offering ; and certain days prescribed by Jewish 
ritual were deemed of universal obligation. P.ul 
declares that an idol is nothing in the world, and 
that all days are alike sacred to the Lord. But 
he points out the principles on which the Obristian 
can determine when it will be expedient to observe 
days that are not obligatory, and to abstain from 
meats and wines that are not unlawful. And these 
principles remain the same. They are eternal, 
through their application is temporal; they are 
unchangeable, thoughjtheir applications vary from 
age to age. 

I. Virtue and vice consist not in things external to 
one’s self, but in the spirit within. A man may eat 
aud drink to his own condemnation at the Lord’s 
Table. For himthe Lord’s Sapper is sin. For no 
external act is virtuous if the virtue of it be not per- 
ceived and appreciated. S» also no doubtfal act is 
vicious in which the soul perceives a virtue and 
which is done in a spirit of faith and consecration. 
Whether a sharp-shooter is a bandit or a patriot de- 
pends, not on the ga, buat on the man who holds it. 
Two men may stand before the same picture, and one 
see in it only a spiritual beauty which elevates and 
inspires, and the other only a sensual beau'y which 
degrades and corrupts. Two men may witness the 
same drama, and one see the truth of life which it 
illustrates and enforces, and the other be blind to it. 
The *Tannk&user” will be a magnificent spiritual 
parable to one and a mere scenic show to another. If 
both bring their conscience to bear upon it, their 
judgments will be diffsrent. O .e, seeing with spir- 
itual vision, and perhaps idealiz'ng, will approve; the 
other, seeing with sensuous vision and perhaps 
ear hily interpreting it, will condemn. Their jadg- 
ments are d:fferent because what they really see is 
diffarent. Oae will see only the rhythmic beauty of 
a {dance, the other will {eel its sensual inflasnce. 
These two classses always have ‘«xisted and always 
will exist in the church ; the motto of one being, To 
the pure all things are pure; that of the other being, 
Oan one touch pitch and not be defiled ? 

Now, first of all, these two classes are not to 
quarrel with each other. The man with scruples is 
not to condemn his less scrupulous neighbor as loose; 
the man without scruples is not to condemn his more 
scrupulous neighbor as a b'got. The man who does 
not dance must pot condemn the dancing Oaristian 
as worldly ; and the man who dances must not con- 
demn the non-dancing Ohristian as a Pharisee. Oar 
correspondent puts the right question : Is it expedi- 
ent for me to danc-? The more common form, I: it 
expedient for Ohristians to dance? is wrong. Who 
art thou that jadgest the servant of another? Nor 
need you fear for him. S:ay away from the dance, 
the cards, the theater, by all means, if you apprehend 
danger in them. Batdo not undertake to issue a 
ball against them for others. If those others ara 
God’s children, and living in God’s service, God will 
be able to make them to stand where you might fall. 
Your conscience was given you to regulate your own 
life, not your neighbor’s, You are not a Ten Oom- 
mandments for all humanity. You are to be a law 
unto yoarself, but not unto your neighbor. He must 
take his law from his conscience, not from yours. 

IL. For this reason, whatever is questionable is, for 
him that questions it, wrong. As long as you doubt 
whether it is lawful, for youit is not lawfal. I: is 
perfectly right to eat meat on Friday ; but it is not 
right for a devout Roman Oatholic, who doubts 
whether it is right. We must follow eacho e his 
own convictions, not his doubts ; and so long as one 
doubts he must keep on the safe sideof certainty. I 
wonder if it is expedient for me to go to the theater. 
No! not as long as I am uncertain. It is not expe- 
dient until after a fall consideration of the pros and 
cons, and, as a result, 1 am fully persnaded in my 
own mind. No man can safely tamper with his owa 
conscieuce ; and he tampers with his own conscience 
if, while he is doing anythirg, a voice within is con- 
demuirg the doing of it. Itis a good thing to join 
the Onurch of Obrist. Bat it is not a good thing if 
one does it under pressure, while his own conscience 
remonstrates, adjudging bim not ready. For this 
reason noone should ever attempt to induce another 


to violate bis own scruples, Grant that the glass of 
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wine is as innocent as a cup of coffee. Nevertheless, 
for him who condemns it, it is not innocent ; to press 
him into taking it is to press him to sin against the 
law of his own conscience. This is the first great 
law : Abstain from all questionable things. Not from 
all things which other people question ; for that would 
be to abstain from everything. We then could not 
even go to church, for James Ootter Morison thinks 
eburch-going morally injurious. Bat from all 
things which you yourself question. The burden of 
proof is always on the questionable thing. The game 
of cards, the dance, the theater. the billiards, must 
fully justify themeelves to you. Until they have done 
so, abstain. They must fully justify themselves to 
your triend. Until they have done so, make no attempt 
to induce him to join in them. You may try by 
argument to remove scruples, but never by persua- 
sion to induce one to violate scruples. No husband 
should bring pressure to bear upon his more scrupu- 
lous wife to do the thing which to her scruples seems 
doubtful. It is never expedient to do what seems to 
the doer doubtful; and, therefore, never expedient to 
induce others to do what to them seems douptful. 
The doubtful is condemned. 

III. To this must be added a further law more 
difficult to formulate, because it is not absolute and 
cannot be stated in absolute terms. It is generally 
not expedient to do those things which will consti- 
tute an occasion of falling or even a personal grief 
to others. Hewho thinks cards right may well forego 
cards if by playing them he will endanger the weak 
or pain the heart of the overserupulous. Yet the 
weakness of the weak and the sentiments of the over- 
scrupulous are no absolute law to Obristians. If 
they were, the world could never grow stronger. 
Luther doubtless grieved unutterably many devout 
Oatholies ; and even Ohrist, by eating with publi- 
cans and sinners, many pious Jews. Ifa man sings 
hymna in church he will grieve some Scotch Presby- 
terian who thinks he ought to sing only the Psalms 
of David. Sometimes toshock a prejudice is the best 
way to cure it; thus Christ healed in the synagogue 
on Sunday, apparently for the very purpose of break- 
ing down Pharisaic misconceptions of the Sabbath. 
‘‘Lst each one of us please his neighbor for that 
which is good unto edifying.” Yet sometimes we 
can best edify by displeasing ; then we must displease. 
We cannot resolve never to handle sharp tools lest 
the children shall foilow our example and cut their 
own fingers. Those are not the best-trained children 
whose parents never put on the table what the chil- 
dren cannot eat. When the timecame for the church 
to reconsecrate art, it was needful to displease Puri- 
tan feeling in order to restore art to its place. How 
far the weakness or the scruples of my neighbor 
should’govern me it is difficult, perhaps in any form- 
ulary impossible, to say. Except this: we are never 
to hszard the spiritual well-being of our neighbor 
for our own persoral gratification ; and we are never 
to pain the conscience of our neighbor to please our 
own fiesh. I may not play cards for my own pleas- 
ure if by so doing I shall either pain or pervert the 
conscience of a scrupulous ora weak Christian. But 
I may do so if I am quite sure that this is the best 
way for me to testify that Caristianity is not asceti- 
cism. 

To sum all up in an explicit answer to our cor- 
respondent’s questions—a3 explicit as we can make it. 
Dancing, cards, theater-goirg, are not in themselves 
unlawful. Whether they are so in avy particular 
care depends upon circumstances ; particularly upon 
the nature of the dance, the cards, or the play, 
Whether they are expedient egain depends upon 
circumstances. They are not expedient for one who 
is in doubt whether they are expedient or not ; donbt 
is itself a condemnation. Nor is it ever expedient to 
persuade another to them in disregard of bis doubts, 
80 long as his doubts remain. Nor is it ever right to 
condemn another who has no doubts, and make your 
doubtings his judge. Nor is it right to dance, play 
cards, or go to the theater for your own mere 
pleasure, if so doing will be an occasion of temptation 
ora spiritual grief to your brethrev, though it may be 
beth right and wise to do so, in spite of their opposing 
judgment, for the purpose of bearing testimony to 
the joyous liberty whereunto the children of God 
are called. Finally, whatever you do, do it openly 
and aboveboard. If you dance, p'ay cards, go to 
a theater, do it before all the world. He who 
attempts to avoid being an occasion of falling or a 
grief to his brethren by doing in secret, or away 
from home, or under cover, the things which might 
grieve or cause o‘hers to fall, comes dangerously 








near hypocrisy. No man can live a life of Ohristian 
liberty and set an example of Paritan prohibitions 
and not act a lie. 


AN IMPARTIAL WITNESS. 


R. MOZOOMDAR brings to an end in this 
week’s issue of The Ohristian Union his 
remarkable series of articles on the Religious Prob- 
lem in India. To the thoughtful student of religious 
life and progress these articles are the more remark- 
able when taken in connection with the recent dis- 
cussions concerning the fature of Obristian missions 
in India, of which we gave some editorial account in 
The Ohristian Union for April 12. Most of our 
information respecting the religious life of foreign 
lands comes from citber travelers or missionaries ; in 
both cases from those who look at that life from 
without. But in these articles the readers of The 
Ohristian Union get a view of the religious life cf 
India as it is seen by a native who feels as well as 
sees, and knows as well as observes. It will, we think, 
strike the thoughtful reader that Mr. Mozoomdar 
has made it entirely evident that Mohammedanism 
can never satisfy the profounder religious yearnings 
of the Hindu race. They demand, not merely Moham- 
medanism, not merely the message that God is, but 
the other message, that God is redeeming love. ‘‘ Oar 
future monotheism,” says Mr. Mozoomdar, ‘‘is not 
to be metaphysical like the past, but human ; not 
anthropomorphic like that of the Hebrew, but teyond 
the passions and evils of our nature.” It is just this 
that the Gospel of Ohrist furnishes : on the one side 
a human monotheism, on the other side one that 
is beyond the passions and evils of our nature. 

We commend these articles to three classes of read- 
ers as worthy of a carefal re-reading : first, to the 
student of comparative religion, since they give him 
a comparison of the three great religions—Buddhism, 
Mohammedanism, and Ohristianity—by one'who hasa 
vital sense of the values and of the deficiencies of 
each as they are exhibited in their actual ecclesiasti- 
cal and doctrinal forms ; secondly, to those inter- 
ested in foreign missions, because they afford at least 
a suggestion of the methods by which the errors of 
Hindu religion can best be com»ated, and the fun- 
damental truths of the Christian religion can best be 
put in their place ; and, thirdly, to those who are 
doubtful about the velue of Ohristian missions, 
because they afford so strong, though so incidental, a 
testimony to the practical results of Ohristian mis- 
sions in India by one whois himself a Hindu. ‘* It 
is true,” says Mr. Mozoomdar, ‘‘ that we have been 
often unable to congratu'ate Christian missionary 
bodies on the outward results of their work. But is 
there the least hesitation on that account, on the 
part of any honest man, to admit that the inward 
results of those labors are harvested in the charac. 
ter of the present generation of Hindu reformers, in 
moral enthusiasm, in intellectual elevation, in free 
acpirations, in spiritual cravings, the satisfaction of 
which must form the principal work of the National 
Oburch when it arises ?” Such a testimony as this is 
all the more valuable because it is evidently disin- 
terested and impartial, and comes from one who, 
whatever his personal sympathies with Christian 
missions, has certainly no ecclesiastical prejudices in 
their favor. 














THE SPECTATOR. 


(He has somewhat to say about Memory, a faculty which. to 
speak candidly, the reader need not be troubled overmuch to 
exercise upon bis dissertations.) 

To one who has neither a retentive memory nor a Jong ex- 
perience of life, companionship with an elderly man—espe- 
cially if he has been a man of affairs—is often very entertain- 
irg. Itis not only entertaining but astonishing to listen to 
such a wan as he talks of the experience, the reading, the 
acquaintancesbips of his past, quoting from literature and 
repeating personal anecdotes by the hundred. I am just 
now daily thrown with such a character, and I wish I could 
draw a picture of him. Not that the picture would be 
striking in and of itself, for he is plain, simple, and unpre- 
tentious in his manner and bearing. Yet, although he is 
almost a’score of years past the threescoreand ten I!mit, and 
though an accidental lameness has long compelled him to 
walk with crutches, he somehow makes old age a thing to be 
looked forward to with content rather than dread. His 
happiness of disposition is equaled by the quickness of his 
mind and the stores of historical, literary, and biographical 
facts and curiosities which it contains. 





He is happy in disposition, it seems, because of his su- 
preme and momentary faith in the order of the universe, 
the love of a personal Ruler of it, and in the idea that this life 
is on'y the introduction, the preface, the title-page, of a long 
and perfect Book of Life to come. He is quick in mind and 
retentive in memory, it seems, because of the rigorous 
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training that American fathers and mothers of the vigor- 
ous, thrifty, and single-minded pioneer class gave their 
children seventy or eighty years ago. I wish you could 


4 hear him te)l of his childhood and boyhood life on the farm 


in Central New York ; how his father trained the boys in 
the strict yet gentle severity of the old-time theology ; how 
he and his brotherstrembled with fear lest they had com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin; how they occasionally, after 
a long discussion of the matter, had a gleam of hope and 
were then for atime a little more comfortable ; how he was 
trained to a thorough fawillarity with the Scriptures and 
church history ; how he walked twenty miles to Utica, when 
severteen or eighteen years old, persuaded a merchant who 
never saw him before to sell him a comnass and chain on 
credit, that he might go surveying into Northern New York 
in order to obtain money with which to pursue his studies 
at “the academy ;”’ how, having succeeded in this, he 
became agsistant principal of the academy, then a law stu- 
dent—all the time supporting himself by -vriting and teach- 
ing—then a practicing lawyer, and then a judge, which title 
he now bears. I can well imagine that his penmanship as 
a young law student must have been of much service to him 
in the days when fine penmen were in demand for the 
drawing of deeds and other,legal’papers ; for now, at eighty- 
five years of age,he writes not only a distinct but a beaut!- 
ful hand. This early life of his, with its thousand and one 
incidents and adventures, in which he so much made h's 
own way, not only in physical but in intellectual and 
moral progress, makes a ‘young man of ‘to-day, with all his 
advantages and opportunities, rather ashamed of the little 
that he has accomplished. 


When I began these notes, however, I did not mean to 
make a portrait of this elderly friend. It was to jot down 
some of the anecdotes and incidents with which hfS con- 
versation is filled that my pen was put to ink—to say that 
I have learned from hearing him that memory is, of all the 
faculties, the one needing the most careful cultivation, but, 
when cultivated, the one most generous in its harvests of 
comfort to one’s self and of entertainment to others. My 
memory isso weedy andlumpy! Howl wish I had cultt- 
vated it more, even though cultivation is harrowing ! 








A day or two ago, as I was stoopivg over near the sunny 
corner of the veranda where the Judge was sitting in 
his cane-seated easy chair (for we live in a warm climate, 
where verandas are in use all the year round), my watch 
fell out of my pocket. “That reminds me,’ said he, cf 
Lorenz) Dow. You are familar with his work, I suppose.?? 
(The Judge, with kind-hearted consideration, always takes 
it for granted that others are as well informe’ as himself.) 
‘* Well, 1 remember hearing him preach in 1823. One day, 
in the region in which I then I!ved, a traveler, passing along 
the road near where a solitary man was plowing in a field, 
stopped his horse and said, in a ‘oud voice, ‘I give notice 
that one year from to-day there will be preaching in this 
place,’ and then pursued his way. The plower did not 
know the traveler, but reported the words, with a descrip 
tion of the speaker. The people recogn'zed the description 
to be of Lorenzo Dow, whose fame as a preacher was then 
abroad. Justa year from that day an audience of over 
1,000, among them myself, gathered at the spot, although 'n 
the meantime nothing had been seen or heard of tte 
preacher. Atthe appointed hour, however, a striking-look - 
ing, white bearded man climbed into an empty wagon that 
bad been provided. It was Dow. He pulled out his watch 
and held it up before the people. Said he: ‘There’s my 
text.’ Then he went on and preached a most eloquent 
sermon on Cbhrist’s instructions to his disciples to Watch. 
He told mothers to watch their tempers and the training of 
their children ; merchants to watch their scales to see that 
they contained the right number of ounces to the pound— 
but [ won't preach the sermon to you over again.”? 


This incident led to a little talk "about the Old and New 
Theologies, socalled. My friend isa man of the most broad 
and catholic spirit, and refers to the church fathers as 
being teachers of the New Theology of Love. He spoke of 
Jonathan Edwards, saying that he must have been a most 
nunbappy man. ‘I suppose,” said he, “you know of 
Pierrepont Edwards, the brother of Jonathan, and a fa- 
mous lawyer of his day?”” On my admitting that I knew 
the name, my friend continued: ‘‘He was a man of very 
liberal spirit, and did not accept the thenlogy of his brother. 
One day a traveling tinker applied to Plerrepont Edwards 
for some work. Mr. Edwards answered that he had noth- 
ing that needed merding just then, but that he knewa msn 
who bad a job that would keep the tinker busy all winter, 
His brotber Jonathan, he said—and he told the tinker 
where he lived—was ia charge of the Saybrook Platform, 
and it needed tinkering very badly. [The Siybrook Plat- 
form, as you probably know, dear reader—though I did not 
—was an ironclad creed which the theologians of the Ed- 
wards School had just then formulated.] 89 off the tinker 
posted, found Jonathan Edwards, and applied for the work. 
The preacher, severe in his theology, was evidently good- 
natured in taking a joke, for, questioning the tinker, he 
found who had sent him, and, giving him a dollar, told 
him that at present the Saybrook Platform did not need re 
pairs, and sent him away.”’ 








In another conversation we happened upon the topic of 
weeping. ‘A tear isa beautiful thing,’’ said the Jaige, 
in reply to my question whether tears, at least in men, were 
not a sign of weakness, “and some beautifal things have 
been said of it. [recall a verse which I learned years ago, 
that well describes the beauty of a tear. I cannot recollect 
the author. Doyon? It runs like this: 

“* No radiant pearl which crested fortune wears ; 
No gem that, twinkling, hangs'from bean'y’s earr, 
‘Nor the bright stars which night's blue arch adorn. ” 
~ i= Nor rising suns that gild the vernal morn, «5 °+ <4 
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Shine with such luster as the tear that flows 
Dowa Virtue’s manly cheeks for others’ woes.’” 

It seemed to me that the masculine turn in the last line 
was a disappointing defect. There is something tender and 
touching about a woman’s tear, and it should besuch a tear 
that the poet should describo. I expressed the criticism 
to the Jadge. 

‘* Yes,” said he; ** I perceive what you mean. You would 
have said, ‘Virtue’s lovely cheek;’ but—perhaps it is because 
I am an old man—I like the thought of manly tears. Do 
yon not remember what the German prince, who was called 
to his throne after a career of crime with his band of despe- 
radoes, exclaimed? You have read Schiller’s play, ‘ The 
Robbers,’ of course ?”” 

I confessed that I had not. 

‘ Well,’’ continued my companion, “itis years since I 
read it; that was, let me see, in 1826,I think. Yet this 
passage I have always remembered : 

‘©¢QOh, that I were the meanest peasant in the German 
dominions! I would toil day and night and sweat e’en 
drops of blood to purchase the luxury of one sound sleep, 
the rapture of a single tear.’ 

“Do not mistake tears for weakness, notwithstanding 
materlalists, who would ascribe all the emotions—sym- 
pathy, love, and faith—to states of the stomach and brain. 
Strong men must weep, and tears are sometimes a joy.’’ 

After a pause, in which the kindly“old man seemed to ba 
dwelling on the joys and sorrows of his long and, I am 
autre, happy life, he continued : 

** You have read ‘ Tristram Shandy,’ of course? No? It 
is not much read now, perhaps, and I do not know that 
unfamiliarity with it should count against you. And yet 
I have always liked this mention of a tear which it contains : 

‘¢¢ The accusing spirit, as he flew up to heaven’s chancery 
with the oath, blushed as he gave it in. But the record- 
ing angel, as he wrote it down, dropped a tear upon the 
word and blotted it,out forever.’ 

“No, we do not merely weep drops of water. Tears are 
more than chemical in their composition. Remember what 
Montgomery says : 

‘* * Prayer is the heaving of a sigh, 
The falling of a tear, 
The upward lifting of the eye, 
When none but God is near.’,”” 

And here, picking up his crutches, the white-haired Judge 
started for his room, saying, as is his pleasant custom, 
‘* Blessings be with you.” 

‘*T wish I had your memory !’’ I cried. 

“If I could remember all the kindnesses and attentions 
that have been shown me in my lifetime, then | might truly 
say I had a good memory ; for they have been innumer- 
able,’ he answered. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT, ] 


HE committee appointed by the American Board 
at Springfield to report a revision of the by-laws 
is busily at work, and has made the surprising discovery 
that many of the annual meetings have t cen illegal, the 
corporatiun being strictiy under Massachusetts law, 
which requires all chartered corporations to Lo'd bust- 
ness meetings within the State, unless eu:~owered by 
special legislation to go into other States. The original 
corporators violated the charter by going {ato Con- 
necticut to hold a meeting, and down to date the Board 
has gone into other States frequently to hold its annual 
meetings, at which the c fficers and corporate members 
have been chosen, and other business transacted, many 
of the present corporate members having been elected at 
the illegal meetings, leaving the status of the corpora- 
tion ir this anomalous dilemma. This oversight is all 
the more remarkable when we remember that, from the 
firat, shrewd financiers, eminent lawyers, and learned 
divines have been corporate members, acted in the 
Prudential Committee, and filled the cffice of Secreta- 
ries ; the Board doing a large financial business through 
foreign governments and banking houses, who, it is 
natural to suppose, would look critieally at the legal 
standing of the corporation. The entire action at Des 
Moines was without chartered rights. Assoon as the 
discovery was made, the Legislature was persuaded to 
suspend its rule which cuts cff the introduction of new 
business, and pass a bill author'z'ng the holding of 
annual meetings anywhere within the Uaited States, and 
also legalizing the acts of the Board in holding its meet- 
fags in the past. This measure, I suppose, will bea 
guaranty against disastrous consequences from the over- 
sights and illegal proceedings in the years that are gone. 
The committee has attended to this important matter 
not a day too early, and is considering other important 
matters of reconstruction which are felt to be impsra- 
tive, as to the question of representation of the churches 
at the annual meetings. One of the committee who 
speaks with the authority of good information observes 
that this question will be discussed (and probably pasted 
upon) by all the general conferences and associations of 
the denomination at their annual meetings. It {s also 
an open secret, admitted by conservatives, that Miss Jud- 
son’s letter in which :he took agnostic ground on the 
subject of future probation will be the theological 
criterion of acceptance of missionaries in the future. 


The Rev. Increase N.les Tarbox, D.D., died suddenly 
at his resldexce in West Newton on Thursday of last 
week. Mr. Tarbox had spent the winter in Aiken, 
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South Carolina, where he had a serious iliness, but re- 
turned to his home several days before his decease 
apparently in improved health, and came into Boston to 
see his friends in the Congregational House, and 
especially to get data, at the rooms of the Naw Eng- 
land Historico-Genealogical Soclety, of which he was 
the historlographer, to write sketches of some members 
who have recently passed away—Judge Gardner and 
others. Shortly after returning home in the afternoon 
he quietly departed this life, exhaustion of the vital 
forces being the immediate cause. Dr. Tarbox was 
born ix East Windsor, Conn., in 1815, fitted for college 
in the Academy at East Hartford, was graduated from 
Yale College in 1889, studied divinity at New Haven, 
was settled in Farmingham, Mass., in 1844; elght years 
later he became Secretary of the College Education 
Soclety, which office he resigned in 1884. He wielded a 
facile and vigorous pen, was very happy at historic 
sketches, wrote clever poetry, published several interest- 
ing volumes, was an admirable conversationalist and 
letter writer, coloriag all by brilllant tints of wit and 
humor, and occasionally effective in the use of keen 
sarcasm. He was pure in character, benevolent and 
humane, full of kind words and good deeds, and kept 
abreast his day In great problems of social, political, and 
religious reforms, thinking his own way along the 
tracks of progress, never servile to forms and customs, 
at the same time conservative in the best sense of the 
term. ‘‘I do not intend to get left,” he remarked to me 
a year or two since, speaking of the current theological 
fatues. His benevolent face will be sadly missed In the 
circles where he has moved. OBSERVER. 


METHODISTS IN COUNCIL. 


REPORT OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 

Church assembled on Tuesday, May 1, in the 
Metropolitan Opera-House in this city. This, at once 
the highest court and the highest legislature of the 
denomination, meets quadrennially, and since 1812 has 
been a delegated body. The practical observer will 
perceive at once differences between this and other 
ecclesfast'cal assemblies in the very form of its organi- 
zation. By law the bishops are the presiding c fiicers. 
There is, therefore, no preliminary canvass for moder- 
ator. By custom, the list of delegates is made up by 
the Secretary of the preceding General Conference, 
upon the basis of credentials from the Electoral Confer- 
ences, and under the direction of the bishops. Hence 
in contested cases a certain judgment is passed upon 
the prima facie merits before the organization of the 
house takes place. If the method of representation be 
atudied, other peculiarities will appear. Here are min- 
{aterial delegates who have been elected by 12 000 min- 
isters in the ratio of one to forty-five, and lsy delegates 
elected by the people through intermediate conferences 
—i,6, “Quarterly” and ‘‘ Electoral”—in the ratio of 
one to twelve thousand. But this apparent inequity {fs 
met by the right of either order, lay or clerical, to 
require a separate vote upon avy pending measure, 
which fn that casecan be passed only by a concurrent 
affirmative. In addition toSthis it will be found 
that the entrance into the clerical order through the 
criginal license to presch is under the control of the 
Isity, so that in a pecullar sense the minister in the 
Methodist Church is representative of the church Itself 
rather than of a ministerial caste. Thus this Geners) 
Conference, while apparently less democratic in its 
organization than either Congregational Council or 
Presbyterian Assembly, {s truly representative of the 
people in whose interest it convenes, and, it may be 
added, whose servant itis. For this is not a convention, 
but a legal body, with restricted powers, and precluded 
by the constitution from making changes in the Articles 
of Religion, in the system of government by episcopacy, 
in the ‘ General Rules,” in the provisions which secure 
proper representation in the General Conference, and in 
the careful safeguards thrown about individual rights 
in the church. These restraining laws are called the 
Six Restrictive Rules, and form the protection of the 
general Church against usurpation by the General Con- 
ference. Already the discussions have shown the essen- 
tial importance and, in some degree, the true signifi- 
cance of these conatitutional limitations, : 

The scene at the opening of the Conference was deep- 
ly impressive. The Opera-Houte welcomed to its 
generous hospitality many who, it may be presumed, 
have hitherto been unfamiliar with itscharms. Bishop 
Thomas Bowman, senior in age and ¢ flice of the group 
of Bishops who occupied with him the platform, pre- 
sided. He looked down upon delegates from Italy, 
Sweden, Norway, Germany, Africa, India, China, 
Japan, Mexico, and every State and Ferritory in ourown 
bzoad land ; men representing every calling in life, every 
kind of civil and ecclesiastical responsibility; men 
leaders and workers in movements of reform, in educa- 
tion, in missionary enterprise ; men rich and poor, white 
and black, free born and slave born—all with equa: 
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rights and commanding equal respect. The boxes and 
galleries were crowded with the unofficlal representa - 
tives of the Church, who from the beginning have been 
intensely interested speciatorsa of the proceedings. In 
the orchestra were seated the busy correspondents of 
the religious press and of the great dallies of this and 
other cities, prepared to send into a million homes 
the transactions and the discussions of the law-makers 
of the Church. 

The preliminary hour of worship was earnest and 
devout. It may be safely said that no such volume of 
sound hss ever swelled to the dome of that vast audi- 
torlum as in the singing of ‘“I Love*Thy Kingdom. 
Lord.” Perhaps no more eloquent silence has hushed 
the multitudes than that when Dr. W. H. Olin and 
Bishop Warren invoked upon Conference, church, and 
world the blessing of Almighty God. Will either the 
church or the Opera-House be the worse for these 
songs and prayers ? 

The promptness with which the Conference met its 
first important problem was significant both of its tem- 
per and its strenzth. Osrtain ‘‘elect ladies” were not 
only metaphorically at the doors, but actually were 
seated in the parquet among the delegates. They were 
there with properly attested credentials from some of the 
E‘ectoral Conferences in the West, who, by an appar- 
ently over-liberal interpretation of the law governing 
the election of lay delegates, had selected women for 
that position. These names—among them the honored 
name of Frances E. Willard—were not placed upon the 
roll, but were presented by the Bishop afterward with 
certaia formal protesia egainst thelr admission and an 
episcopal explanation of the reason for their temporaty 
exclusion frcm the list. Skirmish lines were at once 
thrown out, and it became evident, before the question 
of the eligibility of women to membership in the Gen- 
eral Conference was finally lodged in the hands of a 
ccmmittee, that both sides of the case would be cham- 
ploned by the ablest debaters upon the floor. Suchhas 
proved to be the fact. The committee, which was 
appointed by the chair and was clearly conservative in 
its personnel, presented its report upon the second day, In 
the following words: “ Whereas, . . . [the committee | 
are convinced that under the second Restrictive Rule, 
which was altered by the constitu'ional process, the 
Caurch contemplated the admission of men only as lay 
representatives, and that, as it has never been consulted 
or expressed its desire upon the admission of women to 
the General Conference, they are compelled to report 
for adoption the following resoiutions: I. That under 
the constitution and laws of the Caurch as they now are, 
‘women are not eligible as lay delegates in the General 
Conference... .” 

This report was signed bf eleven of the seventeen 
members of the committee, and presented the case, very 
properly it would seem, as one of constitutional law. 

As such it has been discussed keenly, earnestly, and 
ably for three days. It would be impossible to keep 
out of the argument those sentiments of gallantry and 
that knigbtly spirit which no men feel more deeply 
than those who are every day witnessing the new tri 
umphs of womanhocd in every department of philan- 
thropic and religious endeavor. Yet, in the main, the 
{asue is recogniz:d by both sides to be what the com- 
mittee’s report and the congervative statements of the 
Bishop’s address (of which more anon) made it—namely, 
a constitutional question. The controversy seema to 
revolve about the word “‘ layman,” as used {n the pro- 
visions for lay representation in the Goneral Conference 
which was made a partof thelawin1872. At that 
time, some question baving arisen touching the status of 
local preachers under the new law, they having ro 
standing as members of the annual conferences, a reso 
lution was passed setting forth that -‘the General Con- 
ference holds that in all matters connected with the 
election of Lay Dalegates, the word ‘laymen’ must be 
understood to include all the members of the church 
who are not members of the Aunual Conferences.”’ It 
is claimed, upon the one hand, that this is but a declara- 
tive resolution of the G:neral Conference, and nota law, 
and that, even if a law, it was not within the intent of that 
Conference to include women in the word. This would 
seem to be very strongly attested by many whose memory 
holds fast every fact of that great controversy of iwenty 
years ago. On the other hand, ft is argued that the or ly 
true interpretation of a statement must be in Its obvious 
and commonly accepted meaning, and dictionary, Bible, 
and legal authorities have been quoted to show that the 
intent of the conference of 1872 has nothing to do with 
the matter, and that the word ‘‘ laymen,” as the word 
‘*man,” is not necesearily an expression for sex, and, 
therefore, when used generically must be understood of 
women a8 well at men. It is further alleged on b: half 
of the “elect ladies” that they have been by special 
enactment admitted to places in the Quarterly Confer- 
ences (which are composed of the class-leaders, 
stewards, trusices, Sundav school superintendents of 
each Charge Or continuous charge’), and, being there, 
have been sent without protest to the Electoral Confer- 
exces whence have been elected some of the very men 
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who sre members of this General Conference, and it is 

confident)y esserted that ‘‘ the right to vote carries with 
it the right to be voted for.” The reply to this is that 
the latter statement is not true, and taet no case has 
ever reached the General Conference upon which it 
could interpret the law until now, since th's is the 
firat instance wherein women have been actually ac- 
credited to seats in this body by the Conferences elect- 
ing. 

Many collatera) questions of great legal and social in- 
terest are brought 19 the surface by the strong current 
of this discussion Oe can but feel that in the decision 
Mies the germ of f: fluences mighty and significant 
Are the changes already essentially made, in the growth 
of tnougbt and the development of humanity, and is 
this great church conference simply to make record of 
them br admitting the demonstrated right of women to 
a share in its counsels ? cr is it providentially culled 
apon to sccept a great and possibly unsought opportu- 
nity to initiate for the world’s life a new impulse wh'ch 
shall lift it into purer realms of thought and action ? 
Whatev:r be the decision of this Conference, it is 
doubtless in the interest of the integrity and strength of 
instit» tions that no strain shall be put upon constitu- 
tional Jaws. and therefore the amendment under discus- 
sion as these words are written, providing for a submis- 
sion of the question to the whole Church for deliberate 
discussion and for a decision whose lezal'ty cannot be 
impesched, would seem a favorable solution of the 
pending question 

The leaders in the discussion who favor the adm'sston 
of the women are: D-. J. W. H milton, of Naw E i¢- 
land; De T L F ood, editor of the ‘* Chauteuquan ;” 
Dr J H P tte editor of the Michigan ‘‘Coaristian 
A*vocate ;’ Dr A. J Konett, Secretary of the Church 
Er'ention 8 ctety; Dr A B Leonari, whilom candi- 
date for governorship of Ohio on the Prohtbition ticket : 
while the other side has been presented by Dr. J M 
Buckley, of the “ Christian Advorate;” Dr. Alfred 
Wheeler, of the E te Conference; D-. Joan Miley. of 
D-ew Theclogica! Seminary; Dr. J R Day, of New- 
burg; Professor C J Little, of Syracuse U xiversity ; 
Dr. F M. Bristol, of Chicago; and Dr. A E P Albert, 
editor of the ‘‘ Southwestern Christian Advocate,” 
who. it is said, does not carry with him his colored 
brethren who represent the Southern Conferences. 
O bers besides t).ose named have spoken, and many 
more seemed eager for the opportunity to contribute 
their share toward the sett]: mont of the q 1estion. 

O1 the firat day of the session formal saddresées of 
welcome were made to the Conference by Jidge E L, 
F .ncher, whore thoughts were adequate to the occasion 
if his voice was not. and Dr George 8 Hare. of P ugh- 
keeptie O1 Wednesday e€eniog the O vera-H wuse wae 
transformed Into a scene of sccis) festivity wh‘c” would 
bave ex {ted the wonder of the modest General C -nfer 
ence of 1812 which met !n New York, or even of the 
historic Conference of 1844, which was also convened 
here The opinion may b: ventured that the Confer 
ercs which disrupted the Church and helped to precip!- 
tate the war ba‘ little time or bum~r for social erjy- 
ment Probably not even the reception of the 
Ex m-fcal Owference by Sir W'ilifam McArthur, 
Lord Miyor of London, in his palace, exceeded the 
gathering on Wednesday evening in the number snd 
dis'inction of the guests assembled, or in the graceful 
cordiality of the interchange of courtesies. 

A lesding event of the week was the presentation by 
B'shop M:-rrill, on Wednesday morning, of the Bishops’ 
Address—s paper of unusual length, strength, and 
gravity. It was a discriminating review of the progress 
and work of the chu'ch through the qiadrennium ; a 
statement of some of its needs and perils and a lucid 
exposition of certain points in law and phases of life 
from the standpoint of the chief execu ive ¢ filsers of 
the denomination. The various parts of the address 
were duly referred to the appropriate standing com- 
mittees, and will come back to the Conference in the 
form of reports at s later day. No» srgument uron the 
eligibility of the women to seats in the Genera! C onfer- 
ence seems more forceful than that in the episccpal 
address, as the allusions to it in the subs quent d- bate 
clearly showed, and the statement of the impropriety of 
the attempt which has been made by many partisans to 
commit thetr O »nferences to an indors+ ment of a polit 
icel patty, or, indeed, of bringing the Church into any 
cffi stal relation with party politics, was welcomed with 
applause exceeded only by that when the strong indoree- 
ment of probibition as a principle was followed by the 
words : ‘It [ he Hquor tr: ffic] cam never be legal!ssd 
without sin. No temporary device for regulating it 
can become a substitute for prohibition. License, high 
or icw, is vicious in principle and powerless as 8 rem- 
edy ” 

Surely if the Conference follows the bishops the 
Methocists will take no backward step on the liquor 
question. 

Oa Monday of this week (since the above was writ- 
ten), after a prolonged debate, ended by ex-Senator 
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Warner Miller cn behalf of the msjority of the com- 
mittee, the question of a? miitire women as lay delegates 
was settled by a vote of 237 to 198 in favor of accepting 
the report of the majutiy of the committee, given 
above. The following amendment had been previously 
adopted by a vote of 249 to 178: 

“That since there is great interest in this question, and 
since the church generally shou'd be consulted in regard to 
such an important matter, therefore, 

** Resulved, That we submit to the Annual] Conference the 
proposition to amend the second rule by adding the words, 
‘and said delegates may be men or women,’ after the 
words, ‘Two delegates for an Annual Conference,’ so that 
it will réad, ‘ Nor of more than two lay delegates for an 
Annual Conference, and sajd delegates may be men or 
women.’” 





THE NEW HOLIDAY. 


By N. H. Eeoreston. 


HOLD fn mv hand a letter recelved to-day from the 

man who sixteen years ago instituted a day which 
now gives promise of teking if it has not already taken, 
its place in our calendar of special dats avd becoming a 
national holidsy Instituted in one of the treeless 8 ates 
of the Weat, in the dire need of semething to shelter 
man and beast from the unimpeded blasts which swept 
over the emooth surface of the prairies from the gateway 
of northern frost, Arbor Dvy has been adopted in S:ate 
after State and Territory after Territory, until thirty of 
these are now engaged in its observance; and it has found 
# welcome fn Great Britale and on the continent of 
E 1rope, and a recent Jetter from a trustworthy source 
announces that Algiers, even, has her Arbor Diy. 

It was the happy thought of one of the early settlers 
of Nebraska, after battling several years with the fierce 
winds of that region and feeling the Jack of timber for 
fuel and for building purposes, that the so-much-needed 
work of tree-planting would be stimulated and made 
more effectual if the settlers on that wide territory could 
be induced to combine their ex:rtions and work in uni- 
s-nona given day. Accordingly, he offered a resolu- 
tion, in a meeting of tne State Agricultural Srclety, that 
the 10‘h dsy of Aoril. 1872. should be set apart and 
consecrated for tree-planting in that State, and that it be 
named Arbor Day. After some debate as to the name, 
the resolution was unanimously adopted. A premium 
was also offsred to the county which should properly 
plant the Jargest nvmer of trees on that day, and an- 
other to the individual planting the greatest number. 
The result wes that more than a million trees were 
planted on the designated day—s emall number, in- 
deed, for a0 large a territory, but a systematic plan of 
tree planting had thus been adopted which was destined 
to attain greater results in the future. Recent atattatics 
show that since Arbor Day was instituted 355 229 919 
trees and vines have been planted in the cities and 
villages of Nabracka, and that there are more than 
700 000 acres of arttfictal forest. 

Toe result in that S:ate led to the speedy adoption of 
Arbor Div in the nefghboring 8 ates having s!milar 
needs. Karsas, Iowa. and Minnesota were quick to 
follow the:x mpleof N-braska, and with like harpy 
results. Butthere was som*hing in Arbor Diy which 
gave it a welcome outside of the prairie States. A mod- 
‘fication which it recaived in O 1fo commended It to the 
people of the older States, where there was no sp°cial 
need of planting because of a lack of forests. That 
modification was the enlisting the pupils of the schools 
in the observance of the day, and the planting of trees 
for ornamental and # ‘thetic as well as for strictly eco 
nomic rurposes. Tne Ohio plan, as it has been called, 
has been adopted by most of the States which have 
observed Arbor Day at all. It has been accepted in 
Nebraska sn1 other prairie States as a valuable addition 
to the origina] plan, and as making the dsy more eff ct 
ive than before for the accomplishment of its chief 
purpose—that of securing an ad: q'1ate supp!y of forests 
It has made the day more a holiday than it was at first, 
and such a holiday for all classes, and combining to 
such extent usefulness with plessure, that it seems likely 
to have a permanent p'ace In the older communities 
of the E wst it has frequently formed the nucleus of a 
village improvement society. It is made in many 
pisces a general clearing up day, if there is not much 
planting done ; and a general clearing up is of as much 
account in town or village keeping as in housekeeping, 
and every one knows how important it isin the latter. 
But in very many, if not in mst, cases, both in 
the older and iz the newer ccmnunities, Arbor Du:y is 
more than a clearlog up dey. It secures trees around 
the dweliing-houses and along the street borders. With 
the children enlisted in the celebration, trees will be 
planted in the school grounds also, and the places where 
so mach of the mst impreasible time of childhood is 
spent will not long remain the cheerless and even repu!- 
sive places which they have been too often. With the 
planting of trees in the school grounds there will grow 
up in the children an acquaintance with trees. There 
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will be talks about them bythe tescher. Questions will 
be asked about them. The different kinds of trees will 
be noticed, and the various procesers of vegetable life 
will be studied from day to day, asthe objxc! lesson is 
close at hand, and a real love of trees will be develope. 

Animal life will aleo get additional attention, by reason 
of its connection with the trees, and thus the puplls in 
the schools will, in the easiest and best way. be led into 
the study of natural ot j:cts, a study attended with so 
much pleasure and £0 healthful to both body ani mind. 
Nothing can be more desirable for our children than 
that they should have such advantages and be within 
the influence of such impulses. Taey will be shielded 

thereby from many baneful infl 1ences, and their lives be 
the sweeter ard the better. 

By all means, then, let us welcome Arbor Diy, aud by 
all means let the schools be engaged in {ts celebratioa. 
[t is very pleasant to see, in the proclamations of the 
Governors of the Sates deaignatiag the day to bo 
observed as Arbor Diy, that they so generally urge the 
participation of the schools in {ts celebration, and that 
the superintendents of schools are so ready to encour- 
age its observance. So it should be Lat the teachers 
do what they can to make the daya happy one and a 
useful one to the children under their care. Here fea 
great opportunity for them. They will find as teachers 
no better one, none with greater possibilities. Lot them 
improve it to the utmost. Apart from the tree-plant- 
ing, the observance of the day may bs endlessly varied 
{n form from year to year. Ata recent mesting of the 
State Forestry Arsoclation of Michigan, there was an 
interesting exhibition of one method in which Arbor 
Diy can be celebrated. Seventy-five school pupils 
represented each a different kind of tree, and cnsti- 
tuted what *’as called a Convention of Michigan Trees. 
The Convention was called to order by a pupil repre- 
senting the Norway Pine, and on motion White Oxk 
was chosen ss Chairman, and Crestnut as Sscretary. 
Then followed a discussion as to the characters of the 
various trees and their qualifications for ornamental er 
economic uses, each tree setting forth its own qualities, 
while questions were freely put by others. Nice botan!- 
cal deacriptious were often given, and happy quotations 
from authors in prose and poetry, with cccasional sorgs. 
The whole was the result of much and careful study, 
and served as a pleasant example of an Arbor Diy ex- 
ercise, and a plessant tribute also to the man—ex Gov- 
ernor M \rton—whose name will be increasingly honored 
as the originator of the day. 

Io several States the Farmers’ Granges have engaged 
heartily in the observance of Arbor Day, as it is most 
fitting they should. They have invited the school 
children to perticlpate in the tree-planting, and then 
in the evening have astembled. old and young together, 
to recount the work dene and close the festive day with 
songs, epseches, and pleasant games, the ladies also pro- 
viding refreshments. §1ch occasions in village life are 
to be encouraged. §> let us welcome in all our towns 
and villages the new holiday. 





A SHORT HISTORY OF STRIKES. 


CORRESPONDENT writes to us: 

“T do not know but that I shall go beyond due 
bounds if I ask you to give, in your paper, a brief state- 
ment of the origin of strikes and of their history; what, if 
spy, good resn'ts have been attained by them ; together 
with the principles which should be applied to their solu- 
tion.’’ 

In asking this, cur correspondent certainly keeps 
within due bounds ; but we should jist as certainly 
zo beyond them did we attempt to answer more than 
the first section of his question in a single article, 
The story is told at N:w Haven of a theologtcal pro- 
fessor who once asked his clas: to prepare ‘a twenty- 
minutes dissertation on the matters and things of this 
universe, together with a supplementary treatment of 
their relation to the matters and things of untverses in 
general.” The position of the class is in many ways 
analogous to ourown. N-vertheless, in days when an 
entire newspaper fs sometimes reproduced upon a slip 
little larger than a stamp there is ne reason why a 
miniature photograph of the history of strikes should 
not be attempted. 

In this country strikes have awakened alarm only 
since the organfzition of the trades-untons, and these 
were insignificant until about a generation ago. Yet 
strikes are in no sense the outcome of the unions. They 
ex\sted long before the unions, and they are not confined 
to the urfons to-day. Nt only do non unfon employees 
generally j.in In the strikes, but men having no sfiill- 
ations witn the strikers—even foreigners j ist landed— 
refuse to take the strikers’ places, or, having taken them, 
immediatsly give them up. The origin of strikes is not, 
then, in the unions, tu: in the sentiment that laborers 
have interests in common which they can obtain by 
combining. The unions are organ'z:d in order that 
the army of strikers may be provided with the necessary 
officers and discipline and supplies. 
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This being true, we need not be surprised to find that 
strikes date back almost to the very beginning of the 
wage system. In England the first great strike oc- 
curred at the time of the plague of the Black Death, in 
the middle of the fourteenth century. Daring this 
plague nearly one-third of the population psrished, and, 
as a cons q ence, it was almost impossible for the land- 
lords te obtain the hired labor necessary for getting in 
their crops. The price of labor immediately doubled, 
and the landlords, in order to secure it at the old terms, 
had recourse to acts of Parliament. Heavy penalties 
were laid upon ‘‘ sbbots, priors, barons, crown tenants ” 
etc., if they paid more than the rates customary before the 
plague. Laborers refusing to work at these rates were 
thrown into prison. ‘* N-vertheless,” says Thorold 
R gers, “ all thie severity proved unavailicg.” The labor- 
ers, then as now, resorted to combinatiors, subscribed 
money, and supported each other in resisting the law. 
Their agents in ¢ff:cting these organ’z tions were the 
first P.otestant preachers in England—J>hn Wiklif’s 
order of poor priests. The peasants thems:lves could 
have done almost nothing. Any conference among 
them would have been forbidden. But Wiklif’s priests 
had the right to go where they would; and these men, 
barefoot and clothed {n russet, were stirring the souls 
of the common people with the doctrines of ¢q iality 
which they found in their newly opened Bibles. To use 
Thorold R gers’s phrase, these priests ‘‘ honeyccmbed 
the minds of the upland folk with what may be called 
religious socialism.” They sympath'z2d entir ly with 
the wrongs and sufferings and hopes of the serfs ; and 
they became the trusted leaders in the resistance of the 
laws. E:ch new Parllament imposed penalties more 
severe ; but the peasants flaally vindicated their claims. 

Uafortunately, the new Protestantism which came in 
through the court of H:nry VIIl. was not permeated 
with the spirit of the L ‘llards. Tae destruction of the 
monasteries aud the confiscation of their property, aud 
the destruction of the med!z val guilds and the confisca- 
tion of their property. left the working classes in Eng- 
land vastly worse off than they had b:en for two 
centuries. These acts were followed by the S‘atute of 
Laborers, passed’ in 1563, which made any ascoclation 
of workmen for the purpcs; of ralsing wages a criminal 
conspiracy. This act remained in force until 1824 
and during this entire psrlod legislation. cften heart- 
lees'y cruel, was directed toward reducing the working 
classes into practical slavery, compelling them to accept, 
not what they earned but what barely sufficed to keep 
them in exlsterc». Util the very close of the period 
this legislation was successful. When, at the end of the 
Jast century, the factory system received its remarkable 
extension, and the labor of children came in demand, 
it seemed as if the entire life of the working family had 
become one of hopeless servitude. The natural result 
‘was something worse than the brutal’s ition of the class, 
sirc it was accompanied by its phystira] deterforation 
For a conaiderable period this was the real result. Yet, 
in the end, the same factory system which seemed to 
have accompliched the enslavement of the laborer 
brought abcut his emancipation. Uader the factory 
system the workmen were no longer faolated. 8 cret 
organ'zition became posstble. Such organ‘z tions, 
made conspiracies by the law, often became such in 
fact. The strikes which became prevalent were char- 
acter'z d by the utmost savagery. The more hope- 
less men were of improving their condition, the more 
bent did they become upon irj ring that of their «m- 
yloyers. These earlier strizes were rar) y successful ; 
yet they were cher:cteriz:7d bya mad heroism which 
more tha equaled their mad fury. A new spirit had 
permeated the laboring class, and its members were 
willing to submit to almost any amount of privation, and 
even starvation, rather than submit to what they con- 
sidered oppreesion. By this stubborn spirit they 
attracted the attention of the country to their condition, 
and made their employers anxlous to maintain peace. 
In 1824 the unfons won thelr right to exist, and the old 
law atiowing the magistrates to fx wages was repealed. 
Tats regulation was followed in Parlisment by the 
enactment of the factory laws, and among the man- 
ufacturers it was followed by an {increased w'll'ng- 
ness to treat with the unions. These unions spread 
everywhere. For a considerable period strikes became 
more freq ent, but less destructive. Gradually the 
mutual lo-ses which they inflicted became more and 
more deeply impressed upon both masters and men. 


The masters became willing to meet with the men and } 


talk over the difficulifes. Tkisledto arbitration; and 
in Eogland some kind of arbitration is to day the rule, 
and strikes are the exception. 


In our own country, for a very obvious reason, strikes |, 
vand groping, and have found a way of their own. It 


were unknown daring our earlier history. The laborers 
were separated from each otaer, and not widely sepa- 
rated from their employers. The firat strike occurred in 
1802, among the sailors in New York. Ase described by 
Proteesor Eiy, in his ‘‘ History of the Labor Movement 
in America,” the striking sa lors ex‘empor'z:d a band 
and marched in a body along the docks, telling all the 
sailors to drop their work and jointhem. Taeirdemand 





was for $14 a month Instead of $10 Fora while they 
seemed to be carrying everything befure them. But 
theshipmasters sppealed to the constables, who prompt- 
ly came to theiraild. The leaders of the strike were 
arrested and lodged in j.il, and thus the whole affair 
collapsed. 

The rise of the factory system in this country was 
sccompanied by evils similar in kind to those in E ig- 
land, though far less atrocious. The Ccay’s labor was 
from twelve to fifteen hours, Women and ehildren 
were sometimes urged on by the use of the cowhide. 
At Paterson. N J., the regula‘fons req ired them to be 
at work at 4.30 in the morning. Tne men were sub 
j:cted to any number of petty ex‘ortions—one of the 
least serlous of which, thouga oneof the most irritating, 
was the tax for the support of religion. When strikes 
occurred, they were met in a ep'rit less conciliatory 
than they are to-day, In 1831 a combination of mer 
chants in B>ston pledged themselves to drive the striking 
shipwrights, caulkers, and grevers into submission or 
starvation, and subseribed $20 000 for that purpose. 
Trcuzh the Jaw against trader-uatons was by this time 
repealed in England, it »ss still in force in Massachu 
setts. It was not till 1842 that the decision of the 
J.urneymen Bootmakers’ case gave legality to worklag- 
men’s asioclations. 

Since that date, and more especially alnce our Clvil 
War. these unions have received a remarkable develop- 
ment ; and though the avowed wish of them all is 
arbitration. their chief weapon is the strike. How 
many of these strikes are succetsful it 1s im prasible to 
say with certainty. A longcontinued strike almost 
inevitably ends in defeat. The employcrs measure 
their own strength far more accurately than do the men, 
If they intend to ylold at all, they yield immediately, 
The last annual labor report In Wisconsin stated that 
thirty-seven out of seventy-five strizes in that State were 
in part succesful. The recent New York report states 
that of the six‘een hundred strik-s in that §S ate forty- 
three per cent. were successful. Taese figures may not 
be rellable. But one thing certainly is true : the laborers, 
through their combinations, have gained the power to 
make better terms with their employera, During our 
Civil War the profits of employers sometimes rose to 
double the wages of the laborers. To-day, in the same 
industries, they are only about one-third as great. With 
the present organization of labor, a repetition ef the 
war experience would be impossible. When profits 
increase, the laborers have power to obtain a share in 
that increase. 

With respect to one class of strikes, the gains of the 
laborers have not involved any corres p ‘nding logs to the 
employers, and practically no loss at ull to the commu- 
nity at large. These ars the strikes for shorter hours. 
In England the hours of Jabor hsve been reduced 
from thirteen and even eighteen at the beginning of 
the century to less than ten and often only eight to day. 
Yoetautborities are ag reed that, taking the year through, 
the men now do more work and better work in the 
short hours than they formerly did in the long. The 
importance of this gain c snnot easily be overestimated. 
Bat with reepect to all other strikes, the gain to the one 
side involves a loss almost ¢qi.] tothe other. In the 
cass of every strike so long a3 it is 1a progress, both 
sides, and the commu ity along with them, are losing 
heavily. At the best, a strike is litigation; at the worst, 
itiswar. Tae fear of either of these events may be 
wholesome ; but the presence of either of them is an 
unmitigated curse. ; 


THE ART OF THE YEAR, 


By Rre.tey Hitescocr, 


N past years American art has suffered, so far as the 
p! biic is concerned, by @ division of forces ; but the 
present Acadeny exhibition represents fairly artists of 
all schools and ages, of all cults and tendencies. The 
men who csme to us from Parla and Munich a dozen 
years ago believed, rightly or wrongly, that the doors of 
the Aca*emy were c'osed against them, and thus the 
S>clety of American Artists came into being, and for 
some years fulfilled a useful purpose. We stili have the 
two exhibitions, but the radicals, or liberals, whatever 
they may be called, have returned to the Academy, 
bringing with them their younger brathren. The 8>cl- 
ety exhibition is one of much technical merit, but one 
of promise rather than performance, 

Perhaps it may be urged that nothing more than 
promise can be predicated of any exhibition by American 
artists, since we have no national art ; but the Academy 
exhibition is a reminder that many of our artiate have 
passed beyond the tentative stage, the time of imitation 





would not be wise to cite some of the older painters as 
examples, for their way means simply the adoption of a 
formula. We all know the stony, afrless landecapes, 
the ane nic n; mphs, the trivial Jllustrative genres which 
appear year after year, painted according to a studio 
receipt which has been handed down from Dtiweldorf 
or another school of artificiality. But, on the other 
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hand, we have George Inness, an artist jmpulaive snd 
erratic, but a master in the breadth of design, the sub- 
tlety of atmospheric ¢ffects, the richness of coloring, 
and the vitality of his better work like the beautiful 
“September Afternoon” at the Academy. The com- 
position may be a thought awkwar 1, the intense b'ue of 
the sky and white of a sunlit wall true of Spain or Al- 
giers, not of New Jersey ; but the picture lays hold upon 
us, not only becsuse ft is beautiful, but becsuss it is the 
expression of that genuine and lusty vitality which is as 
rare In the literature as in the art of theday I: ts this, 

or perhsps it would be truer to say it ia a ruder virility, 

which stamps Mr. Winslow Homer’s work with distinc- 

tion. His fisbermen in their long otls&in coats, firmly 

planted on the swaying deck, are heroic figures, modern 

Vikings, who bring to us the onward rush of the keel, 

the breath of the waves, and the dash of the salt sea 

foam It ie strength of line and not sensuous charm of 
cclor upon which Mr. Homer depends for his expres- 

sion ; but the essential thing {s not the form, but the man 
behind the work. There are no better examples of per- 
sonality in art than those presented by the pictures of 
these two artists, but the same exhibition illustrates Mr. 

Homer Martin’s feeling for largeness and simplicity of 
design, and for space and distance, and a mellowness of 
tone whichfeuggests Michel. Then there fs Mr. Tryou’s 
September landscape, with its delicate grays, yellows, 

and browns, which shows sensitiveness of perception 
and delicacy in execution, These qualities flad diffei« 
ent forms of expression in Mr. Mowbray’s painting of 
nymphs whose airy movement represents the evening 
breeze, and in Mr Bogert’s atudies of the effects of early 
twilight. The latter are a few of many examples 
which show closer obaervation and greater refinement 
in execution, but the growth of the latter quality is a 
familiar feature of modern expression, whe' her in |.tera- 
ture orinart, It is to be felt in Mr, St, Gaudena’s bust 
of General Sherman, an admirable example of the pict- 
uresque or deccrative style in sculpture. The pecullar 
alertness of the pose, the rumpled hair, the rough beard, 
the disordered collar and tie and folds of the coat, are 
sll characteristic in their way ; and yet sculpture is : up- 
posed to embody the permanent and essential, not the 
incidental. This is an ¢xsellent genre picture. Per- 
haps it represents the sitter to-day vividly enough, but 
sculpture is for the future as well, and poster! y will 
concern {itself with Sherman the leader of the march 
through Gsorgla—although the Gonera! himself is prob- 

ably glad enough to escspe the subject. Nobody asks 

for "a return to mock-herofcs or conventional expla- 

nations, but a portrait: bust should embody the per- 

manent, and it is probsble that b'story will not con- 
tent ‘herself with recording that Sherman was alert, 

nervous, fussy—if history consents to the word—and 
vivecious. Mr. St. Gsudens fs a bora artist, but per- 
beps it was the chance of his youthful cameo-cutting 
which led him to become scu)ptor rather than,painter, 
Hts feeling for color and for illustrative details way 
recently shown in his “ Puritan,’ a statue beautiful in 
mary ways, and yet one in which tke sturdily uncom 

promisiog, downright Puritan became ‘‘ picturesque” 
despite himself. Oathe other hand. Mr. Warner might 
be called a sculptor to the manor born ; that is, the actual 
line and form possible in modeling are bis natural 
means of exoressi n. The purity and nobility of Mr. 
Warner’s style are shown in his bust of Mc. Alden Weir. 
a bust which has the permanency of classic work. Tais 
is not the art of transient fllustration, nor of prepossess- 
ing details, but the art which expresses essentials in 
noble form and therefore lives. In ita simplest rorm 
the difference between these two scu!ptors doth of 
whom bave done s0 much admirable work is a differ- 
ence as old as art—the difference between Pheidias and 
Praxiteles, or perhap* that between certain of the pre- 
Raphselites and the Venetian colorists It is mucb that 
sculpture so personal snd so praiseworthy should be 
found within the Academy’s walls. 

Those who haunt the galleries from year to year have 
not fatled to notice that the present exhibition is pitched 
in a higher key than its predecessors. There is more 
sunsbive, and a more cecided expression of atmospheric 
luminosity. According to the old tradition handed 
down from Ruysdael, nature is to bs subdued and toned 
down by the arti:t ; and this tradition 1: fluenced even 
Theodore Rousseau, who wasstimu'ated by the example 
of Constable to a revolt against the artificialliy of the 
school of Claude Lorraine. Corot, a painter acutely 
sensitive to the refinements of atmospheric effects, was 
perhaps the first of a modern school of landscape 
painters who have done much to give us a truer know)l- 
edge of the subtleties of alr and light, Bastien Lepage, 
whose tendency was toward an uncompromising natural- 
ism, endeavored to palot objects as they really appear 
in the diffased light of nature, but the “impressionists,” 
with a'l their vagaries and insistence upon extremes, 
have founded their practice upon a truth and have 
taught a useful lesson. I+ has been the alm of Claude 
Monet to paint nature as it is,and he has given un- 





filnachingly the briliiant yellows, raw greens, and violet 
shadows of a landacape in full sunlight. The school of 
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light and air is responsible for many extravagancies, as 
I pointed out in a former number of The Christian 
Union, but it is founded upon adherence to nature 
rather than convention, and its influence is an apprecia- 
ble factor in modern art. There are several landecapes 
at the Academy exhibition which show the direct influ- 
ence of Monet, and there are figure studies which bear 
the impress of Degas and Pissarro. Much of this work, 
like that of Mr. W. 8. Allen, is tentative, but it is not 
to be given over to wholesale condemnation. Even Mr. 
Sargent, the brilliant young painter, who has earned 
success in Parls and in London, suggests certain 
of the so-called “impressionists” in the high key 
and unconveniionalized coloring of the portraits shown 
here, and in juminosity. But Mr. Sargent’s present 
portraits must be reluctantly taken to point a 
mora). His subjects at the Academy and the Society 
are mears to ‘‘¢ffect,” and itcannot be felt that this 
hasiy, giitiering, dashing work does justice to the 
personality of his sitters or to the reputation of the 
artist. His little sketches of Venetian scenes are re- 
markable for their subtle perception of color values, 
their atmosphere, and their naturalism, but in his por- 
traits the artist has subordinated the individuality of his 
sul jects to a showy execution which is full of nervous 
unrest. Beslde Mr. Sargent’s piece of pyrotechnics 
at the Society exhibition is its opposite, a quiet, rest- 
ful, sympathetic, substantia:!!y painted portrait of Cole, 
the engraver, by Mr. Wyatt Eaton, a picture which one 
could live with ; and near by isa sketch of a head by Mr. 
Donoho, which at least interests us in the personality of 
the subject. Other portraits testify to the blind prej- 
udice of portrait-seekiag Americans who deem it 
neces ary to visit foreign ateliers or to import the 
foreign painters of whom nearly a score have visited us 
within the last half-dozen years. These exhibitions 
offer Mr. Dewing’s charming little portrait of a lady in 
pale yellow, 8 picture of genuine individuality daintily 
«expressed, Mr. Eakin’s strikingly unconscious portrait 
ot Professor Barker, Mr. Weir's sedate likeness of John 
Gilbert, Mr. Benson’s remarkable outdoor portrait of a 
young girl in white, a vigorous outdoor portrait study 
by Miss Brewster, some of Mr. W. M. Caase’s clever 
work in portraiture, and portraits by Messrs. Dannat, 
Cox, and by Eastman Jobnson, to cite one of the older 
painters who has not lost his youthfulness, These 
pictures and others prove the right of American portrait- 
ure to recognition t-day, even though recognition could 
not have been asked on merit a quarter of & century’ago, 

It will always happen that studies of comparatively tri- 
filmg subjects will form the majority of the figure paint- 
ings, but the proportion of pictures of imaginative qual- 
ity or thoughtful purpose is not discoursging. One of 
the prize pictures at the Academy, Mr. Mowbray's 
‘* Evening Breeza,” shows ® fancy delicate though 
sometimes overatrained, aud Mr. Brush’s painting of an 
Azkc sculptor is at least a serlously considered work, 
even though the historical accuracy of the picture be 
open to impeachment. Mr. A. P. Ryder’s ‘‘ Christ and 
Mary” is an excellent example of an artist whose feel- 
ing for color is unfortunately not accompanied by 
knowledge of other quirements of his craft, At the 
Sectety exhibition is Mr. Abbott Thayer’s ‘‘ An Angel,” 
a sweet and serlous face rendered with a graceful charm 
of manner which would make the picture a masterpiece 
were it maintained. Attempts at decorative forms by 
Miss Wheeler, Mr. Tiffany, and Mr. Shirlaw, neo-classi. 
clam from Mr. Maynard, and Mr. Cox’s sturdy effort to 
paint the nude body in action, may be cited among the 
figure pieces of more serious purpose. But among 
other figure paintings there are not wanting ‘x- 
amples of the commonpiace redeemed by the min- 
ner of presentation. The trivial, the mean, and 
the vulgar are also present in the exhibitions of 
the season, but, unless mere triviality be accounted 
a crime, there is very littie which positively offends 
good taste. The proportion of subjects indicating 
something more than 8 material purpose seems to 
be a littie larger. The quality of the execution in the 
figure pictures certalaly sho ws some improvement ; and 
yet, despite the amount of figure work at the Society 
exhibition, the growth of American landscape art can be 
more confidentiy affirmed. 

Of our recent work in \andscape only a word can be 
said, since these netes have exceeded already thelr pro- 
posed limits, It is difficult to characterize bri fly an 
art which represents 80 many and such varied influences 
and forces, outside of the individualliies of the painters. 
There are siill with us representatives of the old school 
of vast topographical detail, the objactive recorders of 
the facts of natural scenery, and with them are those 
who bave sought to tread in the footsteps of Daubigay, 
Rousseau, Harpignies, Puvis de Cnavannes, Bastien- 
Lepage, Ciaude Monet, Boidint, Mauve, even Courbet, 
and others whose ii fluence can be noted in these exhi- 
bitions. Yet this is likely to produce a false impres- 
sion, for the number of imitators among our artists is 
not iarge, even though it is only a comparatively few 
who have finally ‘‘ found” themselves and developed a 





distinctly individual style. Mr. Inness is certainly a 
law unto himself. Mr. Wyant’s work is of a leas positive 
character, but it is always penetrated with sentiment : 
and this may usually be affirmed of the pictures of Mr. 
Tryon, an artist of delicate rather thau robust fiber, 
who is primarily a tonalist, an aim which has led to 
some charming results. Mr. Davis, a promising artist, 
is not yet sure of himse]f, as this year's work clearly 
indicates. There is Mr. Murphy, another tonalist ; Mr. 
Gifford, whose brown landscapes have given place toa 
winter agene; Mr. Palmer, who leads the list of painters 
of blue snow shadows; Messrs. Cox and Coffin, the 
latter a delicate observer of sunrise and twilight effects ; 
Mr. Chase, one of the cleverest of workers in the 
Franco-Italian manner ; and 80 the list might run on if 
mention of names were needed. It would be unjust to 
pass over Mr. George Hitchcock’s ‘‘ Dutch Tulip Gar- 
den,” asupetb painting, second to none of the year 
in many qualitier, and his admirably expressed 
"Dutch Miukmaid.” In both these pictures there 
is to be seen a distinctive quality of modern Jand- 
scape ari—the effort for alr and light. The first 
general characteristic of our landsceps painting is 
the choice of ‘‘ bits,” of nooks and corners and com- 
paratively simple themes instead of the panoramic 
subjects deemed necessary by the older painters. Stil] 
more worthy of note is the modern study of serie] 
effects, the quality of shadows, the ¢ffect of the 
sky, the general diffusion of aimosphere. These quer- 
tions may not greatly concern one ciass of tovalists 
who regard landscape only as a means of performing a 
eymphony, which is false to nature, although it may 
possess a certain charm. But pictures like these date 
back to a time when a convention was always substituted 
for natural landscape. The tendency to-day is to bring 
us face to face with na‘ure. 


THE RELIGIOUS PROBLEM IN INDIA.—IIL. 


By P. C. Mozoompar. 


HEN an anti-Hindu religion like Mohammed- 
anism, by virtue of the Mohsmmedan con- 
quest of India, and the intercourse of races, was the 
source of sO many monotheistic reforms, nay, even 
caused the formation of a new nationality like the Sikhs, 
what wonder that a militant faith like Christianity, 
militant yet uniqae in its gentle beneticence, should 
deeply irfluence the religious vitality of the Hindu 
nation ? And hence during the last eeventy years most 
important religious re’orms have character!zed the his- 
tory of our progress. The chief among these reforms is, 
of course, the Brahmo Somsj. But not only has the 
Brahmo Somtj come to have sections and subsections, 
but similar other movements have sprung up which do 
not claim a community of sympatby with the Brahmo 
Som+jatall. Though the objects of all these monothe- 
istic reforms be largeiy the same, unfortunate personal 
an.mosities have come to characterize the m, 80 that they 
work on different lives. But their origin is very nearly 
identical ; namely, the vitalizing influence of Christian- 
ity on Hindu thought and character. 

Now, the work of establishing true religion in India 
is twofold—negative and positive. The former means 
the removal of superstitions, errors, prejudices, and 
ignorance. The positive work means the inculcation of 
sound religion. It has been found by repeated experience, 
however, that religious errors and superstitions, the more 
they are att: cked the more inveterate they become. So 
this negative work has to be done by negative means. 
And nothing suggests a more effective means toward 
this end than the secular policy of education adopted by 
the British Government. The colleges and schools 
established ali over the country, and every day multi- 
plying, atteck no man’s religion and give no theological 
training. They are beyond suspicion, and have every 
man’s confidence in this respect. But the sound secu- 
lar knowledge which they impart is the moat destructive 
agency one can think of against false religicn in every 
form. Light dispels darkness by the law of nature. 
And no light is so strong as the light of science to dispel 
the darkness of religious ignorance. Ejucation, as such, 
thus does a most important religious work in India. 
Though we often deplore the loosening of social and 
moral restraints which secular education is every day 
producing »smongst us, it is for such monotheistic re. 
forms as those we have alluded to to supply right 
restraints in the place of wrong ones. Let Western 
science carry the light of knowledge into the obscurest 
recesses of the lives of the masses, and if our religious 
workers are at all true to their vocation, they should be 
able to uprear convictions, creeds, spiritual sentiments, 
and purity of morals upon the ground thus cleared by 
the hand of education. The work may at first be 
arduous, but every step gained will mske the next step 
easier, till a national monotheism is substituted in the 
place of this crumbling idolatry around. 

But how often, in the midst of these temp>rary specu- 
lations, we are apt to forget the incarnate influences that 
are continually moving around us, and demand devout 
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attention and thought! Christ and Christianity have 
been a never-ending theme since the very foundation of 
the Brahmo Somsj fifty-seven years ago, and yet the 
heats and excitements of the day weaken our eyesight 
to the momentous greatness of thesubject. The mission 
of Christianity in India is still a problem. Yet we re- 
formers of the day feel there could not be a national re- 
ligion in this country which discounted the relations of 
the modern Hindu ‘heist to the personality of Jesus 
Christ, and the victorious religion which bears the 
authority of hisname. The Brahmo Somsj has claimed 
and used the privilege of familiarizing that name to the 
rising generation of Hindu theists, and exacting honor 
and tender reverence to it. But though every knee 
should bow to Christ’s name, it is not merely the name 
of Christ that will ever suffice for the spiritual needs of 
the nation; we want the spirit, character, life, death, 
the love, faith, and holiness, that are condensed in the 
image of the supreme Sonship of God. Enough has 
been already said by the representatives of the Brahmo 
Somsj of the place and mission of Jesus Christ in that 
church. The problem now must be viewed in another 
aspect. Can the lofty truths embodied in the life of 
Christ be realized and assimilated without reference to 
the progress of Christian churches and denominations, 
the concrete facts of historical Christianity in its victori- 
ous career for the last twenty centuries? We have often 
ventured to differentiate Christianity from Carist We 
know also that this Christianity is not one stream, but 
many streams of many lands, of varying depths and 
breadths, all tracing their source to the same altitudes of 
faith, and together forming a history of spiritual achieve- 
ment unique in the records of mankind. Tous men of 
the New Dispensation religious history is a subject of 
the devoutest study. God reveals his deepest purposes in 
history. The history of divine relations is like some uni- 
versal theater, wherein each succeeding century isa pano. 
ramic ecene of sublime, ix finite spiritual value—here the 
arts and realities make a union—wherein the generatlong 
of men, as they pass in the procession of time, cach act a 
part, often a mysterious half-forgotten part, assigned 
not here, but from the eternal mansions above, under 
the leading of great prophet mss‘ers. We contemplate, 
therefore, with the devoutest faith the historical Chris- 
tianity that surrounds us. If Christ represents the 
doctrines of Incarnation and Resurrectiou, Christianity 
embodies life in Chriat. If Christ represents the Ideal, 
Christianity represents the Real in religion. It is true 
that we have been often unable to congratulate Chris- 
tlan missionary bodies on the outward results of 
their work. But is there the least hesitation on 
that account, on the part of any honest man, to 
admit that the inward results of those labors are 
harvested in the character of the present generation 
of Hindu reformers, in moral enthusiasm, in intellect- 
ual elevation, in free aspiraticns, in epiri'ual cravings, 
the satisfaction of which must form the principal werk 
of the National Church when it arises? It i, therefore, 
the duty of every monothetic worker so to ac just the 
relations between his movement and the Christian 
churches that they may become every day more perma- 
nent and more intimate, till at last both may constitute 
one Divine Household. The mission of Chiisifanity, 
in returning once more to its home in the East, is not 
merely to raise individuals into higher planes of moral 
and spiritual life. It hasa nobler work stilltodo. Itis 
destined to regenerate and raise Eastern religions into 
greater vitality, and into greater adaptability tothe ap- 
titudes of Eastern nations. By coming in contact with 
Christianity, it is curious to relate, Hinduism and Buddh- 
iam have not crumbled into dust, as enthusiastic evan- 
gelists had prophesied, but the old religions have more 
widely spread over the world than before, have received 
the baptism of a new national life, which is showing 
itself in powerful movements like the Brahmo Somej, 
But if Christianity is to accomplish one part of her mis- 
sion by modifying Hindu faith, the other part of her 
work, which is «qually important, will have to be 
accompli:hed also. And that is, Christianity will have 
to be largely influenced, modified, and remade in India 
by the spiritual genflus of the nation. Retaining its 
fundamental character and principles, which are univer- 
sal, Christianity will have to¢xpand more and more in 
sympathy, in doctrine, in practical operation, so that the 
nation may recognize it, not as a foreign system, as the 
religion of a cor quering people, but as the natural 
development of their own instincts and aspirations. 
For this desirable result, let me say, we demand a well- 
organized Christian mission to represent that order of 
faith and principles which are embodied in men like the 
lamented great Henry Ward Beecher. We require a 
Christianity that is not ashamed to learn while it teaches, 
and that, in undertaking to reform India, shall be itself 
reformed also. 

The future monotheism of our land shall be like a 
mighty arch, one part cf which reats in the East, ihe 
land of the rising sun, and the other part is planted In the 
far West, where the sun sets. Asa National Church it 
draws its strength from all the great past of the Hindu 
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people, thelr spiritual instincts, their emotional wor- 


ship, their faith, asceticism, imaginativeness—every- 
thing which m>kes the Hindus eminent as a religious 
nation. Asa Universal Church it draws its power from 
all the great religions of the world, but especially from 
Christianity, ‘'s doctrines, scriptures, prophets, and 
sacraments. The religion of Christ represents all that 
is noble in Western civilization, Western morality, 
science, or faith. India represents all that fg spiritual, 
warm, or ten¢’r in the East. When Christian mono- 
theism and Hindu monotheism unite, act and react 
upon each other, well might we hope for a New Dispen- 
«ation of the Spirit which will give us back the ancient 
Soirlt of God whose image has grown so dim, that 
India too may share in the Psalmist’s benediction, 
‘* Blessed. is the land of which God is the Lord, and the 
people whom he has called to his {pheritance.” 





THE TRIALS OF AN AMFRICAN BRIDE. 
By ApELA E. ORPEN. 


T is quite needless to relate how I became acquainted 
with Charley, or when he first paid me attention, or 
how and where he proposed to me. All this is beside 
the mark. J am not going to say 8 word about it, nor 
about our wedding tour to Switzerland and Frauce. I 
shall begin at our home-com{n-. For this article is to 
be a fe'thful account of the ¢rzals of my brids! days, and 
who ever heard of them beginning on the wedding tour ! 
Well, we got home, and the first impressions were not 
inspiriting, there is no denying that fact. I had heard 
about London fogs, and, as I was to make that great 
city my home, I mentally determined that I should 
cheerf:lly put up with them when they came. But I did 
not ¢xpect one on the first day. 

‘* My dear, there is a regular pea-soup fog on,” said 
Charley, as we puffed and snorted into ‘he ststio® at 
Charing Cross. Such a change from Venice! Dear 
me! Bit then, of course, one’s life cannot be one long 
honeymoon ! 

We got home somehow that night, very late and very 
cold, and fonnd a bright English fire awaiting us, and 
also a trim English servant. She looked so demure aud 
so elegant, with a white rosette pinned to her shoulder 
in honor of me, that I dreaded the moment when I 
should have to give her an order. I felt very much 
more like a visitor in her house than a mistress In my 
own. especially when she said : 

“If you please, “um, this is the dining-room, and 
shall I show you to your room, ’um, and pleasa, ’um, 
cook says as when will you have supper served ?” 

Ard this was my home, which I had never seen be- 
fore! But Charley had told me so much about it, and 
drawn pictures and plans of it on the backs of every 
envelope and on every stray scrap of paper during our 
wedding tour, that I felt quite familiar with it. Next 
morning Charley had to go off to town very early, be- 
cause he had been playing truant to a disgraceful'extent, 
he said, and really must not idle any more ; sol was left 
alone to get acquainted with my new home. It was 
very nice, and very different from what I was accus- 
tomed to; a little toy house of red brick, with gables 
and angles and funny windows. Charley had said that 
he had the heavy baggage all unloaded, but that he had 
left the ornaments and knickknacks for me to add ; and 
though there was quite a respectable amount of fur- 
niture In each room, yet everything looked new and 
shiny, and, it must be confessed, somewhat unhomelike. 

My first trial took place, of course, in the kitchen. 
Not that my cook got drunk or stole the meat ; she was 
a model servant in every way. But 1 did not know the 
names of anything, it seemed tome, The familiar pots 
and kettles, whose uses and names I understood very 
well in mamma’s kitchen at home, had disappeared and 
given place to saucepans fonumerahble, The very dishes 
and plates had changed names, and glasses meant wine- 
glasses exclusively. In fact, I was almost tongue-tied 
with the drexd of using a wrong word and hearing the 
cook say inqulringly, ‘‘ Perhaps it’s the jug you mean, 
’um,” when I had called ita pitcher! The d{sh-cloths 
were not dish-cloths, they had bacome rubbers ; and rub- 
bers were ru>bera no longer, but had changed into 
goloshes! Nor did my perplexity cease in my own 
house ; it haunted mo when shopping, and even pursued 
me to the market. I wanted some coarse muslin for a 
rag bag, for I was going to be the nestest of house: 
keepers. I sought a large emporium wherein every- 
thing {s sold, and asked for musiin, coarse and strong. 
I was shown delicate, filmy webs, suitable for a nymph’s 
hall dress—if nymphs ever require ball-dresses, that is. 
I tried toexpiain. The bland shopman comprehended 
me not. Finally I said, tentatively, bop'ng he might 
uaderstand, that I wanted some cotfon, sirong and 
coarse: he brought me some spools of No. 20 thread. 
At length I espled the very thing oa a shelf. 

‘*‘Thst’s what I waat,” I said, exu'tingly. 

“That, ma’am ; why, that’s calico /” was his scornful 
reply. 

8 »mewhat disconcerted after this repulse, I went to 


gentlemen at the counter, whoinquired, after,the manner 
of his race: 

** What can I get for you this morning, madam ?” 

‘*T want an umbrella,” said I. 

** An umbrells, madam !” 

** Yes,” aald I, in desperation; “if youc+'1 it an um- 
brella—I want something to keep the rain cff my hat,” 
‘* Certainly, madam, certainly,” he said, hurriedly, in 
an apprehensive sort of way, as he proceeded to get what 
I wanted All the while he kept eying me with nervous, 
anxtous glance, so that I feel convinced he thought me 
an escaped lunatic. 

And yet we are supposed t> speak the same language 
on both sides of the Atlantic! On, dear! I almost wish 
we did not, for then there would be dictionaries printed 
for our use, avd we ehould not have that horrid feeling 
of being in a nightmare where things sre the same and 
yet cifferent in a way that Is distracting. 

‘¢T shouldn’t wonder if vour bridal visitors began to 
put fn an appearance soon,” #ald Charley one morning 
about a week after our home coming. 

My heart sank within me, but I was afraid to confess 
my cowardice. I preceeded craftily. I asked Charley 
if he did not think he could come home a little earlfer 
than usua!, say four o'clock {Instead of six. No, 
Charley didn’t think he could just at present ; the fact 
was, he was busy, etc , etc., and so it ende’ In my being 
kissed and left alone t> face theenemy. Yes, there was 
no other word for it; my flret caller was an enemy whom 
I dreaded from the bottem of my cowardly heart. Sup- 
pose some “ne did come. What waa I to say to them ? 
I never used t> lack for conversation at home, but then 
I knew everybody, or at least I knew about everybody, 
and I knew what they were thinking of, and #0 it was 
perfectly eaty to talk, and very pleasant, too But here 
in London I was completely at sea. I had not the 
faintest notion in what channel people’s thoughts were 
rucning, any more than if I had drepped from the moon. 

Good gracious. there’s the bell! Somebody is com- 
ing! I am convinced that the bell-wire 1s, in some 
mysterious way, fastened to my heart, for it began beat- 
ing violently the moment the bell rang. 

The door opened, and Maria, that is, the trim maid, 
announced Mrs. Jessop, in her most dignified manner. 
My head swam, my eyes grew dark, but I stood up 
somehow and bowed to the advancing figure. Charley 
told me never to shake hands on mesting a stranger for 
tho first time, hut only after introduction on the leave- 
taking. Mrs Jessop stopped for one-half second, and 
then she laughed a bright, cheery laugh. 

** Well, my dear, I hope I’m your first visitor,” she 
sald, and her words seemed like a summer breeza in 
their fresh joyousvess, 

‘© Yes, you are,’ I replied I wanted to say more, 
but I was suddenly reminded by the full sound of her 
voice and accent that my Own were so very differer t. 

‘© That’s right,” resumed the Summer Breeze. ‘“ You 
see, I have known your husband a long time, and when 
he went cff to America for his wife I said, Dear me! 
that poor thing will be fright ‘ully lonely and miserable 
here in London at first, and I'll go and see her to make 
her feel at home.” 

I answered auitably, I hope, but I said with some 
warmth that I was not one bit lonely and miserable ; 
wher‘upon the Summer Breez laughed again. 

‘*Oh, you young brides! You are so on the lookout 
for slights at your happiness. I didn’t mean that. Now, 
tell me, were you not dreading your visit: +s? I am 
gure you were ; you imagino that we are different from 
you Americans, and that you’ll find us hard to get on 
with. Not a bit of it, if you are only not afraid of us ” 
And so 846 rattled on most delight'ully of this and the 
other. When she got up to go, saying that she had 
atayed much longer than sh ntended, she kissed me 
good-by and sald she hoped see much of me. I had 
no idea how the time had own, and when Charley 
came back and I told him who had called he was 
ples3ed, remarking that everybodg liked Mra, Jessop. 

Encouraged by this success, I awaited my next visitor 
with comparative tranquillity. The connection between 
the bell-wire and my heart was decidedly Jess vivid. I 
hardly minded when Maria announced Mrs. Kingston. 
But, oh | where was the genial Summer Breeze now! 
Ita presence was sorely needed. Mre. Kingston entered 
the room with slow and stately carriage, and froze me 
with the dignity of her bow. She had been arxious to 
make my acquaintance, shu said, in a voice from the 
North Pole that almost made me shiver. Her eyes took 
in at a glance both me and everything In the room, and 
made me horribly wonder if my dress was on wrong 
side before or if the cosl-b: x was standing on the plano. 
Mrs. Kingston smiled freq sently in a mechanical sort of 
way ; that is, she parted her well-cut lips and showed 
her fine teeth for an instant, then suddenly closed the 
lips tight just as if her mouth was a Iime-light that was 
unexpectedly turned to dazzle the beholcer and then 
instantaneously turned off agiin. There was not a bit 
of genial life in those lime-light smiles. Still, 1 was 
determined to be friendly, s0 I asked my visitor would 





make another purchase, and secosted one of those polite 


ashe not take off her things ? 


I instantly knew I had said semething wrong, for she 
gave me such a look of well-bred amazement that I felt 
almost turning to stone, I could understand now via‘ 
it must be to he 


‘“* Gorgonized from head to font 
With a stony British stare.” 


No; thanks go much (limelight smile), I was very 

ktnd, so very kind (another flash) hut she wouldn’t take 

off her hat, thanks (fina) dazzling flash). -. 

Desperately I tried to collect my though's again. Mrs. 

Kingston aske7 was it not a great nulsance getting into 

anew house. No, [had not found {ta nuteaucs. Another 
awful pause. 1 muet make ap effort to talk, or I shoul? 

become a petrified mummy. I would ber" a congenfal 
subject, at all events. I mentioned ‘he Queen. Mrs, 

Kingston had not seen this week's ‘‘Queer':” was thera 
anything particularly good In {t? She did not care for 
it much as a rule; the fashions were not the very latest: 
she got hers dire:t from Paris I had not mes~t the 
vewspaper, {waa obliged to explain, I meant Q ‘teen 
Victoria. O. indeed ! really, she hadn’t understood; of 
courae, yes! The Jime-lights followed each other in such 
rapid succession that there was a perfect coruscation of 
them. I almost thought I saw 4 real smile in‘her eye this 
time At last she got unto voawav. I sald I honed she 
would come soon again. A quick look accompanied by 
a Hme-light manifestation. I had done wrong again! 
I felt {t, I knew it, but couldn't tell where, The door 
closed on her, and I breathed again. She must have 
been with me several hours, tojudge by my feelings, T 
looked st my watch ; just seven minutes since the bell 
rang. Well. they were the longest minutes I ever spent 
out of a dentist’s operative roo n, 

Charley came home. ‘“ Well, any visitors to-day, 
little wife ?” 

** Yas; Mrs. Kingston.” 

“Ob, she is a very fine lady indeed. What did you 
say to her ?” 

**T tried to talk about the Queen,” 

Charley burst into a roar of laughter. 

*Oh,'b7 Jove. you don’t ssy so!” he observed at 
Jeneth. I remained silent until his unaccountable 
laughter should have spent itself, e-d then sald : 

‘* What is the matter with the Queen that I should 
not speak about ber ?” 

With an effort Charley became grave. 

‘* Why, vou chil? none but Americans ever talk 
about the Queen We never mention her.” 

** Why not ?” T queried. 

**Oh, I can’t tell you that; r-bedy ever does, and 
that Is all JT know about it. You may speak of the 
Princess of Wales if you care to, and you mav say how 
aweet she Inoked the other day tn the nark, but don’t 
mention anybory else belonging to the Royal Family, or 
von')l be Jaughed at. We don’t nride ourselves on our 
loyalty nowadays in London. I remember a young 
fellow from Chicego told me he spent his last dav in 
England in going to Windsor to sea the Queen. Wher 
T asked him what on earth made him do auch an absurd 
thing, he sald he ~ ould not dare return to America 
without seeing the Queen. for every one would be sure 
to ask him bad he done go.” ¢ 

‘© What shall [ telk about then, and yet be safe ? 
Westminster Abbav ?” 

** Bless you! no,” reviled Charley “* Don’t mention 
the Abbsy, nor the Towar, nor St Paul’s, nor the Na- 
tional Gallery, nor the British Museum. The chances 
are taat none of your visitors bave ever seen them since’ 
they were childron and taken the rounds of the sights.” 

‘* What shall I talk about, then ?” I cried, in despalr, 

“The weather.” replied Charley, with conviction, 
** Abuse that under all circumstances, and you will be 
in the fashion.” 

** Tt is stupid to talk about the weather. I havealways 
made a point of not doing so.” 

‘*My simple gtr), you will never get on in English 
acclety without the -veather. It can’t be done, so don’t 
attempt it.” 

Tatood my ground bravely for three weeks or a month, 
during which time I received fifty-six visitors. T became 
an adept in English conversation ; could talk for fifteen 
minutes without mentioning avy of the forbidden toptes 
Iam sorry that I bad to fall back upon the weather 
oftener than I could have wished, but {t was such truly 
amazing weather to me that I felt less ashamed of 
such backtliding than otherwise would have been the 
case, 

‘* Now it ia time for you to return the calls.” satd 
Charley, manifestly preparing to run away from a pos 
sible invitation to accompany me. However, I was 
magnanimeus. I did not suggest that he should doso 
I went cheerfully enough to my firatcall It wag ha'f- 
vast four {n the afternoon The lady of the house was 
very gracious, and locked the pictura of ccmfort, with a 
hook in her lap and her fest on the fender. - Scarce had 
I taken my seat, far from ths fire ([ had learned now that 
no one {3 exp30h91 to ranyz73 any 9274000 in'az1 art 
no matter how hot the room may be), when my hostess 
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‘Tea, if you please,” she said to the servant who 
an*wered the summons, and in a few minutes a boiling 
k« ttle was brought in, and then a tray, and then cupsand 
gaucers, and thin bread and bu'ter, and cakes of many 
shapes. Very daintily the lady made tea and put the 
cosey over the teapot, talking nicely all the time, while 
I wondered at her little airs and graces. 

‘* No, thank you, not any tea for me,” I said, in reply 
to her pr: ffared cup. I thought she would have dropped 
the dainty china vehicle in her astonishment. 

** Don’t you take tea ?” 

*€ No, never,” I replied. 

** What do you drink, then? What do you take for 
breakfast ? How can you live without tea ?” 

I waa endeavoring to rep'y to all these queries, when 
the door opened—and Mrs. K'ngetor entered, accompa- 
nied, of course. by her lime-lights, No sooner was she 
seated and accommodated with a cup of tea than the 
marvelous announcement was made to her that I did 
not drink tea. 

**How very extraordinary !” she exclaimed. ‘I 
wonder you can exist! I don’t believe I could live 
through one day without tea. It is the only thing that 
I must have always.” 

This discourse was abundantly {lluminated according 
to Mra Kingston's peculfar patent. As the ladies drank 
theic tea and thus expressed themselves, a horrible 
thought entered my bratn. Perhaps I should have 
offered them tea when they ceme.to see me! I got hot 
and then cold at the bare suspicion. Oh, that wicked 
Charley |[—not to warn me that Eaglish ladies cannot 
live without tea! How was I to know? 

It was true enough. Charley corroborated my worst 
feare. A hostess was expected to have tea for visitors, 
and there I bad let fifty-six English ladies come 60 see 
me without ever having offered them a cup of that tea 
for which their souls were longing ! 

When I told Marla, in my moat dignified voice, 
always to briag in tea for visttors, she melted from her 
usual reserve and almost smiled. 

‘- Yes’um. I was halways in the ’abit of bringing tea 
to the drawing-room at five o’clock, um, but as ’ow 
you didn’t horder it, ’um, I didn’t mske so bold as to 
bring tt without horders, ’um.” 

I knew she despised me, but how could I help 
it? I had t» bear it, Even Caarley wes unsymp:- 
thetic ; sald he was very glad [ had not given my vistt- 
ors sny tea; they took a great deal too much already ; 
’twould do them good to go without, etc. But I hai 
not come to L ndon to correct the evil practices of the 
inhabitants, s0 I always thereafter dispensed tea to all 
comers. 

My next trial heralded ite approach by a very thick 
envelope, written over in a big sprawling hand, con- 
taining an {ovitation to dinner. 

Why do Eglich ladies write such big, uncouth char- 
acters, I wonder! I asked Caarley; he dida’t know, 
unless to be distinguishable from the men, who write a 
very smal] and neat hand, asarule. I had never been 
to a stately Esglish dinner, so I looked forward to this 
event with curiosl y slightly mixed with dread. 

The repast was very g'and, and the guests very fine. 
A grave but very handsome gentlemsn, whose name 
was q ifte unfamiliar to me, was appointed to take me 
in to dinner. I thought he was a clergyman ; he looked 
like one and spoke like one, I imagined. I know now 
how to differentiate clergymen from their lay brethren in 
evening dress, but I dida’t then. In a resigned sort of 
Way my companion took the food that was offered to 
him, and dispatched it eatily, without burry or con 
fusion. The table wasa mass of silver. flowers, fruit, 
and glasses, very pretty iadeed; ubiquitous waiters 
seemed always at one’s elbow with a silver dish of 
something, so that we drifted on by numerous and 
almost imperceptible stages from fish to flesh and from 
fiesh to pudding, where we arrived at about 10 pm 
My supposed clergyman seemed iaterested in talking to 
one who did not know London. I happened to mention 
the theaters. He looked at me suddenly, and asked, I 
thought with a frown, did I like the theater. I was 
orliged to confess that I did; at the same time I said I 
had seen but few plays, being country bred. Ah! that 
was bad ; he was sorry to hear me own to such a taste; 
it should be checked, not encouraged; this was a 
degenerate age. much given to lightness and theater- 
going. I was surprised ; I said that not all clergymen 
Were as severe against the stage as he was; I did not 
defend all plays. He sheuld hope not (in a voice of 
deep and lugubrious solemnity). But still there were 
many plays whose tendency was good. Very few in- 
deed, asserted my companion. He was singular in 
his abhorrence of the stage, I said, even for a Courch- 
man. 80 much the worse !—in a hollow voiee of deep 
sadness. 

And s0.on, with more to the same purpose from me, 
but only to be met with melancholy negatives by my 
friend, 

** How did you like your companion ?” asked Char. 
ley, as we came home that night. ‘ You were lucky 





to be assigned such a jolly man,” 
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Jolly!’ I cried. ‘*Oh,if you could have heard 
his homilies agstost the stage! Ho is the greatest—” 

** What ?’’ shouted Charley. 

** I say he did nothing but abuse the stage and actors 
the whole time, Are all Eaglish clergymen s0 severe 
against the theater ?” 

**Oh, jumping Moses! but that is good !’’ was Char- 
ley’s reply to my question. ‘*Do. you know who your 
clergyman is ?” 

*~ Nu.” 

** Why, that was Mr. Starr, the famous comic actor 
of the Gaiety.” 

It took me three days to appreciate the flavor of 
Mr. Starr's fun, and then I laughed. I hope I shall 
meet him again one day, that I may tell him so. 





THE ELECT LADY. 


By GEoRGE MACDONALD, 


Author of “Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood,” “* Alec Forbes,” 
** Robert Falconer,” ete, 


CHAPTER XXIV.—THE WOOER 


LEXA kept hoping that Gzorge would be satisfied 

she was not inclined toward him as she had been ; 
and that, instead of bringing the matter to open issue, he 
would continue to come and go as the friend of her 
father. But George came to the conclusion that he 
ought to remain in doubt no longer, and one afternoon 
followed her into the garden. Sne had. gone there with 
a certain half-scientific, half-rel'gious book in her hand, 
from which she was storing her mind with arguments 
against what she supposed the opialons of Andrew. She 
had, however, little hope of his condescendiag to front 
them with counter argument. H «voice returned ever 
to the ear of her mind in words like these: ‘‘If you 
are content to think so, you are in no condition to re- 
ceiva what I havetocommunicate. Why should I press 
water ona soul that is not thirsty? Lot us wait for the 
drought of the desert, when life is a low fever, and the 
heart is dry; when the earth is like fron, and the 
heavens above it are a8 brass !” 

She started at the sound of George’s voice, 

** What lovely weather !” he said. 

Even lovers betake themselves to the weather asa 
medium—the side of nature which all understand. It 
was a good, cld-fashioned, hot, heavy summer after- 
noon, one {ll-chosen for love-making. 

** Yas.” answered Alexa, with a point of interrogation 
sub-audible, and held her book so that he might feel it 
on the point of being lifted again to eager eyes. But he 
was not more sensitive than sentimental, 

** Please put your book down fora moment. I have 
not of late asked too much of your attention, Alex, !” 

** You have been very kind, George,” she answered. 

* Kiad in not asking much of your attention ?” 

‘© Yca—that, and giving my father so much of yours.” 

**I certataly have seen more of him than of you,” 
returned George, hoping her words meant reproach. 
** But he has always been kind to me, and pleased to 
see me. You have not given me much encourage- 
ment !” ; 

To begin love-making with complaint is not wise, 
and George felt that he hed got into the wrong track ; 
but Alexa took care that he should not get out of it 
easily. Not being simple, he always settled the best 
course to pursue, and often went wrong. The man who 
cares only for what is true and right is saved much 
thinking and planning. He generally sees but one way 
of doing a thing. 

**T am glad to hear you say so, Gaorge. You have 
not mistaken me !” 

**You were not so sharp with me when I went 
away. Alexa.” 

**No; then you were going away.” 

** Should you not show a fellow some kindness when 
he is come back ?” 

**Not when he does not seem content with waa 
come back.’’ 

**T do not understand.” 

But Alexe gave no explanation. 

** You would be kind to me again if I were going 
away again ?” 

** Perhaps.” - 

** That is, if you were sure I was not coming back ’ 

**T did not say 80” 

**T can’t make it out, Alexs. I used to think there 
could never be any misuaderetanding between you and 
me. But something has crept in between us, and for 
the life of me I do not know what it is.” 

** There is one thing for which I am more obliged to 
you than I can tell, George—that you did not say any- 
thing before you went.” 

*T am awfully sorry for it now ; but I thought you 
understood !” 

“YT did; and I am very glad, for I should have re- 
pented it long ago.” 

This was hardly logtoal, but George seemed to 0 under- 
stand. 
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** You are cruel !” he said. ‘‘I should bave made it 
the business of my life that you never did !” 

Yet George knew of things he dared not tell that had 
taken place almost as soon as he was relieved from the 
sustaining and restraining human pressure in which he 
had grown up. 

**T am certain I should,” persisted Alexa. 

** Why are you so certain ?” 

** Because [ am s0 glad now to think I am free,” 

**Some one has been maligning me, Alexa. It is 
very hard not to know where the stab comes from.” 

‘** The testimony against you is from your own lips, 
George. I heard you talking to my father, and wat 
aware of a tone I did not like. I listened more atten- 
tively, and became convinced that your ways of think- 
ing had deteriorated. There seemed not a remnant lef: 
of the honor I then thought characterized you ” 

** Why, certainly, as an honest man,I cannot talk 
religion like your friend the farmer !” 

** Do you mean that Andrew [ngram is not an hones: 
man f” rejotped Alexa, with some heat, 

~.*I mean that I am an honest man.” 

**T am doubtful of you.” 

**T can tell the quarter whence that doubt was 
blown.” 

**It would beof greater consequence to blow ‘t away ! 
—George Crawford, do you believe yourself an honest 
man f” 

** As men go, yes.” 

But not as men go, George ’—as your mother in 
heaven would have the son of her pride ?” 

He was silent, 

** Would the way you have made your money stand 
the scrutiny of—” 

She had Avdrew in her mind, and was on the point 
of saying “‘ Jesus Christ,” but felt she had no right, and 
hesitated, 

‘*—of our friend Audrew ?” supplemented George, 
with a spiteful laugh. ‘‘ Theonly honest mode of mak- 
ing money he knows Js the strain of his muscles—the 
farmer-way. He wouldn’t keep up his corn for a better 
market—not he !” 

‘It so happens that I know he would not; for he 
and my father had a dispute on that very point, and I 
beard them. He sa'd poor people were not to go 
bunery that be might get rich. He was notsent into the 
world to make money, he sald, but to grow corn. The 
corn was grown, and he could get enough for it now to 
live by, and had no right and no desire to get more— 
and would not kesp it up The land was God’s, not 
his, and the poor were God’s children, and hed their 
rights from him. He was sent to grow corn for 
them.” 

** Aud what did your father say to that wisdom ?” 

**That is no matter. Nor doI profess to understand 
Mr. Ingram. J only know,” added Alexa, with a little 
laugh, ‘‘ that he is consistent, for he has puzzled me 
all my life. I can, however, see a certain nobility in 
him that sets him apart from other men.” 

**And I can see that when I lef: I was needlessly 
modest. I thought my position too humble !” 

‘* What am I to understand by that ?” 

** What you think I mean.” 

‘*T wish you a good-afternoon, Mr. Crawford !” 

Alexa rose and left him. 

George had indeed grown coarser! He turned where 
he stood with his hands in hie pockets, and looked after 
her; then smiled to himself a nasty smile, and said, 
‘* At least I have made her angry, and that’s something ! 
What bas a fellow like that to give her? Poet, indeed ! 
What's that! He’s not even the rustic gentleman ! 
He’s downright vulgar !—a clodbopper born and bred ! 
Bat the lease, I understand, will soon be out, and 
Potlurg will never let him bave it! J will see to that ! 
The laird hates the canting scoundrel. I would rather 
pay him double the rent myself !” 

- His behavior now did not put Andrew's manners in 
the shade! Though he never said a word to flatter 
Alexa, spoke often in a way she did not at all like, per- 
sistently refused to enter into argument with her where 
moet she desired it, yet his every tone, every movement 
toward her was full of respect. And however she strove 
sgainst the idea, she felt him her superior, and hsd 
indeed begun to wish that she had never shown herself 
at a disadvantage by the assumption of superiority, It 
would be pleasant to know that it pained him to disap: 
prove of ber! For she began to feel that, as she cisap- 
proved of George, and could not like him, so the young 
farmer disapproved of her, and could not like her. It 
was anew and by no means agreeable thought. Andrew 
delighted in beautiful things: he did not see anything 
beautiful in her. ‘Alexa was not conceited, but she 
knew she was handsome, and knew also that Andrew 
would never fe«] one heart-throb more because of any 
such beauty as hers. Had he not as good as told her 
she was one of the dead who would net come alive! 
It would be something to be loved by a man like that ! 
Bat Alexa was too-mafdenly-to think of making any 
man love her—and even if he loved her she could not 
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a point or two were the lack but a point or two, but 
there was no stretching polats to the marrying of a 
peasant, without education, who worked on his father’s 
farm! The thing was ridiculous—of course she knew 
that !—the very idea too absurd to pass through her 
idlest thoughts! But she was not going to marry 
George! That was well settled! In a year or two he 
would be quite fat! And he always had his hands in 
b's pockets! There was something about him not like 
agentleman! He suggested an auctioneer, or a cheap 
jsck t 

She took her pony and went for aride. When she 
came back, the pony looked el f-ridden. 

But George had no intention of forsaking the house— 
yet, at least. He was bent on humbling his cousin, 
therefore continued his relations with her father, while 
he hurried on, as fast as consisted with good masonry, 
the bullding of a house on a sma'l estate he had bought 
in the neighborhood, intending it to be such at must be 
an enticement to any lady. 8> long had he regarded 
everythiag through the vell of money that he could 
not think of Alexa even without thlaking of Manmon 
as well. By this time also he was so much infected 
with the old man’s passion for thiags curious and valu- 
able that the {dea of one day calling the laird’s wonder- 
ful collection his own hai a real part {fn his desire to 
become his daughter’s husband. He ould not ac cept her 
diemi{ssal as fical ! 


CHAPTER XXV —TIZ HEART OF THE HEART. 


The laird had been poorly for some weeks; and 
Alexa began to fear that he was falling. Nothing more 
had passed between bim and Dawite, but he knew that 
avuxlous eyes were often watching him, aud the thought 
worrled him not a little. If he would but take a start, 
thought Diwtle, and not lose all the good of this life ! 
It was too late for him to rlse vary high ; he could not 
now be asalat, but he might at levst at a fot on the 
eternal statr that leads to the fullness of bifss. He 
would have a sore fizht with all thos3 imps of things 
before he ceased to love that which was not lovely and 
to covet that which was not good! But the man gained 
a precious benefit from this world who but began to 
repent before hs left {t! If only the latrd would start 
uv the hill before his body got quite to the bottom ! 
Was there any way to approach him agvin with her 
petition that he would be good to himself, to God, good 
to the untverse, that he would love what was worth lov- 
ing, and cast away what was not? She had no light, 
and could do nothing ! . 

Suddenly the old man fatled quite—apparen'ly from 
no caute but weakness, The unease of his mind, the 
haunting of the dread thought of having to part with 
the chalice, had induced it. He was In his closet one 
night late into the morning, and the next day did not 
get up to breakfast. He wanted a Iittle rest, he said. 
In a day he would be well! But the hour to rise again, 
much avtictpated, never came. He seemed very troubled 
at times, aud very desirous of getting un, but never was 

able, It became necessary tosit with him at night. In 
fits of delirium he would make fleree endesvor to rise, 
insteting that he must go to his study. His closet he 
never mentioned ; even in dreams was his secrecy dom- 
inant, Dawtle, who had her share in nursing him, kept 
hoping her opportun{ty would come. He did not seem 
to ch«rish any resentment against her. His illness would 
protect him, he thought, from further intrusion of her 
conscience upon his ! She must know better than irri- 
tate a sick man with overoffi:iousness! Everybody 
could not bea saint! It was enough to be a Christian 
like other good and salvable Christians | It was enough 
for htm if through the merits of his Saviour he gained 
admiesion to the heavenly kingdom at last ! 
thought how, once ip, he could bear to stay in ; never 
thought how heaven could be to’‘him other than the dull- 
eat place in the universe of God, more wearisome than 
the kingdom of darkness {teelf! And all the time the 
young woman with the Siviour-heart was watching by 
his bedside, ready to speak ; but the Spirtt gave her no 
utterance, and her silence soothed his fear of her. 

One night he was more restless than usual. Waking 
from h's troubled slumber, he called her—in the tone of 
one who had something important to communicate, 

“Dawtle,” he sald, with feeble voice but glittering 
eye, ‘‘ there is no one I can trust like you. I have been 
thinking of what you sald that night ever since, Go to 
my closet, and bring me the cup.” 

Dawtie held a moment's debate whether it would be 
right; but she reflected that it made little difference 
whether the object of his passion was in his hand or in 
his chrst, while it was all the same deep in his heart. 
Then his words seemed to imply that he wanted to take 
hts farewell of it; and to refuse his request might only 
fan the evil love, and turn him from the good motion in 
his mind. She sald, ‘‘ Yes, sir,” and stood waiting. 
He did not speak. 

‘I do not know where to find it,” she sald. 

‘Iam going to tell you,” he replied, but seemed to 
hesitate, 


J well not touch » single thing beplde,” sald Dawtle 
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He belleved her, and at oncs proceeded. 

** Take my bunch of keys from the hook behind me, 
There is the key of the closet door !—and there, the 
key of all the bunch that looks the commonest, but Is 
in reality the most cunningly devised, is the key of the 
cabinet in which I keep {t !” 

Then he told ker where, behind a little bookcase, 
which moved from the wall on hinges, she would find 
the cabinet, and in what part of it the cup, wrapped in 
a piece of silk that had once been a sleeve worn by 
Madame de Genlis—which did not make Dawtie much 
wiser. , 

She went, found the chalice, and brought it where 
the laird lay straining his ears and watlting for it asa 
men at the polat of death might await the sacramental 
cup from absolving priest. 

His bunds trembled as he took it ; for they were the 
hands of a lovor—strange as that love was, which not 
merely looked for-no return, but desired to give neither 
pleasure nor good to the thing loved ! It was no love of 
the merely dead, but a love of the uallving ! He preased 
the th'ng to his bosom; then, as if rebuked by the 
presence of Dawtie, put it a little from him, and began 
to pore over every stone, every repoussée figure 
between, and every engraved ornament around the 
gems, each of which he knew, by shaps, order, quality 
of color, better than ever face of wife or child. But 
#00n his hands sank on the couaterpane of silk patch- 
work, and he Jay stil), grasping tight the precious 
thing. : 

He woke with a start and a cry, to find it safe in both 
his hands, 

**Ugh !” he sald; ‘“‘I thought some one had me by 
the throat ! You didn’t try to take the cup from me— 
did you, Dawtle ?” 

‘No, sir,” answered Dawtle; ‘I would not care to 
take it out of your hand, but I should bo glad to take it 
out of your heart !” 

“If they would only bury it with me!” he mur 
mured, heedless of her words. 

*©Oh, sir! Would you hava it burning your heart to 
all eternity? Give it up, sir, and take the treasure 
thief never stole.” 

** Yes, Dawtie, yes! That is the true treasure !” 

** Aud to get it we must sell sl! that we have !” 

** He gives and withbolds as He sees fit.” 

** Then, when you go down into the blackness, long- 
inz for the cup you will never see more, you will com 
plain of God that he would not give you strength to 
fiipg it from you ?” 

He hugged the chalice, 

* Filing it from me !” he cried, fiercely. 
are you to torment me before my time !” 

“Tell me, sir,” persisted Dawtie, ‘‘ why does the 
Apostle cry, ‘Awake, thou that sleepest!’ if they 
couldn’t move ?” 

** No one can move without God ?” 

* Therefcre, seeing every One can move, it must be 
God giving bim the power to do what Ha requires of 
him; and we are fearfully to blame not using the 
strength God gives us !” 

**Z cannot bear the strain of thinking,” gasped the 
laird. 

‘*Then give up thinking, and do the thing !—Shall 
I take it for you ?” 

She put out her hand as she spoke. 

**No! no !” he cried, grasping the cup tighter. “You 
shall not touch it! You would givaitto the earl! I 
know you! Saints bate what is beautiful !” 

**T like better to look at things in my Father’s hand 
than in my own.” 

**You want to see my cup—It ¢s my cup—in the 
hands of that spendthrift fool, Lord Borland !” 

** Tt ig in the Father’s hend, whoever has it,” 

**H old your tongus, Dawitle, or I will cry out and 
wake the houte !” 

** Taey will thiak you out of your mind, and come 
and take thecup from you. Do let me put it away; 
then you will go to sleep.” 

**T will not! I cannot trust you with {t! You have 
destroyed my confidence in you! I may fall asleep, but 
if your hand come within a foot of tne cup it will wake 
me! I know it will! I shall sleep with my heart in 
the cup, and the least touch will wake me !” 

** I wish you would let Andrew Ingram come and see 
you, sir.” 

** What's the matter with Aim?’ 

“ Nothing’s the matter with him, sir; but he helps 
everybody to do what is right.” 

* Conceited rascal! D> you take me fora maniac, 
that you talk such foolery ?” 

His look was so wild, his old blue faded eyes gleamed 
with such a light of mingled fear and determination, 
that Dawtie was almost sorry she had spoken. With 
trembling hands he drew the cup within the bed clothes, 
and lay still. If the moroing would but come, and 
bring George Crawford He would restore the cup to 
its place, or hide it where he should know it safe and 
not far from him ! 


Dawtie est motionless, and the ol man fell fato an. 


**Girl, who 
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other feverish doze. She dared not stir lest he should 
start awake to defend hisidol. She sat like an imag, 
moving only her eyes. 

* What are you about, Dawtie ?” he said at length. 
“Y uare after some mischief, you are so quiet |” 

“I was telling God how good you would be if he 
could get you to give up your odds and ends, and take 
him instead.” 

** How dared you say such a thing, sitting there by 
my side! Are you to say to Him that any sinner would 
.be good, if He would only do so and so with him! 
Tremble, girl, at the vengeance of the Almighty !” 

** We are told to make prayers and intercesstons for 
all men, and I was saying what I could for you.” 

The laird was silent, and the rest of the night passed 
quietly. 

Hie first words in the morning were : 

**Go and tell your mistress I want her.” 

When his daughter came, he told her to send for 
George Crawford. Ha was worse, he sald, and wanted 
to see him. 

Alexa thought {t best to send Dawtfe with the mes- 
sage by the next train. D:wtle did not relish the 
mission, for she had no faith in Crawford, and did not 
like his ir fluence on her master. Not the less, when 
she reached his hotel, she insisted on seeing him and 
giving her message in person; wh'ch done, she made 
haste for the first trafn back: they could not do well 
without her! When she arrived, there was Mr. Craw- 
ford alresdy on the platform! She set out as fast as she 
could, but she had not got further than half way when 
he overtook her fn a fly, and ins'‘s‘tad she should get ip. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—GEORGE CRAWFORD AND DAWTIB. 


‘* What fs the matter with your master ?” he asked. 

** God knows, sir.” 

** What fs the use of telling mo that ? I want you to 
tell me what you know.” 

**T don’t know anything, sir.” 

*¢ What do you think, then ?” 

‘*T should think old age had something to do with it, 
air.” 

** L'kely enough, but you know more than that.” 

**T shouldn’t wonder, sir, if he were troubled in his 
mind.” 

** What makes you think so ?” 

** Tt is reasonable to think so, sir, He knows he must 
die before long, and it {¢ dreadful to leave everything 
you care for, and go where there {fs noth{ng you care 
for !” 

‘* How do you know there is nothing he would care 
for ?” 

‘* What is there, sir, he would be I{kely to care for ?"’ 

** There is his wife! He was fond of her, I suppose ! 
and you pious people fancy you will see each other 
again!’ 

‘The thought of seeing her would give him little com- 
fort, I am afraid, in parting with the things he has here. 
He believes a little, somehow—I can’t understand 
how |” 

** What does he believe ?” 

‘*He belleves a little—he is not sure—that what a 
man soweth he shall also reap.” 

‘* flow do you know what he fs or fs not sure of? It 
can’t be a matter of interest to you !’” 

** Those that come of one Father must have an inter- 
est in one another !” 

‘* How am I to tell we come of one Father—as you 
call him? I like to have a thing proved before I 
belfeve it. I know neither where I came from nor 
where I am going; how, then, can I know that we 
come from the same Father ?” 

‘*T don’t know how you're to know it, sir. I take it 
for granted, and flad it good. But there is one thing I 
am sure of.” 

‘* What is that ?” 

‘That, if you were my master’s friend, you would 
not reat till you got him to do what was right before he 
died !'’ 

**T will not be father-confessor to any man. I have 
enough to do with myself! A good, worthy old man 
like the laird must know better than any other what he 
ought to do !” 

‘¢ There is no doubt of that, sir.” 

‘* What do you want, then ?” 

°* To get him to doit. That he knows is what makes 
it so miserable. If he did not know, he would not be to 
blame. He knows what it is and won’t do it, and that 
makes him wretched—as it ought, thank God !” 

** You're a nice Christian ! Thank God for making a 
man miserable !—Well |” 

** Yes,” answered Dawiie. 

George thought a little. 

‘* What would you have me persuade him to ?” he 
asked ; for he might hear something {t would be useful 
to know ! 

Bat Dawtie had no right and no inclination to tell 
him what she knew. 

“TL only wish you would persuade him to do what he 





knows be ought to do,” she replied, 
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A NEW DEPARTURE IN PHILAN- 
THROPY. 
L 
By VYroa Dutton ScuDDER. 
N the midst of that modern discussion of social prob 
lems which grows monthly in extent and excitement, 
two classes are conspicuous. 

The first is that of the theorists. They feel about 
with unremitting diligence for the thread which shall 
disentangle the complex web of political economy. Taey 
study the conditions of modern society, the action of 
sconomic laws ; they point out evils ; they suggest reme- 
dies. Their conclusions vary from extreme Socialism 


to a laissee faire faith in competition ; but they all agree 


in approaching the social question from the purely {n- 
tellectual side of observation and deduction. 

‘Then there is, of course, the other class, perhaps des- 
{ined to remain always, as now, predominant in num. 
bers and influence—the class of the inert. It includes 
most cultivated people. They take a mild interest in 
reading about social problems, as they do in reading 
about Arctic flora or Egyptian inscriptions ; but they 
feel no more personal responsibility toward the one than 
toward the others. 

Batween these two classes there stands a third—a small 
class, made up, for the most part, of ex!remely modest 
people. The theorists are usually content with their 
theories ; even the radicals are absorbed in the contem- 
plation of a remote Sclalist Utopia, and acquiesce in 
present detail. And the indifferent and conventional 
world naturally quotes the catechism, and remains, with 
no qualms of conscience, in that state of life to which, 
as it assumes, it has been called. 

The third class is, as we say, small and modest. Be- 
fore the mathematically involved workings of the vast 
science of economics it stands helpless. But through 
the bewildering mists of speculation it seems fo see 
faintly shining the fixed stars of a few primal truths and 
primal duties, and in the light of these it tries to walk, 

What are these truths? First, that human society, 
made up of moral agents, must be governed by mora) 
as Well as by natural laws; that back of every social 
question there lies a moral question; and that responal- 
bility holds from class to class as from man to man, 

Then, that asoclety in which the freedom and joyous 
growth of the thousand is founded upon and insured 
by the cramped, pinched, and joyless stagnation of the 
million, is neither just nor righteous. That incapacity 
may indeed be the cause of the degraded life of the 
working people ; but that for this incapacity, springing 
as it does from circumstances of inheritance and envi- 
ronment, society is, in ultimate analysis, responsible. 

That, therefore, the favored thousand owe to the 
million, by every law of righteousness, something of 
* what they have from the million received ; and that this 
something, when we penetrate to realities, is neliher ad- 
vice, nor money, nor any material ald, but life and the 
joy thereof. 

That one cannot give life without sharing life; that 
to help people one must know people ; and that people 


are not to be known through organizations or institu: [ 


tions or formal occasional meetings in which tka attempt 
is made in an evening or an hour to bridge the widest 
gulf that life can make, bat are to be known by the 
natural method of all other acquaiatanceship, which 
results, and must result, from actual community of 
life. 

To summariz:: these thinkers believe that the rich 
owe to the poor a duty which can be discharged by no 
gift of money, but only by the gift of their very lives ; 
that in the moral elevation of the standards, desires, and 
powers of the working class lies the most fundamental 
solution of our scclal problems ; that this elevation can 
come only by such free and friendly contact of the life 
of the poor with that of the rich as is impossible under 
the artificial separation between classes which so com- 
pletely prevails in our large cities ; and that, therefore, 
those to whom these truths have been made clear are 
summoned by no uncertain call to sacrifice in a meas- 
ure the conditions of luxury to which they are accus- 
tomed, and to share the struggle and the life of the 
working people. 

These are the truthe—few and simple enough in com- 
parison with elaborate theories concerning the wage- 
fund or the land or the nature of profits—which have 
been seen and balieved by the class of which we speak. 
Acd to the men and women of this class these truths 
have become vital. They have entered, not onty into 
the understanding, but into the heart, and have ex 
pressed themselves in aciion. The obvious praciical 
resuit has been unfiinchingly met. Those on: whom 
these truths have taken hold, and whom circumstances 
have perm/ited, have gone to live among the poor—to 
saare their life, to work with them, feel with them, 

‘meet them in daily intercourse. They look for o 
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before it can broadly tell, become, not the sporadic 
action of few, but the deliberate choice of many. Yet 
are they assured that for themselves the road of duty 
is clear, and that by the silent witness of their life, 
though no results should follow, they are obedient to 
the inward call. 

Some such enterprise is familiar to us all. We know 
it to be independent of sex, temperament, and creed. 
Men and women alike silently each year devote them- 
selves to work of this order ; it attracts the thoughtfu) 
economist as well as the simple Christian believer; in 
the faith in this new ‘‘ method of friendship ” the eth- 
ical philosopber and the high-church priest are one. 
Perhaps nowhere has an experiment of this sort been 
inaugurated with such wisdom, moderation, and ear- 
nestness as in the Universities’ Settlements in East 
London; certainly nowhere have the new ideas been so 
elaborately and successfully applied; and a short 
account of this undertaking may fitly precede a brief 
study of the suggestions {t may carry and the questions 
it may arouse. 

The work of the Universities’ Sattlement is supported 
and carried on by graduates of Oxford and Cambridg:. 
Thus it represents the finest and freshest culture of 
England, desiring to give of its fullness to those who 
need, and to supplement a theoretical education by some 
practical contact with the fundamental conditions of 
modern life. Toynbee Hall. where the movement finds 
its center, is a house in Whitechapel. the dreariest 
though not the most degraded quarter of London. Here 
come the young men, fresh from the universities or 
from their early professional life, tospend some perlod— 
three months, six months, or a year, or, in some cases, 
permanently to settle. The life is the club life—well 
ordered, attractive, harmonious. The idea of the men 
is to show their poorer neighbors such a life, and to 
bring them close to beauty and brightness. S92 the Hall 
is pretty, the rooms of the residents furnished accord- 
ing to their taste, and all the belongings such as young 
men of position and education would find at home. It 
is worth noting that, as stated in the Raport, ‘‘ the 
Universities’ Settlement is entirely self-supporting,” 
the residents paying board asin any up-town club, 

What werk is done by this set of intelligent and 
earnest young men? I cannot indicate it better than by 
quoting the interesting Report, issued in 1886, which 
contains extracts from letters of many of the residents 
and a fine account of the object and aims of the Settle- 
ment: 

‘Oar experiment owes its origin,” says the R3port, 
‘to the wish that men of some culture and some leisure, 
joined to public spirit and high aims, should take up 
their abode, for a time at least, In a neighborhood where, 
owing to the unfortunate separation of classes—ithe 
canker of all social organization in our great citles— 
men of such advantages are unnaturally scarca. They 
were to go there, nol on this or that special mission, but 
simply to share the life of the surrounding population, to 
become good citizens of East London, giving freely and 
naturally to those around them of whatever was best in 
them, whether in mind or character, and learning in their 
turn, as ‘hey undoubtedly would learn, what their new 
neighbors, and the new conditions of life in which they 
found themselves, had to teach.” 

‘* The primary objact of Toynbee Hall,” says the Re. 
port again, ‘‘ is, not tocollect men together to doa certain 
plece of work, but rather to live a certain kind of life.” 
This ought to be remembared as we think of the various 
enterprises which center at the Hall. These enterprises 
may be divided into several groups, but the object and 
spirit of all groups is ths sam2—.o bring together the 
life of the rich and the poor by the formation of per- 
sonal friendship. 

A good many charitable undertakings, such as the 
administration of the Fresh-Air Fund, are carried on by 
the Toynbee men. This, however, is the portion of the 
work on which least stress is laid. No new charity is 
inaugurated, and the old are assumed, partly bac ause 
they afford an easy mode of access to the poor, but largely 
because they have been so ili administered in the past 
as too often to degrade instead of elevating. 

More interesting and distinctive is the educational 
work, of which a vast amount centers at Toynbee. The 
classes held are much of the order of many with which 
we are familiar here; bui the range appears to be 
greater. We have among us, fortunately, boys’ clubs 
like the Walttington, devoted to wholesome sports ; we 
have also instruction in the minor arts; I have yet 
to hear of such a class of workingmen as that of which 
the teacier writes: ‘‘ Tae Hime and Herbert Spencer 
party is still fiourlshiag, with a m.jority of the same 
members with whom it started. It is at present in the 
throes of a fiaal grapple with Transfigured Ralism, and 
hopes soon to emerge into the humaner sphere of the 
ethical speculation. Tae membars are, withou: ex.ep 
tion, of the lower middie or small shop keeping class.’’ 
Political economy seems to b2 a favorite topic, and over 
Adam Smith or Marshall discussions are held, to whieh 
the workingmen bring, says the teacher, ‘a good prac 
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resulta, feeling that such effort and such life must, 


tical knowledge and common sense. Bsotween my ounce 
of theory and their pound of practice we have some. 
very interesting talks. .. . They have done this year 
plenty of good. solid work which has filled me with 
admiration.” In other classes, stirring books, such as 
** Alton Locke ” or Ruskin’s ‘‘ Fors Clavigera,” are read . 
and talked over; lectures on art, concerts, and art exhi- 
bitions form a part of the regular programme of every 
year; and I fiad record of a cheap excursion to Filan- 
ders taken last year by nine workingmen with a friend 
for guide, and of a aimilar excursion to Florenca pro- 
jected for this Easter. Altogether, the educational side 
of Toynbee work seems to flourish. Perhaps the most 
significant fact is the purchase of a house, named Wad! 
ham House, near the Hall, where young workingmen 
and pupil-teachers who wish to attend the Toynbee 
classes can reside. ‘‘ I: is hoped,” say the leaders, ‘‘ that | 
Wadham House may prove the nucleus of a residential 
East London univeraity.” The startling nature of this 
announcement is only equaled by its interest. 

But the educational work, varied and interesting as it 
seems, is only a means to anend. This end is the social 
intercourse between the classes, without which true 
friendship is impossible. For this object the charities are 
administered and the classes are taught ; for this object, 
more directly, the Hall is made the center of the social 
life of Whitechapel. The sneering remark that Toyn- 
bee endeavors to save the souls of men by “ parties, 
picnics, and planos,” the Toynbee men cheerfully ac- 
cept. They try hard to get the working people to visit 
them at the Hill, and to show them the graces of cour- 
tesy and clothes and pretty surroundings. Arnold’s 
remark that ‘‘ the cultivation of social life and manners 
is equal toa moral impulse” is one of their mottoes ; 
and the success of their social gatherings is more cheer- 
ing to them than any educational or charitable success 
which they might attain. 

Ithink that any woman reading of the work done at 
Toynbee, especially of the social aspects, must be struck 
by one fact—that it is a little incongruous that such 
work should be exclusively in the hands of men. For 
itis work exactly of the order in. which the most effect- 
ive instruments are usually supposed to be womanly 
tact, sympathy, and devotion. These qualities are dis- 
played to a wonderful degree by the men of Toynbee ; 
but one cannot help feeling that the parties, devold of 
ladies save for the wife of the Head, must sorely lack 
the feminine element, and that the-individual knowl- 
edge of the working classes could be more easily gained 
by women thau by men. Moreover, ft is obvious that 
these young men cannot and do not reach to any extent 
the class for whom our sympathies are especially 
aroused—the thousands of miserable, underpaid work- 
ing girls. Uader these circumstances we learn with 
pecullar interest of a work analogous to that of Toyn- 
bee, started last summer by the women of Girton and 
Newnham. The undertaking is still very young; it 
wili probably never be so wide or so elaborate as that 
of the mon; but in one way this fact gives it addi- 
tlonal interest, as {t seems to partake more of the nature 
of such a private enterprise as would be possible to many 
a-band of earnest young women. Indeed, the first plan 
was entirely individual. Tae work has spruug up from 
the devotion of a Newnham woman, Miss Gri rer, who, 
with a friend, another college woman, had decided to 
take two or three rooms in a poor district of Lndon for 
the sake of knowing more intimately the young women 
for whom she wished to work. Her plan, coming to the 
knowledgs of the women's colleges, was enthuslastic- 
ally welcomed. An association was formed fcr its sup- 
port among the two Cambridge Colleges and the Oxford 
Halls ; sufficient funds were raised to cover the rent of 
a small house in Southwark, and here Miss G:tiaer has 
established herself as head worker, with the help of four 
or five college women, who go and come like the resl- 
dents of Toynbee. - 

Tabulated results of such work as this cannot, of 
course, be given. The very idea is that the contact of 
lives is of more value than any direct effort, and the 
effect of such contact cannot be measured by line or 
tule. The wom-n of Southwark aim at present chiefly 
to reach and help the class of little pupil-teachers in the 
Eaglish Board Sshoolse—uofortunate children, from 
twelve to eighteen, whose lives have been spent in a 
monotonous round of cramming useless information, 
after the Gradgrind ideal of these E.glish schools, and 
‘who are expected, so soon as they have memorizad a 
few crude facts, to impart these in turn to smaller 
victims. These girls the women of Southwark try to 
broaden and brighten. They teach them tennis; they 
take them tothe National Gallery and tell them about 
the pictures ; they hold magic-lantern entertainments 
for them, and have dancing and singing classes. More- 
over, useful instruction of various kinds {s given, A 
good deal of work is also done among the younger chil- 
dren in the schools, a number of whom are welcomed 
to the Settlement every Saturday morn'ng, and taught 
to dress dolls, make scrap-books, etc. Tae women also, 
Mke the men, assume more or leas of the charititie 
work of the district ; but the obj..ct and end of all these 
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different employments is again found, not in the em- 
ployments thex.selves, but in the means which they 
furnish to coming in natural and constant vontact 
with the daily life of those whom it is wished to 
reach. 

It is interesting to notice that. most of those who have 
0 far joined in the life of the Southwark Settlement 
have been, not young ladies of leisure, but professional 
women, often self-supporting, who have been able 
simply to live among the poor people as they would live 
anywhere, giving to social contact with their neighbors 
such hours only as were free from their own necessary 
work. Such a method limits, of course, on the surface 
the amount they could accomplish ; but it seems more 
normal, sane, and healthful, and is, I think, deeply 
significant of the form which life among the poor, 
when once thoroughly inaugurated, must and should 
assume. Workers can best reach workers; and the 
normal form of social intercourse, which is that to which 
all contact of rich and poor should, according to modern 
notions, ultimately conform, should not, ostensibly at 
least, abtorb the whole energy. The poor will always 
feel a certain remoteness between themselves and friends 
who, with whatever simple cordiality, obviously devote 
themselves, as their exclusive occupation, to doing good ; 
but let men avd women go to live among them as 
neighbors, carrylag on their own regular duties and 
simply mingling with those around them in the hours 
of apparent recreation, and suspicion will be disarmed, 
a sente of the dignity and solidarity of all work en- 
couraged, and the superatition, universal among the 
poor, that the rich people lead lives of idleness, will die 
a natural death. All this in the future; at present, the 
unremitting effort of a few devoted leaders is doubtless 
necessary, as at both Toynbee and Southwark ; but it 
seems as if even now it were & healthful and progressive 
sign when young men and women, with their own lives 
to live and their own work to do, yet plan to live those 
lives and. do that work side by side with those other 
workers who, with equal faithfulness, know none of 
the joy, but only the drudgery, of honest labor. 

Surely such work as this which the young men and 
women of England are taking up is full of suggestive. 
ness, We have here no sudden expression of quixotic 
enthusiasm, no unwise fixod of philanthropic ardor, 
The spirit of the work is moderate and controlled.. The 
alms are modest, the methods practical. The funda- 
mental principle—that the upper and lower classes 
ought to know each other, and that in order to know 
people you have to live with them—would appear in- 
disputable. Aud yet these enterprises have been sub 
jected to the hottest fire of criticism. It is impossible 
to allude to them in a general company without hearing 
raised obj:ction after objsction; For some reason the 
work and its methods seem to excite the antagonism 
alike of the radical theorlsts and of the ind{fforent. 
What are some of the objsctions most commonly urged 
to this sort of work, and just what is their force? Lt 
us spend a few moments next week in discussing these 

questions, and also in considering certaia inferences 
and reflections inevitably suggested by the enterprises 
of which I have given this sketchy account. 


BUDS OF THE CENTURY. 


AD our venerated grandmothers dreamed of their 
granddaughters as members of a woman’s club, 
they would have decided it was a dream, due either to 
the inheritance of original sin or becaus9 they had eaten 
@ peculiarly indigestible “tea.” That such a reality 
would exist in the remotest future was beyond their 
wildest imaginings. That these same granddaughters 
could organiz3 themselves into such a dangerous body 
and still retain their womanly gentleness, still be iden- 
tifi:d with the privacy and beauty of the home, stil! 
make devoted mothers, was an impossibility from their 
standpoint. Yet, if these same grandmothers had been 
gifted with the far-secing eye of the prophets, they 
would have sm'‘led at their own fears. 

Women’s clubs have proved their force and value in 
the development of the individual ; they have given 
impulse to thought ; have roused women from the rut 
of house and fancy work ; have enlarged their views of 
life, because of the contact with other minds Interested 
in other subjects, bringing outside light and interest to 
atir sluggish thought. But the women’s clubs to-day have 
outgrown the first necessity of their youth, and now 
give a definiteness and purpose to their exlstence that 
justify them to even the prejudices of their opponents. 
They exist, happily, no longer for the exclusive benefit 
of the members, but seek to leave an impress on the 
life of the community of which the members form a 
Part. 

We know the value of an individual life lived with 
8 definite purpose, When this energy is multiplied by 
fifty, by a hundred, think of the irresistible impulse | 
This force was felt one evening last week by a number 
of men and women, who, at the inyitation of one of the 

. Oldest women’s clubs in the country—a club that, during 
the last year, has undertaken the establishment of free 











listen to a finished address on “ K indergarten’and Neigh- 
borhood Guilds ;” a subject’ that’ appeals ‘alike to the 
home’ and the church, The evening was memorable. 
The principal speaker of the’evening was a man whose 
name is identified with the broadest conception of man’s 
duty to man ; a man whose work and influence touch 
more hearts and more homes than perhaps any man of 
our day. He represents the most liberal school of 
thought, and interprets the word neighbor as Christ 
gives it to his followers, limited only by a man’s need 
of brotherly kindness, brotherly devotion. The secoud 
speaker, a Roman Catholic priest, was simple and child- 
like. Here were the extremes of theological thought— 
both devoted to the elevation of the race through the 
education of the children. In the audience every creed, 
every shade of thought, was represented, and all look- 
ing to the solution of the same problem : ‘‘ What is my 
duty to my neighbor? How shall I perform it ?” 

Quiet earnestness was the temper of members and 
gueats. Tbe scoffera who think that women organize 
clubs that they may hear their own voices {n public 
would have been disappointed on this occasion : they 
listened, for there was something to hear, remember, 
apply. 

The most ‘conservative grandmother, were she cogni- 
sant of the doings of the hour, would not only have ap- 
proved, but would hava wondered if these same grand- 
daughters would have had as much to do, as many 
obstacles to overcome, if she and the women of her day 
and generation had organized women’s clubs that would 
have learned from J ;w and Gentile, from bond or free, 
from Greek or barbarian, how best to meet the difficul- 
tles of the hour, prepare for the dangers of the future, 
in the training of their children, the management of 
their homes, the development of ‘their own ‘powers to 
keep them abreast of the times and its demands. 


WHAT FIFTY DOLLARS WILL BUY. 


By Jona H. TREAT 


CARCELY ‘an article has been written upor dress 

which doesnot presuppose some heirloom—-+ bit of 

lace, or grandmother’s wedding dress. These hints 

presuppose nothing except some plain but whole under 

garments, a drest or two sultable for every-day wear, 

and the sundry other things which go to make up the 
wardrobe of a woman of very moderate means. 

Be the time fall or spring, the first purchase advised 
would be a homespun dress. The material for this for 
a medium-siz3d person ought not to cost more than 
$8 which should include lining, the buttons belug 
wooden molds covered. Tae whole sult might be made 
at home if one {3 an adept; but if not, reliable dress- 
makers can be procured for $1.50 a day, who can, with 
assistance, make the waist and cut the skirt In one day. 
An outside jacket of some one of the stuffs fashionable 
just now can bo bought for $5 and fs more economical 
than one of the same material as the dross, as it can be 
worn with other costumes. A bonnet frame covered 
with a plece of the dress, and trimmed with loops of 
ribbon harmonizing in color with the sult, ought not to 
cost more than $1 A patfrof boots at $3 and gloves at $1 
will complete this cos‘ume, which is suitable to wear at 
church, lectures, in making calls, and at afternoon tes. 

A black surah satin should be the next purchase, a 
very fair quallty of which is now offered at seventy-five 
cents per yard. Ten yards will make a modest dress, 








and, allowing $3 to the dressmaker, $1 50 for four jot 


ornaments for the walst, buttons, and lining, the cost 
will be about $1150 A bonnet, made of pieces of the 
satin edged with jst, aud trimmed with bows of satin 
and a j3t ornament, can b3 put together for $1 50 

This dress, with a little variation of lace about 
the neck, bright ribbons, or flowers, ought to be con- 
sidered pretty enough for any occasion to which a 
woman In moderate circumstances would go. 

O* the $50 $28 have now been exp2nded, and with 
the money remaining, {a makiag up an imagtuary ward- 
robe, a number of necessary things must be considered. 
For instance, two sets of woolen underclotbing, $3 ; 
two patrs of lisle thread and three pairs of cotton hose, 
$175; one pair of low shoes, $2; collars and cuffs, 
$1 20; one-half, doz2n handkerchi:fs, $1; three pzirs 
of gloves, $3; straw hat trimmed to accord with cloth 
suit, $1 25 ; sun umbrella, $1 50 ; two washable dresses, 
one of crinkled seersucker, the other gingham, $2 25 ; 
one Dinish cloth, cream colored for a young lady, light 
gray or brown for an older one, with velvet collar and 
cuffs, $1 25. These should be of home manufac'ure. 

There are many little accessories to a lady’s toilette 
unmentioned in this article which seem positive necess!- 
ties. These must be provided for by closer calculation, 
or by dispensing with something here named, with 
which one is supplied, as no one is supposed to be 
axactly in the condition of a new-born infant or a ehip- 
wrecked sallor. 

For those living in a colder climate than the vicinity 
of New York City, it is possible that warmer clothing 


_qill have to be thought of, In~that case an older lady 





might dispense with the satin dress the first year—for it 
can eatily be seen that, if garments are properly taken 
care of, the second year will not be so difficult to plan 
for—and.buy a fur-lined garment. A younger Jady, to 
whom the satin seems a necessity, could have a dress of 
one of the sulting materials offared this spring for thirty- 
three cents per yard, and, with the difference between 
this snd the homespun, added to the $5 which the out- 
aide jicket would cost, get a newmarket. 

A slight margin has been left, moreover, for emergen- 
cles, and as these hints are based upon actual expe- 
rience, it goes without the saying that what has been 
done once can be done again. 

E ‘erson says that wealth, with other things, conststs 
in possessing two suits of clothes. 8> let no woman dare 
to say she is not rich when {t has been plainly shown 
that the purchasing power of “850 exceeds evan the 
E nersonian standard, 








SENTIMENTAL RELIGION. 


66 ET not thy right hand know what thy left hand 
doeth” is in danger of being forgotten. It is no 
longer enough that one should profess a love for Christ, 
accept him as the example of his life, but he must join 
some organ'zation having a taking motto or name, and 
wear its symbol conspicuously. To be a follower of 
Christ no longer imposes sufficfent obligation of duty 
to one’s neighbor, though Christ left that far-reaching 
and glorious parable of the good Samaritan to teach us 
the universality of the brotherhood of man through a 
common Father. 
Is there any spectal virtue In a symbol that it makes 
a woman more of a lady, that she should treat the young 
woman who waits upon her with any more considera- 
tion ? Is it necessary to wear a symbol in order to see 
in one who serves, to earn her daily bread, a woman in 
need of a pleasant word, a kindly smile? Is it neces- 
sary to meet and hold meetings, reporting the merest 
acts of courtesy, which should be prompted and consum.- 
mated with no thought of the subj ct, in order to liva a 
helpful life? Is it necessary to wear a symbol in order 
to visii the sick, relleve the distressed, comfort the sor- 
rowing? Is there a necessity for some other impulse, 
some other avenue to good work in the world, than 
the impulse given by Christ’s words, Love the Lord 
with all thy heart, thy nefghbor as thyself? Des the 
symbol have a virtue that revsals to the wearer any 
cb'igation that the love of man in the heart, because of 
the brotherhood of Christ, does not reveal? Have we 
been sleeping sll these years, that we have had no 
heralding of simple acts of courtesy born of grace in the 
heart ? no trumpeting of acts of benevolence because 
wealth was accepted as a trust of God’s? no saluting 
those who fed the hungry, clothed the naked, visited 
the imprisoned, belleving they wer) following the lead- 
ing of Christ? all belng done simply in his name, 
following his injunction, ‘‘ Lot not thy right hand know 
what thy left hand doeth.” ‘‘ When thou prayest, en- 
ter thou into a closet.” ‘ Thy Father, which seeth thee 
in secret, shall reward thes openly.” Ha does, by putting 
the symbol of his presence in the face which carries its 
message of peace and good-will, by tuning the voice 
till its every sentence is a message of the song in the 
heart. The love of man and fellowship through Christ 
needs no other outward symbol ef its presence. 


THE VALUE OF THE UNDISTINGUISHED. 


O you not pity some people because they muet 
live with themselvss? 8S pstty in their views of 
life; so fearful of losing an atom of their digaity that 
they nurse {t asa feeble inf ant is nursed ; so self-centered 
that happiness only comes when they can compel a 
recognition of their importance ; 0 concentrated on the 
individual that they lose sight of his depsndence on the 
mass, and refuse to recogniz> that it is the individual who 
depends on the many for his opportunities, his pleasures, 
his successes, not the many on the one ; people who find 
their pleasure fa the possession of mater’al things, 
in the hope of material possessions. Taey are all like 
@ man who paddies in a pool when he might sail on an 
ocean, a veritable discoverer of new truths, a revaaler 
of hidden gems, enriching and enriched. A necessity 
of ‘our social lifeis the man who is simply pleas- 
ant, neither gifted nor brilifant; simple and modest 
enough to know that his is a minor part in the 
world’s drama, but filliag it so admirably that the 
genius and the hobbyist, the society leader and the 
wallflower, allka find in him a companion for the mo- 
ment. He is generous enough to forget himvelf in his 
fellow-mer ; unselfith enough to forget his owa affairs 
and listen to his neighbor’s eloquence. All the world 
vote him a good fellow, and he is a vary necossity in 
these dsys when to do nothing is to ba distinguished. 
The *‘ Atlantic Monthly” has discovered the blessing 
a pleasant person is. In a recent number, discoursing 
of him, it says : 
‘* What a boon to all his friends and acquaintance a 
pleasant person is! It may bo hard to define pleasant- 
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ness, but we find no difficulty in recogniziug it when we 
meet with it. Pleasant people are not always by any 
means the mst admirable of mankind, nor the most 
interesting ; for it often happens that the qualities in a 
man which are worthiest of esteem are, for iack of other 
modifying elements, the very ones which make against 
his agreeableness as a companion ; and a person who 
does not impress us as particularly pleatant may never- 
theless interest us very much by the display of unusual 
mental or moral characteristics, or from a complexity of 
nature which seems to offer itself as an enigma we sre 
curious to solve. P.easant people may not even be the 
most truly lovable, but they are likable; we, perhaps, 
have no desire to make friends of them, in the deeper 
sense of friendship, but we are glad when we meet them, 
and enj>xy ourselves while in their society. The tie 
thus formed, though alight, is a real one, and I believe 
that we should all do well to remember, in the interest 
of our closer friendships, the attractive and cohesive 
force of mere pleasantness. The highest virtues and 
Cflices of friendship we are not called on to exercise 
every day, and in familiar intercourse we have not less, 
but rether the more, need of making ourselves pleasant 

because of the times when our friends will have to 
anewer our drafts on their patience and sympathy. 

** If we qiestion what ft is that goes to constitute a 
man or woman pleasant, it appears to be a result of 
both temperament and character. It is hardly necessary 
to say that these are not the same thing, and yet they 
are not distinguished in common thought and speech as 
clearly as they might be. Without attemptiag any 
close analysis, we may, perhaps, say that temperament 
is a certain combination of elements given us at birth, 
while character is snother set of powers and dispost- 
tions, slowly acquired and grown in us; for the first, 
nature is responaible, our parents and ourselves for the 
second. 

** Itseems easiest to describe a pleasant person by neg- 
atives, although assuredly his pleasantness affects us as 
& most positive quality. To begin with, such a person 
must not be too much ‘shut no fa his own individual- 
ity,’ to use the phrase of an E igiish writer. Taat is, 
he must not be very reserved and concentrated in his 
emotions and sffections, but have a certain expansive. 
ness of na‘ure and openness of manner. He must not 
be too fastidious, but able to take people for what they 
are and what they are worth to him for the passing 
moment and the needs of the social hour. He must not 
be of too intense a nature, nor so preoccupied with the 
serious aspects and duties of life that he is unable to 
put them aside temporarily and lend himself to lighter 
thoughts aad lighter people. Oae of the pleasantest 
men I ever met was one of the most hard working, de- 
voted to a dozen good causes and publitc interests besides 
his personal and professiosal ones. None of these were 
made a bore to others, and his equable and kiadly dis. 
position, his readiness to enter into other persone’ ideas, 
his interest in literature and art as well as weightier 
matters of poliiics and science, made him able to please 
and be pleased by men and women of the most diverse 
sorts. It has sometimes struck me forc!bly with respect 
to such a man, H >w pleasant he must be to himself— 
how comforiable to live with every day !” 

There are too many people who bore others with 
their hobbies, who recognize no person but the one, and 
theee live within so narrow a circle that they bore 

themeelves. The pleasant person is the one who lives 
in )ife’s sunshine, who dissipates the shadow made by 
the man who fills his own world. 





Tur Mote on Beam —The near approach of the 
migratory seaton makes the following from s medical 
journs! particularly valuable: ‘ Nine persons out of 
every ten wih a cinder or any foreign substance in the 
eye will instantly begin to rub the eye with one hand 
while hunting for their handkerchief with the other. 
They msy, and scmetimes do, remove the cffending 
cinder, but mcrae frequently the y rub till the eye be- 
comes inflamed, bind a handkerchief around the bead, 
and g> to bed. This is all wrong. The better way is 
not to rub the eye with the cinder in at all, but rub 
the other as vigorously as you like. 

** A few years since I was riding on the engine of the 
fast express from Binghamton to Corning. The en- 
gineer, an old schoolmate of mine, threw open the front 
window, and I caught a cinder that gave me the most 
excruciating pain. I began to rub the eye with both 
hands. ‘Let your eye alone and rub the other eye’ 
( his from the engineer). I thought he was chsffiog me, 
and worked the harder. “I know you doctors think 
you know it all, but if you wil] let that eye alone and 
rub the other one the cinder will be out in two min- 
utes,” persisted the engineer. I began to rub the other 
one, and soon I felt the cinder down near the inner can- 
thus. and made ready to take it out. ‘ Lat it alone and 
keep at the well eye,’ shouted the doctor pro tem. I 
did so for a minute longer, and, looking in a small glass 
he gave me, I found the cffender on my cheek. Since 
then I have tried it many times, and have advised many 
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others, and I have never known it to fafl in one instance 
(unless it was as sharp asa plece of steel, or something 
that cut into the ball and required an operation to remove 
ft). ‘Why it is so I donot know. But that it is so Ido 
know, and that one may be saved much suffering if 
he will let the injured eye alone and rub the well eye. 
Try it.” 





©ur Youna Fouks. 


LU WILSON’S WATCH. 
By Oscar Fay ApAms. 


RAINY evening in February is rather a depress- 

ing experience for most people; but a knot «f 
young men gathered in a store ina small Onio village 
had somehow mansged jointly to dispel any attack of 
low spirits to which they might have been subject singly. 
Two were engaged in a apirited game of checkers, and 
the rest were listening with much interest to stories 
which'one after another would tell. A pleasant set of 
fellows they seemed to be, and al on terms of frank in- 
timacy with each other. That all were men who had 
their own way to make in the world, and who were 
dependent on their own resources, was easy to be seen 
from their conversation and appearance. There were 
twenty-five of them in all, and collectively they were 
known as “The Tuesday Club.” Once a week they 
met in the one hardware store of the village, “ for 
the purpose of mutual improvement,” as the constitu- 
tion of their organization read, but practically for what 
they called ‘“‘a good time,” in the pursuit of which 
obj:ct they were usually successful. Games, debates, 
and humorous recitations were a regular feature of their 
meetings, and sometimes they bad read formal essays on 
political topics. But this last had not been of frequent 
occurrence. Olouds of tobacco smoke generally fi »ated 
over the heads of the assembly, but the constitution 
permitted nothing stronger than lemonade to be drunk ; 
and as there were two saloons in full blast at the other 
end of the village, I am not so sure that this one evening 
a week removed from the temptation afforded by those 
saloons was not “ for the mutual improvement” of these 
young fellows. 

The hardware store had been chosen for the place of 
meeting because, as Do one wanted to buy hardware 
of an evening, it was almost as private as any room 
especially devoted to their use would have been ; and a 
still stronger reason for their choice lay in the fact that 
its use cost them nothing, for the proprictor, who was 
one of their number, had invited them to make it their 
hear quarters. 

Oo this particular evening the fun had been of an 
unusually infectious nature, and the hours had gone by 
q'iite unheeded by the members of the Tuesday Club. 

One of the checker-players having been for the sixth 
time the winner, had at last discovered that ‘‘ O.d Time 
was still a-flying,” and made an announcemoant to that 
effect. 

** T say, fellows,” he called out, ‘‘it is after eleven, 
you know.” 

**But we don't know,” some one responded, gayly. 
‘* We have only your word for it, and that is of no 
account.” 

** Just say that again,’’ sald the checker player, going 
over to the last speaker and clutching him by the collar 
in mock anger. 

** I'd Le to please you, Jim.” replied the helpless vic- 
tim, “ but I have a great objection to repeating myself.” 

** It’s well you have,” said the other, laughing, as he 
loosed his hold. 

But some one else was now speaking. 

**T say, Jim, a fellow who puts on so much style as 
you do ought to carry a gold watch, and not go round 
with an old silver turnip like the one you cirry.” 

“That's so, Jim,” joined in several others; ‘‘ you 
are the club dude, and what you want is a gold watch 
to top cff with.” 

**I generally ‘top off’ with a hat,” retorted Jim, 
aterp)y literal. 

‘* Bat you need watching all the same.” observed Lu 
Wilson, the puvster of the party. ‘‘ Gold watching, per- 
haps I should explain,” he added. 

** We all need gold watching, J think,” remarked the 
proprietor of the hardware store, a good-looking fellow 
of eight-and-twenty. 

** Let’s trot out all the watches in this crowd ‘and see 
who carries the best one,” suggested Will Spencer ; and 
accordingly all the watches in the company were 
* trotted out” a moment later 

** But here’s only twenty-three turnips,” said one of 
the club, *‘ and there’s twenty-five of us fellows; how 
is this ?’ 

**T don’t mind confessing that I’m a hollow sham,” 
said Lu Wilson, with a laugh. “ This chain which dec- 
Orates my vest, as you will see by observing my grace- 
ful figure, leads to nothing, I am sorry to say. The 


last time I was hard} ip, I sacrificed my watch, but I 
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could not find it in my heart to part with the chain, so I 
kept {t as a reminder of—departed hours, as it were.” 

** Well, I’m holiow sham number two,” said Bert 
Hadley. one of the youngest members of the club. “I 
can’t eff rd to sport a watch and chain both, so I have 
begun with the chain.” 

** You’ve begun the wrong way,” sald Will Spencer, 
‘* but of course that’s your own lookout.” 

** Fallows, I move we all get gold watches,” said Lu 
Wilson, while the club were comparing the good poin's 
of their respective timekeepers. 

‘* That's well for you to say,” was the comment of 
some2member to this remark. 

** Precisely,” assented Lu. ‘I’m glad my fitness to 
address the meeting is so promptly scknowledged ; and 
now, if you will permit me, I will unfold my scheme,” 
and the speaker paused. 

**Go on with the unfolding,” sald Spencer’; and Wil- 
son proceeded. 

“Well, then, fellows, I move we co-operate.” 

** How do you mean ?” some one asked. 

** fn this way,” explained Lu. ‘‘ We could elect a 
weasurer, and each of us pay in a certain fixed amount 
every week, ap‘ then once in 20 often have a drawing 
fora watch. Ricbards, the jeweler, could manage the 
business for us. Run over to his shop, Bert, and ask 
him to come here a little while.” 

Upon Hadley’s return with the joweler a chorus of 
suggestions arose, which were at once brushed away by 
Richards when he understood what was wanted. 

**T’ll tell you what I'll do,” he remarked. ‘I will 
farnish twenty-five gold watches at wholesale rate, fifty 
dollars ap'ece, and if each one in your club pays in one 
dollar every week there will bea watch for somebody 
every fortnight.” 

** We'll agree to that,” assented the club, with one 
voice ; and when R chards left the room the necessary 
arrangements for the business had been made, a treas- 
urer had been appointed, and the first twenty-five dollars 
had been already contributed. 

A little later the club dispersed, full of the new proj- 
ect. 

**I don’t see any reason why this thing shouldn’t 
succeed,” Wilson remarked to Bert Hadley, as they 
walked home together, 

** Nor I,” was the response, 
pen to hit on the idea, Lu ?” 

** Oh, it came to me when I saw that lot of silver 
Watches spread out on Dick Harding’s counter. I 
thought then that there was a chance for our club to 
make a better show than that if we only managed the 
thing right.” 

Of the twenty-five young fellows ccmposing tue Tues- 
day Club, Lu Wileon was perhsps the most generally 
popular. Hs was rather under the middle size, was 
thoroughly good-natured, and always ready to oblige 
those about him. Some one had once sald of him that 
he was “‘too handsome for a man,” and this was the 
only charge that had ever been brought against him. 
He was handsome, it is true; but as he had never re- 
garded the fact as io any sense an advantage, he nat- 
urally ran no risk of being vain. Ha» was a clerk inthe 
post-cffice herein his native town, and was poor, for 
although he had been in his present position nearly ten 
years, and he was now twenty-six, he had never been 
able to save anything frcm bis salary. There were those 
in the village who wondered at this, for one might live 
ona small sum in that quiet town. But there were 
others who remembered that till L1 Wilson was twenty- 
one he had cared for an invalid father, and after his 
father’s death he had often helped an older sister who 
was unhappily married. And there were friends of 
Lu’s who could remember how often his money had 
been theirs when they were in pressing need of a few 
dollars. S metimes these loans had been repaid, but 
more often they had not been, and Lu had never asked 
for their return. He had said, with a laugh, that the last 
time he was ‘hard up” he had sacrificed his watch ; 
but he did not add, what was equally true, that the 
money it brought had been needed for the use of a 
friend, and not for himself. 

**T hope you will have the luck to draw the first 
watch,” Bert Hadley said to his friend as they parted 
that night. 

But two weeks later, when Richards announced that 
the first watch could be had,as fifty dollars had been 
sent him by the treasurer of the Tuesday C.ub, B:rt 
Hadley’s was the name drawn from the box where the 
slips with the names of the twenty-five members bad 
been placed. At the end of the next fortnight Will 
Spencer was the fortunate one, and at the next drawing 
Jim P aisted, the telegraph operator, secured the watch. 
As the weeks went by and the number of names from 
which one was to be taken every fortnight grew smaller, 
the intereat in the scheme increased, but the greatest 
good-nature prevailed, and those who had longest to wait 
had no thought of grumbling. 

Sothe weeks became months, and the seasons slid by 
vary December came, and still Lu Wilson was without 
® 


‘* But how did you hap- 
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** Your turn should have come first, Lu,” sald D'ck 
Harding, one day. ‘It was all your idea, you know.” 

“That was nothing,” was the answer. ‘‘ Any one 
else could have thought of it just as well, and my friends 
are always welcome to any ideas of mine that are of use 
to them.” 

“Or anything you have,” commented Harding to 
himeelf, for he knew Wilson’s kindliness of heart. 

When the twenty-fourth watch was to be drawn there 
were, of course, but two names in the box—Harry 
French’s and Lu Wileon’s. 

‘*T hope you'll get the watch this time,” said Harry. 
‘*T don’t mind waiting two weeks more, as I have 
waited so long.” 

‘** J don’t mind an extra two weeks,” began Lu, and 
then D'ck Harding, blindfolded, put hfs hand into the 
box which had held the names since the first drawing, 

and took out that of Harry French. 

‘*T hoped you would get it this time,” one after an- 
other said to Wilson, but the latter only laughed and 
said it was justas well. 

** You see, time is no objsct for me,” he added, in al- 
lusion to this fresh disappointment. 

At the meeting of the Tuesday Club two weeks later 
Wilson was absent. 

‘*How is it Lu isn't here?” asked Spencer. ‘He 
was to get his watch to-night, and I am sure he’s waited 
long enough for it.” 

** Here comes Richards,” said Plaisted, asthe joweler 
entered the store. ‘“‘I suppose you’ve got number 
twenty-five with you to-night, haven’t you?” he asked 
of Richards. 

**If you mean the watch, I haven't,” replied the 
joweler ; ‘and that’s what I came to speak about. Wil- 
£on asked me to-day if I had any cbjection to keeping 
the watch and letting him have the forty-nine dollars 
he had already paid into the concern, and so I csms to 
explafo the matter and get the last payment from your 
treasurer.” 

**Here’s your money, then,” sald Ralph Hodgman, 
the treasurer, handing Richards forty-nine dollars, add- 
ing, a8 the j»weler left them, ‘‘ That’s mighty queer of 
Lu Wilson, to back out of this thing at the last mo- 
ment ” 

‘© Well, of course, he could do as he liked—take the 
watch or get back his money, as he was the last one,” 
said Spencer ; ‘‘ but I do think it is odd.” 

‘* Anyway, it’s his own matter,” said Harding, wish- 
ing to prevent further comment on Wilson’s action ; 
** and be js q 1ite capable of managing his business with- 
out us, I imagine.” 

Bat, though the topic was dropped from general die. 
cussion, none the Jess did each member wonder why Lu 
Wilson did not take his watch. There were two per- 
sons in the village besides Lu who would ‘have 
explained had they not been held by promises not to do 
a0. 

Late In the autumn, but at least two months before 
the twenty fifth watch should have found an owner, the 
evening train west had left at the station, one Saturday 
night, a boy of twelve whose right foot had been 
crushed by the train a few miles back. Lu Wilson had 
gone to the station for the eveniog mail-bag, and to him 
the conductor explained the circumstance while the 
train was waiting. 

‘*You see, the boy ccmss from nobody knows where,” 
said the conductor. ‘I found him on the train at 
Akron. and he asked if I wouldn’t let him ride free as 
faras Columbus Ihadn’t no business to say so, but 
I did say I’d see about it, he seemed so anxlour, you 
know. Well, about half an hour ago he took a notion 
to go {ato another car, and how he did it I don’t see, but 
he somehow managed to get his foot crushed between 
the platforms §o there he is, you see. We've made 
up a littls sum for him, and if you'll get a doctor to him 
and look after him to-night I shall feel a good deal 
easter in my mind about the boy.” 

Lu Wilson was very willing to undertake the charge 
thus laid uvon him, and later that evening the boy was 
taken to Lu’s own room at the village hotel, and after 
the doctor had made his visit and gone, the young man 
watched by the boy’s bedside through the night. 

** T can save the boy’s foot, I think,” the doctor sald 
to Wilson the next morning, ‘‘ but he’ll be a cripple 
for life. Has he anybody belonging to him, do you 
kUF pose 2” 

** No, he hasn’t a friend in the world, he told me an 
hour ago,” responded Wilson. 

“Then I don’t see what'll become of him after the 
money the conductor gave him is gone,” sald the doctor, 
gloomily. ‘I'll give my services willingly, but after 
the boy gets round again, he must ice you know.” 

** Well, I don’t imagine he'll starve,” said Lu, cheer- 
fully. 

The doctor gave the young mana quick glance, but 
made no remark, and in a moment more was beside his 
patient. 

“ Mr, Wilson,” said the boy to his friend some weeks 
later, ‘‘ the doctor says my foot is almost well, but that 
I ahall have to go with a crutch. Is there enough 


left of that money that conductor gave me to get one 
with ?” 

** Oh, yes, plenty for that,” said Lu. 

*¢ Bat that isn’t all,” continued the boy. ‘ When I 
get the crutch I must go somewhere and earn my own 
living. You have been kinder to me than any one ever 
was before, but I can’t stay to burden you any longer.” 
** You're not a burden, my dear boy,” said the other, 
**and, besides, I like your company.” 

** You are good to say 80, but I know J ama burden,’ 
persisted the boy, ‘‘ and I must go somewhere and earn 
my own living” 

** What would you like tod o for aliving, Charlie ?” 
for that wat the name by which the boy sald he had 
always been called. 

** I think I could sell newspapers and things like that, 
if I had a chance,” was the answer, which set Wilson 
to thinking. 

The next day Lu met the doctor on the street. 

**t want to ask a favor of you,” he said to the physl- 
clan, as he stepped in front of him. 

** Well, what {s it, Lu ?”’ was the response, 

**T want you to lend me fifty dollars ” 

** Certainly, if you don’t mind telling me what it’s 
for. I hope you are not going into speculation.” 

‘*No, nothing of that kind. I am only going to give 
Charlie a start in business, and I want to begin now. 
By the middle of January I shall know where to put 
my hand on just fifty dollars to repay you, if you will 
wait till then.” 

** Certainly, my dear fellow, and as much longer as 
you want, But what is this scheme? Lot’s hear all 
about it.” 

* Oh, it is merely this. I am interested in the boy and 
want to have him prosper, and I think I see a chance 
for him. We have always wanted a news-stand in this 
town, and I have persuaded Baker, at the hotel there, to 
give up a corner of his offics for Charlle’s benefit 
Fifty dollars will fit up the place in good style, and 
give the boy a good outfit in the way of magazines, 
papers, stationery, and so on, and I think he will be 
abie to make a good thing out of the business. At any 
rate. I’m gotng to belp him try it.” 

**He ought to succeed, I’m sure,” said the doctor, 
**but I wish you would let me help, too. Let me give 
twenty-five of the fifty dollars.” 

**Oh, no, you have done quite enough by giving all 
your visits for nothing ; and, besfdes, I like to do it ; only 
you must oblige me by not speaklag of this transaction 
to any one,” and the other promised. 

“If that fellow were a millionatre instead of a clerk 
on a small salary, I be'leve he would leave himself only 
just enough to live on, just as he does now,” mused the 
doctor to himself as he walked on. 

By the end of another week Charife sat behind his 
news-stend, happy and contented. Bzsides himself. the 
doctor was the only one who knew of Wilson’s hand 
in the matter; for Baker, the hotel-keeper, supposed, :8 
did most of the village people, that the money handed 
the boy by the c»nductor had been the means of giving 
him this start 1a busfacss. Every one knew that a 
purse had been made up on the train for Caarlle, but 
nobody knew the exact amount ¢ xc pt the doctor, Wi- 
son, and the boy himself, and Wilson was quite con- 
tent to have his share in the matter unsuspected. O' 
course his kindnest in taking care of the boy was gen- 
erally known, but only Bert Hadley and D ck Harding 
guessed how far it had gone, even after Richards had 
announced to the Tuesday Club that Wilson preferred 
to have the money instead of his watch. 

‘* Here is your fifty dollars, doctor,” said Lu Wilson, 
entering the physician's cfiice the day after he had re- 
ceived the money from Richards, ‘‘and 1 am ever so 
much obliged for the loan.” 

**Don’t mention it. I only wish you would have let 
me help you. I trust the boy is properly grateful for 
all you’ve done for him.” 

‘* He certainly is,” said Lu, ‘“‘and I've grown very 
fond of him, for he is a very interesting little fellow, 
and you would hardly believe how much he thinks of 
me.” 

**He certainly ought to think a great deal of you, 
under the circumstances,” sald the other, quickly. 

**Ob, I don’t know as that would follow! Most 
anybody would have done what little I have been able 
to do for him,” and, with a laugh, Wilson went back to 
the post-c flice. 

Not very much was sald to Wilson at the meetings 
of the Tuesday Club in regard to his decision respect- 
ing the watch, and after a time the fact passed out of 
the minds of nearly all his companions. The winter 
slowly gave place to spring, and still L« Wilson’s 
watch pocket was empty. In the meantime Charlie 


had prospered at his new business, and had more than 
once wished to repay his friend in small sums for what 
had been done for him, but Wilson always made some 
excuse, 

‘* Keep it, Charlie, for now, and pay me when you 





are a good deal better able than at present.” 
When spring came, the physician removed to Minne 





apolis, and there was only Charlie left to testify to Wil- 

son’s kindness in this particular Instance. Waen the 

spring was well advanced, Wilson’s health su idenly 

failed him, and there came a day when he was unable 

to goto his work at the post-cffice. Nor was he able 

to return on the following day ; and after a few morn- 

ings more it became evident that he would never 

return. The new physician, when summoned, sald that 

his patient must have been gradually losing strength for 

a lopg while, and that life could last at the most but a 

few weeks longer. The Tuesday Ciub were much cast 
down over this intelligence, and each one would gladly 
have done something for the handsome little fellow 
who was loved by them all. But Charlie would allow 
no one but himself to care for his friend, except in the 
hours when he was obliged to be at the news-stand, 

At euch times Bert Had'ey took his place at Wilson’s 
bedside. The sister of Wilson had moved away from 
the village two years before, and there was no one of 
his own family to be with him. But no one could have 
cared for him more tenderly than Charife or Hadley. 

Sometimes the members of the Tuesday Club would 
come one at a time and sit with Lu, and he would 
lsugh and talk with them; but at last he wearied of 
this, and seemed to wish only Charlie and Hadley near 
him. 

Once, when Hadley was alone with Lu, the latter sald, 
slowly : 

** You will look out for Charlie when I am gone, 
won't you, B »rt ?’ and the other promised. 

Then, one J ane day, a little after sunset, the end came. 

** 80 one summer evening his ship set saii 
And floated off in the twilight grim ; 
They hee pod up the veseel with flowers pale, 
And wept that they could not follow him.’’ 

It was not a long life, this one of Lu Wilson’s. It 
hsd not held much of variety ; it was rather barren of 
what we call events. As far as one could see, it was not 
a life of much enjsyment. Firat there had been the 
rather cramped boyhood, then for eleven years the 
monotonous clerkship with small prospect of better 
things Then, before existence had broadened into any- 
thing like fullness, the end had come. 

Was thac all life really brought him? I hardly 
think he was conscious of any serious lsck in his life. 
His happiness came to him as he went quietly forward ; 
and, to any healtby mind, 

‘The deed in the doing it savors of worth.’ 

But you would have had his friends fiad out what 
sacrifices had been his, and have somehow made vp to 
him for those sacrifices ? But then ft did not occur to 
Lu Wilson that he was making any sacrifice, and I am 
quite sure that he wished for no other recompense than 
Charlfe’s loving tendance fn those last days, 

And there is something promised to those who are faith- 
Sul over a few things, 








QUEER NEIGHBORS. 


OU would be surprised if you shou'd see them. 
Looking out of the window this morning, I can 
see several of them. Tne nearest neighbors live in one 
of the most beautiful trees In New York City. Its great 
spreading branches shade three yards, and it is the home 
of a great colony of birds. The sparrows fee! that it is 
thetr spectal possession, avd fight hard to keep all other 
birds—totruders, no doubt, they think them—away. A 
woodpecker, the other day, came to tell us it was pring, 
even if we still wore heavy cloaks and were gla‘ to ait 
near a fire. His warning note of the coming rain brought 
me to the window ; there he clung busily getting his 
lunch. ‘ Peck, peck ! tap, tap |’ were not heard by 
me alone, There was a whir in the air, and a half- 
dozen sparrows made a eharge on‘the woodpecker, who 
made a hard fight, but mumbera were sgatnst him and 
he was compelled to fixe. Tnen the sparrows held a 
jubilee, for they had fought and won the first battle of the 
year. Such queer little neighbors are these sparrows ! 
Tney are so happy ia each other’s society, giving out the 
sweetest little love notes, and in a second the air is filled 
with little turbulent, shrieking, angry bundles of 
feathers. I sometimes think that while sitting on 
the limb enj>ying the air, sunshine, and each other 
company, & chance movement brings two wings in co 
lision, and, lo! a peck in retaliation, and then a battle. 
I wonder if little children ever are s0 foolish as this 
colony of sparrows ! 

A little further away are still more curious neighbors, 
They live in houses built on a roof; houses high 
encugh for a man to stand up in perfectly straight. 
Such different neighbors from the sparrows! Tall, beau- 
tiful, msjstic ! Toey wear coats of beautiful fawn color, 
and are constant sources of delight, because of their gentle- 
ness, their friendliness, their grace. Have you guessed 
what they are? Beautiful E gitsh mastiffe and §.. Ber- 
nard dogs. There they live on the roof of a large stable 
having every comfort and care. They are never hungry 
or thirsty. As I write, the sun is shining on a large, 





low tub that the stableman has filled with fresh wa'er 
after carefully washing the tub, How daintily they 
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drink !—their beautiful, clean, pink tongues lapping 
as though there was nothing they enjoyed so much as 
clear, cool water. They have strange companions. Oa 
the side of a tall building, not far away from the rcof 
where our beautiful dogs live, is a large pigeon house, 
every apartment occupled by pigeons of Quaker gray, 
of fawn color, of pure white; pigeons with feathered 
legs, with ruffi:s of feathers round their necks. Any 
time you look out of the window you see dogs and 
pigeons in close companionship. Yesterday a beautiful 
St. Bernard was sunning himself on a bed of straw, and 
on his neck stood a snow-white pigeon dressing her 
feathers. The dog evidently enjoyed Sher companion- 
ship, for his beautiful tai) rose and fell as if to say, 
** Dogs are all very well, but for really quiet enjoyment 
I prefer a pigeon.” Whata contrast to our nejghbors, 
the sparrows, who, as I write, are shrieking out a pro- 
test against nothing apparently, for the tree is leafing so 
that it looks like a soft green veil, the air is soft and 
balmy and the sunshine radiant—everything happy but 
the foolish sparrows ! 


A PRIVATE FLOWER MISSION. 


HE snow had gone from the yards, and close under 
tio fences little spears of grass were putting up 
their cheerful heads, wishing all a ‘‘ happy New Year,” 
for this was their first opportun'ty, having been «slecp 
at the proper time to offer their good wishes. ‘With all 
their might the buds of the horse-chestnut in the yard 
were trying to burst thelr winter overcoats and join the 
blades of grass in their greetings. The sun and warm 
rain had been helping, and the birds were trying to 
encourage the buds in their efforts to grow. Percy and 
E'liot were standing in the window looking out into the 
large, pleasant yard that surrounded their home. 

**T tell you,” sald E'lHot, ‘‘I must have some flowers. 
I’m sure if we half tr; we can raise lots,” and his brown 
eyes grew black as his imagination saw the yard bloom- 
ing with gay-colored flowers. 

‘*T don’t know as we could have lots, because we 
must leave room for the clothes,” sald more practical 
Parcy. ‘‘ We might have a few by the fences.” 

** Well, lois will grow by the fences if .we plant lots,” 
and Eliot put his hand into the pocket of his knicker- 
bocke:s and counted out the change. The two boys 
took down their banks and began shaking the money 
out of them. Af’er counting up their money and find- 








ing they each had seventy cents to buy plants and seeds,” 


they talked over what plants they would have. As 
they talxed their plans enlarged, and it would have 
required much more land than was ai their disposal to 
have carried them out. 

The next step was to prepare the yard for the plants 
that the young gardeners were s0 sure would blossom 
abundantly. The ash-sleve was carried out into the 
yard and the earth carefully sifted ; dirt was carried 
in from the street, and the gardening went on for some 
days without interruption, Plants drooped and wilted 
and caused great anxiety, but were so tenderly nursed 
that they held up their heads and »romised to real{zs 
the highest hopes of the young gardeners. The raia 
and dew sprinkled them, and the sun drew life and 
color in them, and, at last, to the great joy of Percy 
and E'liot, buds appeared, and then flowers. Of course 
the first blossoms were given to mamma, but the plants 
bloomed so generoutly that it became a question what 
should be done with them ; for these two little boys had 
been taught that all things in life were for use, and, 
above all, those things that were the direct bounty of 
God ; so no blossoms were allowed to wither on;the stem. 
A place must be found for them. -I should have told 
you that Percy and Eiliot’s papa kept a family hotel, 
where there were a number of people living, most of 
whom had become interested in the garden. As I told 
you before, the plants bloomed most generously, and it 
became a question what should be done with the 
blossoms, You might think that they could put a large 
bouquet each morning on the table ; but these two boys 
were true democrats, and believed in doing the greatest 
good to the greatest number. So these blossoms must 
circulate. 

**T guess we must send these to the Flower Mission. 
I’ve heard people talking "bout it,” said E'lot. 

** What is it? What do they do ?” ask«d Percy. 

** Why, you send the flowers, and then some people 
tle them in bunches and take them round to hospitals 
and poor folks,” anawered Elifot. 

** Where does the fun come in ?” asked Percy. 

** There isn’t any fun I s’pose,” said E‘ilot. ‘* You 
just try and think of the good the flowcra do to foiks 
that don’t have any big yards.” 

** Well, I don’t want to send flowers for the other fel- 
lows to give ’way ; I want to give them away myself,’ 
said Percy, decidedly. 

This was a puzzle, Here were the flowers, but they 
did not know any ragged, poor folks, and those seemed 
to be the folks to whom the flowers should go if they 
followed all they heard or read of flower missions, They 
wanted to give the flowers themselves, and all the people 
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whom they knew had fl »wers or were able to buy them. 
Tt became a serious question, and really burdened them. 

As they were picking off dead leaves one day, Percy 
Jooked up and saw a dear old lady who had lived in the 
house for some time looking out of the window. Quickly 
pulling off a rosebud, he ran into the house, ar:i gave 
itto her. She stooped and kissed him on the forehead, 
saying,‘‘ You dear boy ! Howsweet of you !” and Percy 
was surprised to see tears In her eyes. He went back 
slowly to the flowers, and there were wrinkles in his 
forehead, but a new light in his eyes. 

‘* Elliot,” he said, after a time, ‘‘let’s us start our 
own flower missicn.” 

**How!”’ exclaimed Ellfot, springing up. ‘‘ How ?” 

** You know we've becn waiting to find some ragged 
peopie to give the flowers to. Now, I think people need 
not be ragged and poor and diriy to need flowers. You 
see, just now, when I took that bud in to Miss Daven- 
port, her eyes became all watery. That’s what they say 
about the ragged fellows. Yesterday morning, when 
Mr. Hecker stood in his window looking out, bis eyes 
*most aald, ‘Please give me a flower,’ but I did not un- 
derstand,” anc Percy’s voice quivered at the thought of 
his oversight. 

Elliot was still for a minute, and then he sald, ‘* Y2, 
Perse, we'll be our own flower mission.” 

How can I tell you of the summer! Across the 
street was a lady whore sad, pale face and black dress 
told of sorrow. Ose morning the bell rang, and a sweet- 
voiced boy askev’ for Mrs. Harroway. When she came 
into the parlor a little gentlemsn stood there, polo cap 
in hand, and holding a bunch of bright blossoms. ‘I 
thought perhaps you would enj>y some of our flowers, 
#0 Elliot and I made this bunch for you ” Mrs. Hai roway 
took them, and, bending down, kissed again and again 
the boy who »rought back the memory of the one who 
would have been a man now had he lived. 

In the family at home was a woman who had more 
frowns than smiles on her face ; who lived a queer, lonely 
life, and who thought boys a nuisance. Moraing after 
morning a flower or a bunch of flowers lay on her nap- 
kin. At first she seemed puzzled, but after a time she 
discovered where the gift catae from, and a pleased, 
surprised smile came {nto her face; and after a time it 
stayed there, for the flowers every morning were a 
meesage of love and inte reat. 

There was a young man there who was beginning to 
remain out nights, and aad long since stopped going to 
church. One Sunday morning a tiny bunch of pansies 
lay beside his piate. He held them long in his hand, 
and then pinned them in his coat. They carried a 
mersage from the mother ; and when the church bells 
rang, the flowers and the young man were on the way 
to church. 

Parcy and Elliot carried on their own flower mission 
all summer, and when the snow fell they began making 
plans for the next summer that would enable them to 
raise more plants than ever before ‘‘ And, I tell you, 
Ellfot, it’s all right to give things to missions, but there 
are people who need fl>wers if they aren’t ragged and 
poor. I like our mission best.” They never knew that 
the most fragrant blorsoms in their garien were their 
own unconsclous sweetness and affection, their own 
eptrit of love for all men. 


POOR SALESMEN. 


‘T was about eight o’clock one evening, and the cur, 

. with only a few passengers, was ruuning merrily 
along. ** Papers, evening papers!’ sang out a shrill 
voice, and a figure darted across the back platform of 
the car. It would have been impossible to have stopped 
the seller if one had wanted to buy, he appeared and 
disappeared so quickly. Presently a bright, ragged 
boy, with a clear, rich voice, sang out, ‘‘' Evening Sun,’ 
lateat edition !” coming through the door and walking 
with a happy step to the front of the car. On the seat 
opposite the writer sat a tall, severe-looking lady, who 
was evidently disturbed by eur young salesman’s noise. 
As he was coming out, be stopped directly in front of 
her and sald, ‘‘ Paper ? full sccount of the ball game,” 
and waited. Sucha look of horror passed over her face 
that our cheery young salesman woke up to the fact 
that he had made’a mistake; that he had not carried his 
goods to the right market, or presented the side, that 
would have made a customer. You see, he was a poor 
salesman. He was not familiar with the goods he was 
selling, and he could not present the features that would 
attract a customer. He jumped on the car, thinking of 
something else than the business in hand, and he did 
not stop to study his customers. The first young sales- 
man, though noisy, meant business, for he screawed 
loud enough to have been heard a block away, but, in 
his desire to get a customer at a distance, he did not 
take time to secure the possible one at hand. Do not 
follow either of these methods 

















The Sibbath speaks of a Jesus risen, a grave con- 
quered, a heaven open. It is tropical in its luxuriance, 
bat all its leaves are prayers, and a!) its fragraat blos- 
soms praise.— 
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JESUS IN GETHSEMANE.* 


By Lyman ABBOTT 


EVERENTLY, as with unsandaled feet and un- 
ccvered head, we approach the most sacred spot 
on esrth, the most sacred scene in human history. For 
what epoch in the Individual’s history is more sublimely 
and solemnly sacred than the hour when a soul, made 
solitary by its sorrow, cut off by the bitterness of a 
grief which no other heart can comprehend from all 
human fellowship, wrestles alone in the darkness with 
the invisible foe, and finds its succor and {ts strength 
in the sweet and strange surprise which comes in the 
morning’s revelation; when it learns that thé dark- 
robed angel of sorrow and of dread was God’s messen- 
ger bringing the best but least comprehended gift of 
his love, the gift of love’s travail? What more sub- 
Mimely and solemnly sacred epoch in human history 
than that in which the Son of God, bearing not only 
the burdens of his own sorrowful life, not only the bur- 
dens of his disciples and his heart-broken mother, but 
the burdens of 4 ain-burdened and sorrow-stricken 
world of humanity, wreatles with the nameless impla- 
cable enemy, and vanquishes him by recognizing in him 
God’s messenger, and surrendering himself to the com- 
ing sorrow because it is his Father’s will ? The nearest 
and truest of Carfat’s friends remain apart from him at 
this hour. I¢ is not strange that we cannot come near. 
N> one can hope to interpret Christ’s Gethsemane ; no 
cne can hope by analysistocomprehend ft. Atl wecan 
hope to do is, by the light which this experience of our 
Lord and Master throws on life, to read more truly and 
interpret more perfectly our own Gethsemane. 

No imaginary anguish was this, undergone as an ex- 
ample for us; no confilct between two wills—a divine 
anda human. Such ecclesiastical refinements surviv- 
ing from the scholasticlem of the Middle Ages are far 
from the pathetic simplicity of the Gospel narrative. 
We see this divine man goivg down tuto the valley of 
the shadow of death, as we also in our pilgrimage have 
to go down into this same valley ; beset by the same 
dread, tormented by the same doubts, darkened by the 
same terrible distrees and questionings. Oaly thus can 
we conceive the agony in the garden ; only thue can we 
draw any inspiration or hope from it to sustain us in 
our own hours of lesser agony. 

Jesus was in the prime of manhood ; life was just 
opening for him ; his soul was eager in his work, and 
conscious of rare capacity to perform it; and death hov- 
ered over him with dert in hand to strike him down. 
Life was as dear to him as it ever is to us, and from life 
with all its possibilities he must go through a doorway 
beset by innumerable unnatural horrors His prophetic 
vision saw the cruelty, the shame, the physical torment, 
the spiritual tortures, of the Passion close at hand To 
his own anguish was added that of others vicariously 
borne: his mother’s grief, his dirciples’ dejsction and 
desertion, the doom of his loved country, which he had 
vainly striven to avert, and the future perils, confi'cts, 
and defeats of his church. Beyond all this there might 
have been some dim vision of s fiual millennfal glory. 
But if we may judge anything of his experience from 
our own, in such an hour as this the darkness of the {m- 
mediate present obscured, if it did not utterly hide, the 
glories of the remote future. To ali this was added the 
torment infilcted by unloving hearts—the kiss of J 1das, 
the denial of Peter, the desertion by the disciples, the 
cry of “* Crucify him !’ from the people whom he loved, 
and died to save, and to all this a prophetic anticipation 
of future betrayals, denfals, cruelfixions, through long 
ages yet tocome. Add to this the questioning whether 
he were right in yielding himeelf to such a seemingly 
useless sacrifice. He laid down his own life—no man 
took it from him. He might easily have escaped ; not 
yet had the glimmering torches of the soldiers begun to 
shine through the foliage of the trees; not yet had their 
tramp been heard through the silent streets of the sleep- 
ing city, nor down the declivity which led to the valley 
of the Kidron. Fly, sufferer, fly !—why not ?—and wait 
a better time to do the work of saving the debased nation 
from its impending fate. Such an hour of human 
pain and weakness is the tempter’s opportunity. Then, 
if ever, he comes with whispered suggestions of God’s 
indifference or malevolence, or with whispsred doubts 
whether there be a God at all, and the heavens seem 
brass above us, and prayer brings no response. 

Such are some of the elements that enter into our 
own hours of spiritual agony. Into his entered another 
element which the Scriptures only dimiy suggest, but 
which our spiritual expertence cannot interpret; into this 
hour was concentrated the burden of the world’s sin and 
the remorse which belonged to other hearts. To see as 
in the revelation of an instantaneous vision the dark 
deeds and darker thoughts of generations past and gen- 
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erations yet to come ; to turn from the setting sun of 
the past to the rising sun of the future, and alike in the 
night and ths morning horizon of history see only writ- 
ten the deer damnation of a Jost world ; and then to feel 
the dark pall of this accursed load settling strangely 
down upon the soul—a soul whose divine purity trem- 
bled with unutterable horror at the lightest thought of 
sin—this, infinitely more than human experience, is 
incapable of any other interpretation than that which it 
receives from the superhuman agony of him who for 
our sakes endured It. 

It was not a sign of human weakness that in such an 
hour as this Christ sought for human sympathy ; this 
desire for fellowship in hours of darkness aud of sorrow 
is one of the desires of love, and is strongest in the 
hearts in which love is the richest. It was strong in 
him. .Thrice he rose from his knees and went to see if 
the three friends who had witnessed his glory on the 
Mount of Transfiguration were watching with him and 
praying with him in the hour of. his wrestling with 

Satan und with death ; and they were sleeping. Strange! 
and yet is it not always so? Do es not every heart 
know its own bitterness ? Does not every soul know 
its own burden ? It is only the lighter sorrows that we 
‘easily share with others. What wife does not know 
some interior griefs which her husband cannot help her 
bear, no matter how strong and how loving he may be ? 
What husband does not carry in his heart some cares 
and anzieties which he cannot, if he would, disclose to 
the wife at his side! Who has not sometimes lain 
awake, keeping back the tears, fighting down the fears, 
chaining and holding back the devouring doubts, while 
all else in the house—mother, father, child, friend— 
were quietly, serenely sleeping? We will take all the 
help we can from human hearts that love us, but after 
we have taken all that they can give there must still be 
hours when they will sleep while we wait and watch 
and wrestle. 

How long Christ’s wrestling continued the disciples 
do not tell us, and perhaps did not even know. Some- 
times with us the life Is well nigh spent before we learn 
the truth which Christ learned in that midnight hour, 
making him strong through suffering that he might 
strengthen us: the truth that sorrow also comes from 
God ; the truth that the cup which Pilate and Calaphas 
and Herod may join together in mingling and present- 
ing is “‘ the cup which my Father giveth me ;” the truth 
that sorrow springs not out of the ground, but is God's 
mesenger of grace either to sanctify us or to ordain ug 
that we may sanctify others. How long a break there 
was between the beginning and the consummation of 
Christ’s prayer we do not know. Months and years 
sometimes intervene in our own praying before from the 
cry, ‘‘ If it be possible, let this cup pass from me,” we 
are able to rise into the prayer, ‘‘Not my will, but 
thine, be done.” This is not the spirit of mere submie- 
sion, yielding totheinevitable. Even now Christ could 
have asked his Father for twelve legions of angels, and 
they would have been given him, and the feeble forces 
who came to arrest him would have been scattered as 
chaff before the wind. Nay, he had but to summon 
the Galileans in Jarusalem, who within the week had 
received him with hosannas, and a mob to rescue would 
have responded which no Temple police could have 
withstood. But now he no longer desired that the cup 
should pass from him, A higher and holier desire filled 
his heart—a desire for strength to do and bear what his 
Father willed. ‘‘O God, in my trial hcur, let not my will 
be done; I know not what fs right ; I am not strong to 
do the right. God is my wisdom, he knows; God is my 
strength, he shall give me power; let thy will be done 
in me, for me, by me!” This was the victory of his 
Gethsemane ; this is the victory of ours; the only vic- 
tory with which we should be content to end the strug- 
gle. This victory, once won, never can be lost again. 
In all the terrible experiences of the Passion Christ never 
wavered, hesitated, faltered, or showed signs of fear, 
He not only endured the cross but despised the shame. 
Biessed is he who, following Christ into Gethsemane, 
follows him out of it by the same door: the door of a 
supreme consecration to his Father's will ; the door of 
prayer which seeks not to change the divine will to the 
human, but the human will to the will divine ; 4 spirit 
of prayer which ushers the soul out of the darkness of 
dread and doubt into the glorious experience of him 
who rejoices in tribulation, knowing that tribulation 
worketh patience, and patience experience, and experi- 
ence a hope that can never make ashamed. 

Only life can interpret life ; but perhaps these words 
may help to evoke in some hearts an experience which 
will enable them better to appreciate what we can never 
fully understand, this mystic story of Christ’s battle and 
Christ’s victory. 





These very feet of ours are purchased for Chritt’s 
service by the precious drops which fell from his own 
torn and pierced feet uvon the cross, They are to be. 
his errand runners. How can we let the world, the 
flesh, and the devil have the use of what has beea 
Purchased with such payment ?—[F. R Havergal. 
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HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


HE master and pupils had reached a time of sor. 
row'such as the world never saw! That Christ 

knew fully the coming events of the next few hours 

there is abundant evidence ; that some deep and won- 

derful experience was to come to them the disciples 
knew ; that theclimax of the past months was at hand 

was certain. They disputed as to places of honor ; they 

had professed vehemently their loyalty, but they dreamed 
not of the test that would be breught to bear on words 
and actions. The Master led them to familiar ground. 

Perhaps in this,very place had they received many lessons 
drawn from the beauties about. ‘‘ Behold the lilies of 
the field * may have been said to them within these very 
wails. It was Christ’s religion to comfort the sorrow- 
ing, and we may rest assured that when the disciples in 
after years passed within slyht of this sacred spot, with 
all the memory of that hour of parting, with the recollec- 
tion of their desertion and cowardice, there was also 
the memory of some helpful word, some inspiring lesson. 

Sadly the disciples follow Christ into the Garden of 
Gethsemane ; at the entrance he bids all but his own 
pecullar friends to wait; none but Peter, James, and 
John go with him, companions to the verge of the battle 
taat Christ fought with his own soul, These must 
have been his confidential friends, for it was these three 
who witnessed the transfiguration; it was P:ter who 
firat declared, ‘‘ Thou art Christ, the Son of ive living 
God ;” it was John who leaned upon his bosom at the 
last{supper—John whom Jesus loved ; these compan- 
fons, who saw him glorified, he took to be his com- 
panions in suffering, showiog us that we are not more 
Christlike as we shut Surselves from human sympathy 
and companionship, but as we lead our companions 
into the knowledge of the Father through out com- 
panionship, as we make’ ourselves links between the 
Father and those we love. While the words of comfort 
were still ringing in their ears, Christ led them forth to 
prepare for the final trial that would test their faith, 
crucify their love ; yet in the great moment when the 
test to his own soul was come, he went to meet it alone. 
‘* Tarry ye hers till I come,” and he goes further into 
the Garden to live out for us tie trlumph that comes 
from perfect obedience to the will of the Father. How 
humanly he leaves them, yet how divineiy! The air 
still vibrated with the prayer recorded in J>hn xvil., 
‘* Qlorify thyself in me,” and ‘‘I -have declared unto 
them thy name, and will declare it; that the love 
wherewith thou hast loved me may be in them, and I 
in them ;’ again, ‘‘ Now my eoul is exceeding s>rrowful, 
even unto death; tarry ye here till I come.” He asks 
this of Peter, who but a short time befcre had loudly 
proclaimed that he was ready to go to prison and to 
death with Christ, yet when the hour came he failed— 
he could not watch one hour. What a lesson to us! 
We feel so strong before the hour that tests our strength 
comes, but, like Peter, we may be weighed in the 
scales and found wanting at the supreme moment. 
We are set to watch, and are found sleeping. The two 
who felt equal to posiions of highest honor in the new 
kingdom, able to be baptized with Cahriat’s baptism, 
able to endure Christ’s suffering, yet when he needed 
the comfort of their companionship most they slept ; 
when he needed their presence most they fiid. 

After all the love, after years of companionship, Christ 
stood alone, and the power to endure, the power to 
finish his work, cama from the Father. Tae power to 
say ‘Thy will be done” comes to us, as to him, not 
from those we love, but from Him who gave Christ as 
our hope, our example. From the manger to the cross 
Christ knew but one law—obedience. He governed his 
life by the will of the Fither. Would there have been 
a Christ in Gethsemane, revealing God in man by aur. 
rendering every power to complete the world’s redemp- 
tion, if there had not been a boy in the Temple saying, 
‘* Wist ye not I must be about my Father's business ?: 
‘Would there have been a Christ on the cross if there 
had not been a young man, conscious of the power 
within him, resisting the temptation to use it till it 
should. be revealed and used for the good of man? 
Would there have been a Christ going out calmly to 
met insult, auffering, death, saying, ‘‘ The hour is at 
hand when the Son of man is betrayed into the hands 
of sinners,” if there had not been a Christ who said, 
‘**T can of my own self do nothing ; as 1 hear 1 judge; 
and my judgment {s just, because 1 seek not minu own 
will, but the will of the Father which hath sent me,” 
‘* For I came down from heaven, not to do mine own 
will, but the will of him that sent me.” Carist com- 
pleted his work, was able to say, ‘‘ It is finished,” be- 
cause every day was lived to meet the last moment of 
his earthly life. 

Gethsemane would have had no lesson of submission 
for us if Chriat had not spent every hour in uncon- 
acious preparation for it. 

When the hour of trial comes to us, we meet it as we 
have spent each day in obedience to the will of the 
Father whose children we. are. If we have learned 


only to accept the blessings of joy, love, friendship, 
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success, talents, as coming from out Father, and refuse 
to see that Gethsemane must precede the Ascension, 
that without Gethsemane there would have been no 
Easter, then was Christ suffering in vain, then is the 
leason, ‘* Not my will, but thine, be done,” lost anew by 
** Naither pray I for these alone, but 
for them also whica shall believe on ms through their 
word ; that they may be one; as thou, Father, art in me, 
and I fn thee, that they also may be one in us: that the 
world may helfeve thou hast sent me.” Not in the 
transfiguration, with the voice from heaven saying, 
** This is my beloved Son,” does the world turn for the 
proof of the sonship of Christ, but to Gethsemane and 
Calvary, when, with the power to refuse the suffering 
and sorrow, the Son knelt in human agony, praying, 
** If it be possible, let this cup pass from me,” to atand 
in divine submission, ‘‘ Tay will be done.” 
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THE RELATION OF THE CHURCH TO 
AMUSEMENTS. 
By tHe Rev F. H. Parmer’ 


“ To everything there is a season, and a time to every purpose 
under the heayen. . . . Atimeto weep, anda time to laugh 
a time to mourn, and a time to dance.” —Ecolesiastes fil , 1, 4. 

HE more I study the Bible the more [ am con- 

viaced that ft is an absolutely common sense book 

I know of no better guide to a good and right and 
happy outward life, to say nothing now of religion and 
spiritual things, thaa is to be found io the teachings of 
this book. You musi study it, and make sure of the 
true interpretation of its teachings. The Bible is no 
lazy man’s book. You cannot solve the critical prob- 
leus of your life by any superstitious, haphazard 
method of consulting it—by any opening {t at random, 
and deciding what you ought to do by what is said in 
the first verse your eye happens to light upon. That le 
making a fetich of the B'ble, and is essentially hesthen- 
ish. You can prove auything you choose from the 
Bible ia that way ; as In the case of the man who justi. 
fled himself in suicide by opening the B'ble twice at 
random, and reading first, ‘‘ And Judas went out and 
hanged himself,” and, next, ‘‘ Go thou and do likewise.” 
There has been, firat and last, a great deal of avch 
trifling with the B'ble; and I could point out persons 
in almost any community I am famlllar with who have 
done incalculable harm, not only to themselves, but to 
others, by such a use and treatment of God’s Word. 
But, rationally used and rightly treated, the Blble 
becomes a most remarkably helpful and wise guide in 
the practical affairs of life. There is something in it for 
all circumstences and every exigency. There sre great 
principles set forth by it upon which a right life may be 
established. Itscounsels will ald us jn finding the path 
of duty ; and by following its precepts we shall be led 
into the way of truth and of profit. T> set forth those 
principles, to make clear the real teaching of the Bible, 
and to illustrate it by right lives aud a fair example, is 
the duty of the Chriatian Church. §»farasthe church 
fails to do this she forfeits her privil -ge and fails in ber 
mission. 

It is not an unjust criticism to say that the church, 
as well as individuals, has sometimes falled of getting 
atthe real teaching of the Bible, and has sometimes 
taken an attitude in relation to certain outward things 
that fs not justified by a correct faterpretation of God’s 
Word. We need not impeach her motives. Wedonot 
underestimate or lose sight of the fact that she has on 
the whole been the receptacle, preserver, and Interpreter 
of the divine ravalation Sill, she is not infallible. 
She has sometimes been 8) earnest in emphas!z!ng one 
side of an important truth as to forget or ignore the 
other side ; a natural error and an excusable one, but 
none the less an error, which should becorrec'ed as soon 
as it Is perceived, 

A Fast Diy sermon is supposed to set forth some of 
the sins of the day or time in which we live. I think 
one of the greatest sins of ovr age is the sin of overwork, 
The demands of modern life are simply tremendous. 
It seems as though our motto was : ‘‘ K 10w everything ; 
go everywhere ; do as every one elsy does.” There is 
no end tothedemands made up nus. Sclety demands 
exiravagance. Extravagance necessitates overwork in 
business, to make money enough to meet its demands. 
If this cannot be made honestly, it must bo made 
diehonestly, After days of intense activity in business 
and professional life come nights of extravagant indul- 
gence in amusements and dissipations, which are carried 
so far that they themeelves become a business, and, 
instead of resting and refreshing and recuperating tired 
humanity, wear out the life, and bring on {)lness and vre- 
mature old age There {san alarming increase in sudden 
deaths from heart disease and apoplexy. You cannot 
take up a dally paper but you will see the account of the 
sudden snapping off of some human life. And any 


‘physician could add harrowing details of weakness, and 


suffering, and failure of health, and destruction of 
happiness resulting from this same cause of overwork, 
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It is a great moral, socal, and physical evil, a glaring 
sin of the times in wh!ch we live. 

Where shall we fiod a remedy? I reply, in a re- 
assertion and reapplication of the calm, common-sense 
philosophy of life that is taught us in the Bible. In 
the midst of the awful rush and crushing pressure of 
modern life I seem to hear a voice saying, with solemn, 
restful calmness : ‘‘ To everything there is a season, and 
a time to every purpose under the heaven. A time to 
be born, and a time to die ; a time to plant, and a time 
to pluck that which is planted; a time to till, anda 
time to heal ; a time to bresk down, and a time to build 
up ; a time to weep, and a time to laugh ; a time to mourn, 
and a time to dance.” A time for everything, and 
everything in its proper time ! 

We almost fancy that the voice is the sound of the 
ticking of the old family clock upon the stairs, calmly, 
steadily ticking cff the hours, never failing in the per- 
formance of its duty, accomplishing accurately, minute- 
ly, its real work, which it was intended to perform, 
never getting tired. It rests us just to pause and read 
such words from God’s holy book. 

The philosophy of life thus presented in our text is 
equally removed, on the one hand, from the excessive 
indulgence in business and amusement which character 
{zes modern times; and, on the other, from that 
oversomber and intemperately temperate abstinence 
frcm all world)y recreation which character/zed our 
Puritan forefathers, and which led them to regard 
a'most everything in the way of laughter and entertain- 
ment as at least suspicious, if not directly savoring of 
evil. 

I think the antidote for the great sin of overwork, and 
the correction of the ascetic and too somber views of 
life entertained by the church of other days, is to be 
found in a correct interpretation of the spirit of God’s 
Word ia regard to the use of amusements, and in the 
breaking down of any barriers which the church may 
have unsuthoritatively and unwisely set up before 
things that may be harmless in themselves. We shall 
thus emphas!z3 the importance of every one’s carefully 
adjusting the relations between his work and his play ; 
and we sball expose the sin of overwork and show that 
it is just as really a ein as overplay. We shall also be 
led to discriminate in regard to amusements, and to see 
the necessity cf moderation in the use of them. It isto 
bring out these thoughts, and to study their relations to 
some of the particular forms of recreation which are 
nowadays before us, and to which as Christians and 
church members we must ac j 1st ourselves, that I have 
taken up this subj ct at the present time. 

What, then, should be the relation of the church to 
amusements? That is the general question. More 
specifically. Is it wrong for a Christian to go to the the. 
ater, to pley cards, to dance ? These are the questions 
so frequently asked, so constantly recurring, that I 
want, if possible, not to answer for you, but to help you 
anewer for yourse] ves. 

I think I have already indicated somewhat clearly the 
answer which, as a student of the Bible, I must give to 
the general question of the relation of the church to 
amusements as such. 

The legitimacy and value of recreation, its absolute 
necessity to the best good of man, is now everywhere 
recogn'zsd. Men need, muat have, and will have diver- 
sion. amusement. “ All work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy” is a popular proverb because it is a univer. 
sal experience. Not only must man’s body have relief 
and rest from the strain of work, but particularly his 
mind and bie sou! need it. All work makes Jsck a dull 
boy a8 well as a sick boy. It dulls his faculties, and 
makes him, therefore, incapable of appreciating God's 
truth or of doing manfully God's wo:k. So clear and 
generally admitted is this truth that we need not stop 
longer to elaborate and prove it. Tnechurch nowadays 
believes that there is a time to laugh as well as a time to 
weep. Tne question is, rather, When, where, how? In 
other words, the attitude of the church to the general 
question of amusements is no longer that of hostility. 
It is that of a regulator and teacher of what shall be the 
character of the amus-ments, the amount of indulgence 
in them, and the rules of conduct which shall be ob- 
served to make them a real good to the individual and 
the race. It is well to bear these facts in mind as a help 
to s decision in the specific cases to which we shall 
shortly come. 

Another great general principle, it seems to me, may 
‘be laid down, and should be carefully recognized, and 
that is that the church should not condemn and set itself 
in opposition to any particular kind of amusement, sim. 
ply because it has sometimes, in some places, and by 
some individuals, been misused and become an occa 
sion of evi]. Oa that principle you can condemn any- 
thing—the church, for instance, or the preaching of the 
Gospel, or God’s Word itself, “‘ which some that are 
unleavened aud unstable” have ‘‘ wrested unto their 
own destruction.” The legitimacy of any form of 
amusement should rather be determined by an exami- 
nation of the thing itself, and by a careful decision of 
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the question whether it contains that which is essentially 
harmful, or anything the decided tendency of which is 
io lead men astray. A further question will follow ; 
viz , whether, if no positively evil tendency is discov- 
ered, any good and helpful one is present. It is posst- 
ble that a given thing may be neutral, not doing pos!- 
tive harm, but still doing no good. 

In tbat case I apprehend that we shall do well to 
condemn it, at least qualifiedly. There are amusements 
enough that convey a positive benefit, while they amuse, 
refresh, and entertain. Life is too real and serious to 
spend much of it in doing nothing. Let us choose prof- 
itable amusements, as intelligent and earnest men. 

A atill further principle is to be laid down ; viz , that 
this question, like all others, cannot be settled wholly 
with relation to one’s self alone. No man is an isolated 
being. He is part of society and of the race. He has 
relations to others, and others have rights which he is 
bound to consider and respect. A thing may conceiv 
ably be right and beneficial to a given man ; but his 
indulgence in it may be injurious to his neighbor ; and, 
if it is not a necessity to his well-being, it will therefore 
be wrong for him to indu'ge in it. Its effect on others 
must always enter into the calculations of the lawful- 
ness of any given course of conduct which proposes 
itself to an individual man. We must be patient with 
these restrictions and limitations. It is a plain Chris- 
tian duty to take them into account. j 

There is a reverse side, however, to this principle. 
That is, we are none of us justified in belong needlessly 
scandal’z9d and injured by another’s indulgence in 
something that is not in iteelf wrong. ‘‘ If meat make 
my brother to offend, I will tat no meat while the 
world standeth.” That is my duty, clesr and simple 
But “let not him which eateth not judge him that eateth, 
for God hath received him.” If the eating of meat be 
not wrong, except because of my brother's morbid 
scruples, it is Avs duty to become more enlightened and 
to cor quer his mistaken prejidice against meat. This 
ie a truth equal to the other, but much less fully real- 
ized, much apter to be forgotten. 

I think we are now prepared for the consideration of 
the more specific questions in relation to some of the 
leading forms of amusement in regard to which there is 
a wide difference of opinion in our dsy. It seems to 
me that we must each one solve his or her relation to 
those things largely by a careful application to them 
of the principles which I have laid down. Granting, in 
the beginning, the legitimacy of amusement in general, 
and our particular need of it, in relation to any given 
amusement we should ask ourselves, first, is there any 
harm in it? Secondly, is there any good init? And, 
thirdly, will it evidently injure, or be very likely to 
injure, any other person if I engage in it? On the 
answer which you shall give, my dear hearers, to these 
questions, I eall upon you, not only as Christians but as 
fntelligent and common-sense people, to ground your 
opinions and regulate your conduct in relation to the 
amusements in which you sball indulge. 

Submitting the theater first of all to these tests, I 
should decide that there is a legitimate place for it, and 
that it may become a means of real good in our mod- 
ern life. Ido not belleve that there is any decidedly 
harmful tendency in the drama assuch. Oa the con- 
trary, I find every one admiring and highly commend- 
ing the plays of Shakespeare and other firat class 
dramas as literature. Why should the scenic repre- 
sentation of these plays be harmful when the reading of 
them is not? The best managers and actors are con- 
stantly improving the ‘‘tone” of thestage. The plays are 
purged of profanity and obscenity ; low plays are elim! 
nated, good plays put on the boards. This isa work that 
an inteiligent and refined public patronage will greatly 
ald and hasten. The discriminating Christian will find 
much that is positively helpful to himself in giving the 
theater such patronage. The drama is like all art, 
beneficial to the mind and heartof man. Besides being 
a diversion and rest from the pressure of work, it culti- 
vates the judgment, the reason, and the emotions. 
E pecially it broadens our horizon and saves us from 
narrow views of life. It is practically impossible for 
the msjority of men to travel toanyextent. But living 
in one place, and doing our work from year to year, is 
very apt to put one into ‘‘ ruts” of thought and of con- 
duct. The theater will measurably make up for the 
lack of opportunity to travel. It is the best available 
preventive and cure for narrowness, and narrowness is 
the great hindrance to the moral and intellectual prog- 
reas of the race. 

Here, then, as it seems to me, is a common-sense atti- 
tude which the Christian may take in relation to the 
theater ; viz, that of discrimination. He may recog- 
nize and approve goed dramas, and patronize them ; he 
should discountenance bad ones. Tnere are good and 
there are bad plays, just as there are good and bad novels 
and paintings and poems. Any one who is femiliar 
with the history of the drama from the earliest times 
knows that it has been, at some periods of the world’s 
history, the pulpit and the great educator of the race. 
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Men have always had the drama, and they always will. 
Sweeping condemnations will do no good. The church 
cannot, if it would, destroy the stage ; and it ought not 
if it could. Its attitude should be that of intelligent, 
earnest, serious criticism. The individual believer 
should be left free to enjoy and profit by this means of 
instruction and amusement discriminatingly. and so far 
as he may feel that he can do it without seriously 
injuring the consciences of his fellow-men. Oa this 
priaciple a few, from their offical relations or other- 
wise, may be dirqualified. They msy conclude that it 
will interfere with their best influence. If so, they 
should cheerfully seek their amusement elsewhere. 
The question is for each man to sett.e for himself care- 
fully, honestly, prayerfully. When a man has settled 
it in this spirit, we are bound to respect his decision, 
and to be charitable toward him, though it may differ 
from the one which we have reached. Let us not 
forget this. It is as important not to constitute our- 
selves censorious judges of other men in relation to such 
questions as it is to solve them rightly for ourselves, 

Passing now to the question of card-playing, it seems 
to me that we come to a form of amusement which {s 
of very little use to any one except as a mere amute- 
ment, the indulgence in which will therefore best be 
reduced to a minimum, to say the least. I do not coa- 
demn it as absolutely wrong. I donot think it is worse 
than any other game S >metimes mere amu‘ement, 
without any ulterior end in view, may be desirable and 
good. But, generally speaking, I believe it is possible 
to combine real amusement with mental and moral 
improvement. That is one of the great arguments in 
favor of the drama, as we have seen. §»me games with 
cards may hive a slight tendency to improve the mind 
and strengthen the judgment. I believe, however, that 
but little is obtained from the game aside from the mere 
diversion. Itisasedentary game also, and th refore not 
to be justified and praised for its physical ¢ ff ct, asin the 
case of lawn tennis, croquet, and other out-of-door games. 
I should ssy that an earnest Christian would but rarely 
feel inclined to play cards. There is s0 much that can 
be done with our time which wii] rest us equally and 
improve us more that we shall generally be led to 
choose some other form of rest from work. It has been 
my observation for many years that persons who play 
cards habitually are very generally persons of small 
intellectual powers and shallow natures. I should put 
the objection to this form of amusement rather on the 
ground of a waste of time than that of a positive sin, 
It ia trivial rather than wrong. 

But, thirdly, I fiad a much mote serious objsction 
to the dance. It is one about which there is great need 
of candid utterance as well as clear thinking, and yet 
{t is a difficult and delicate matter to speak of it in 
public without offense. I think that dancing {s both 
pbysically and morally ivjurious, especially morally. 
The objection is one which is applicable to what is 
called the ‘‘round dance,” where the pa:tners are 
clasped in each other’s embrace. It does not apply to 
the rquare dance, which is nothing more than a harm- 
less parlor game. 

Now, I do not at all mean to say that every young 
man or young lady who has ever engaged in dancing 
the round dances has been consciously injured, elther 
morally or physically, thereby. I make no sweeping 
statements. But I do believe that thousands have been 
so injured, and that there is a great danger involved in 
round dancing which is not by any means fully appre- 
elated. It isan evil which grows out of the relations of 
the sexes. The “social purity” movement has been 
grandly inaugurated, and is coming into notice along 
with the temperance reform. I believe that there is 
as great a need of the one asof the other. I have 
the impression that if all the sin and misery ‘caused 
by the evil, in its various forms, which is almed at 
by the social purity movement could be trought to 
light, and should be compared with that wrought by 
intemperance, the former would be found to be «qual 
to, if not greater than, the latter. And Ido not speak 
carelest)y when I say that the round cance bears about 
the same relation to the one as the social glass does to 
the other. Yet young ladies wearing the white ribbon 
may easily be found who frequent the ballroom, or often 
dance at private parties, without any real'Z'ng sense of 
the absolute inconsistency of their conduct with their 
decorations. 

Some one may say that it is equally inconsistent to 
preach against dancing from a text which says, ‘‘ There 
is a time to dance.” But the answer will be that here 
fs only one more illustration of the need which we 
pointed out at the outset, of interpreting the Bible 
rationslly. Tae honest atudent of the Bible will not be 


long in discovering that the dance of the Hebrews and 
of the Scriptures was a religious ceremony, engaged in 
chikfiy by women with women, sometimes by men 
with men, but that it was as utterly foreign to what 
we know as the ‘‘ round dance” as virtue is foreign to 
vice. 
Let dancing be wholly separated from its relation to 
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the sexes, let girls only dance with each other and men 
with men, and it would die to-morrow. 

Hence, on the principles we have laid down, I must 
conclude that the church and the individual Christian 
should oppose the round dances as positively objeetiona- 
ble and tending manifestly and decidedly toward harm. 
I have frankly spoken what I think on these very 
practical questions. I have often been asked privately 
in regard to the Caristian’s duty in relation to them. I 
have thought much about them. I think they ought to 
be fairly and intelligently met by every thinking person. 


Lt me say, in conclusion, that I heartily respect any‘ 
honest and conscientious conclusion which any one else 


may reach upon these subjects. I do not judge and 
condemn miy neighbor if he thinks diff srently and acts 
differently from myself in regard to these matters of 
personal conduct. Let us grant each other the full 
right of private judgment. We cannot solve these 
questions for another. 
us. Bat we can agree to disagree, if neceseary, and we 
can unite on the large batis of hatred of ali evil and 
love for all good. Thus may we stand hand to hand in 
conflict with the powers allke of darkzess, superstition, 
bigotry, and sin, until Chris\’s cause shall grandly 
triumph and truth and righteousness fi!] the lives of all. 
‘Then comes the statelier Eden back to men, 
Then reign the world’s great bridals chaste afd calm, 
Then springs the crowning race of humankind.’’ 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION’S SERMON 
NOTE-BOOK. 


CONTRIBUTIONS INVITED. 


(The object of this column {s to give the reader, in terse and 
condensed form. the leading thoughts of selected sermons of the 
day. We hope they may attract the attention of thinting men 
who have little time for reading at much length; that students 
and Sunday-school scholars may find interest in looking up the 
references to the Scripture; and that all classes may find them 
inspiring and helpful. Last, but not least. we hope that these 
outlines, thongh resembling a finished sermon only as an artist’s 
study or an etching does the fint-hed painting, may be suggest- 
ive to preachers and teachers, who muy find them seeds of fresh 
and fruitful thoughts } 


GOD SURPRISING US. 
By tak Rev L\MAN ABBOTT! 


Scripture Reading Paalm 139; Text, Gonesis xxviil., 
16. 

Otject To bring to the consciousness of my people the 
untvereal presence of God. 

Subject God meeting us at unexpected = and 
places. 

1. Jacobs Experience. He would not walt for @od to 
fulfill his promise; tried to anticipate God; drove a 
hard bargain with his brother; cheated his father ; was 
extled from home by his own sla, and passed tnrough a 
commingled experience of doubt, despair, and remorse. 
At last he falls asleep. The remembrance of his father’s 
and his grandfather’s plety mingles with ‘his dreams 
In hie dreams he sees the ladder, the angels, the vision 
of mercy ; no shadows, no reproaches. 

Lesson. God meets us in our sins, and we know It not. 
If we are not conscious of sin, he comes as Nathan to 
David, with condemnation. If we are conscious, he 
comes as the angels to Jacob, with an evangel. 80 he 
came to Judas (John xlil,, 26) ; to Pater (Luke xxil., 61); 
to Pau) (Acts ix , 8, 4). Tous a mother comes to a sin 
ful child, who in remorse has sobbed himself into a 
troubled sleep, is awakened, frightened by his mother’s 
presence, then throws himself on her bosom and sobs 
out his confession. 

2 Moses’s Experience, Brought up at court as a king’s 
son, be counts it his mission to deliver his people (Acts 
vil., 25); acts impetuously ; flzes from his mission into 
the desert; spends forty years learning patience. 
[Note.—Time spent in learning patience is never 
watted.] To him comes God unexpectedly (Ex. ili., 
8, 4), with recall to duty. 

Ixsson, When we have thrown away our opportu- 
nity, abandoned our mission, thought it too late to take 
up our appointed work, God meets us unexpectedly. 
[Note.—Moses’s excuses (Ex iv., 1, 10, 18) are like our 
own ] The voice that calls us is the voice of God. 

Iilustration. Have we thus broken a thre:d in spin- 
ning, tle it together and start again the wheel of life. 
The rosebush cut away puts out new wood and new 
blossoms. 

8. Story of Elijah, The John Knox of Hebrew his- 
tory ; his faith and courage; his encounter with the 
king (1 Kings xvill., 18) ; with the priests (Ibid. xvill, 
22, ec); exceeds his commission; kills the prieats 
without authority ; reaction; the queen threatens his 
life; king and people are cowards ; Elijah flees into 
the wilcerness ; nature echoes, in wind, earthquake, 
and fire, his tempestuous experience ; but in them God 
is not ; he is in the still, amall voice, a voice of courage 
and of hope (1 Kings xix., 15-18); he comes unex- 
pectedly, with a promise of a new king, and a future 
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prophet,’ and a revelation of others besides Elijah who 
are faithful. 

Tesson. When we have done our best and failed, 
God is still here and brings us a twofold message. 
There are other allies of right, and there is certain 
triumph for it. He is present in our discouragement ; 
he bears our burdens as well as our sins. We are never 
so wesk as he is strong, nor 80 ignorant as be is wise. 

4, The Story of Emmaus (Luke xxiv,, 13-32). Into 
the hour of a great darkness and an utter despair, when 
the only word of the disciples in the death of their Lord 
was, '‘ We had thought this was he that should deliver 
Israel,” Christ comes unexpectedly, communes wih 
them unknown, is revealed to hem in the healing of 
hearts. 

Lesson. God’s presence in a great sorrow; God’s 
revelation of himself when in great sorrow we seek to 
show love to others. In the unknown God makes him- 
self known ; in our se: vice to need he supplies all our 
need. When we minister to others he ministers to us, 
and by his great love in our litile love surprises us. 





Gnouirinc Rrienps. 


[ Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
ian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either thr ugh the columns of the paperor by personal letter, The 
answsr will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


Is it hypocrisy in one who is well spoken of, and respected by 
the church of which he {s a member, and who is, he trusts, a 
Christian, not to speak of things done in the past, of which he 
is now heartily ashamed, and which he trusts God has forgiven? 
He winces every time he is praised, and only refrains from 
speaking out for the sake of friends, and because he thinks it 
might bring reproach on the name he bears. A. H. 

In cases where another has a just claim upon us for the 
reparation of an offense or the redress of a wrong, the pre- 
cept, ‘* Confess your sins one to another ”’ (Jas. v., 16), is to 
be followed. Otherwise, no one is bound to disclose to 
another that which is a matter between him and his God 
alone. Whether certain matters are or are not such as to 
require apology or reparation is a point on wh'ch a sensi. 
tive conscience will sometimes be helped by wise counsel 
sought and given confidentially. We have known cases in 
which a melancholic conscience could find reilef only by 
making a confidant of some Christian friend, and obtaining 
from him that declaration of absolution which Christ has 
empowered his dieciples to give through his Spirit, which 
is in them (see John xx., 22, 23). 


Luke xxii., 31, 82: “* Simon, behold, Satan asked to have you,” 
etc. (New version.) 

1, In this utterance does our Lord personify the power of 
temptation. or does he refer to something transpiring in the fn- 
visible world, in regard to Simon, analogous to that told in the 
first chapter of the Book of Job? 

2. If Satan is an evil angel who arranged Peter's temptation, 
and who personally tempts others, may we not take his action 
in this case as evidence that be mistakes character and has no 
foreknowledge of future events? M.M..P. 

1. The scene where Satan figures in the drama given in 
the Book of Job is not history. Oa the other hand, in the 
Gospel we cannot regard the statement, ‘Satan asked,”’ as 
any less historical than the counter statement, ‘‘ But I made 
supplication tor thee.’’ Nevertheless, we are not to con- 
ceive of Satan as making a request. The word used (aiteo) 
has reference rather to the wil! that seeks a thing than to 
the person sought of, somewhat as we use the word want: 
*¢ Satan wanted to have you.’? 2. We should hesitate to 








say that Satan arranged Peter's temptation, or to admit - 


more than that he took advantage of Peter’s weakness. No 
conclusion can be drawn as to his foreknowledge. As to 
his ** mistake,’’ every finite being is fallible, and the more 
depraved the more fallible. 


Will the helper of Inquiring Friends settle a friendly dispute 
with regard to tre position held by people on the subject of 
suicide? Is it or is it not the popular opinion that suicide is a 
sin ranking below murder, and yet a great sin? May we also 
ask your own opinion on the subject? Do you ag-ee with one 
of us in ranking suicide as a form of murder, only less reprehen- 
sible, as involving no wrong to another? or with the other, who 
argues that life is one’s own, and so one has a right to end it at 
pleasure—we ceme into the world without our consent, and so 
bave a right to cast away what we never accepied? Wecan 
agree that suicide is cowardice, but do not agree in saying any 
it is sin. 

Popular opinion, though with less unanimity than ‘el 
regards suicide as a siniul act. We so think, and might 
quote Mme. de Stael: “Though there are many crimes of 
deeper dye than suicide, there is no other by which men 
appear so formally to renounce the protection of God.”’ 
That life was given us without our consent is irrelevant. 
Whatever we happen to have the keeping of, whether yclun- 
tarily accepted or not, we are bound to treat and use 
according to its proper worth. In the majority of cases 
suicide involves grievous pain and wrong to others. Nor 
can any one who believes in God say that his life is wholly 
his own, even though he be without a relative or friend in 
the world. The act of suicide, even when rationally com- 
mitted, is generally an act of supreme selfishness. The 
dispositton of surviving friends to attribute suicide to men- 
tal aberration on any colorable ground indicates the pre- 
valling view of its inconsistency with either moral or mentat 
sonndness. 

* hose who.hold that punishment for sin in the next world is 
not necessarily “ everlasting * base their belief on the fact that 
the word thus translated does not mean unending. Those who be) 











Neve that those who pass out of this life unsaved can never enter 
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heaven say that the same reasoning which sets aside the end- 
lessness of punishment also destroys the endlessness of heaven, 
as the same words in the original apply to both. How do the be- 
leversin the hope of redemption in a future state for thoze who 
do not accept of salvation in this life establish their fai:b ia a 
heaven without end while holding to limited punishment? 


We hold no brief for those who doubt or deny the ever- 
lastingness of future punishments. We can only indicate 
points essential to a fair view of their position. They do 
not base their belief on the significance of the word trans- 
lated “‘ everlasting.”” Rather, they deny that that word is 
an adequate basis for the belief they oppose. In consist- 
evcy, they regard that word ‘as equally indecisive of the 
duration of heaven and of hell. The endlesaness of heaven 
and the limited duration of hell they base on considerations 
partly ethical, partly philosophical, but mainly on what 
they regard as the Christian conception of God, as given in 
the New Testament. 


Is there a political organization, in New York City or else- 
where, which has for distribution in cheap pampblet form Mr. 
Lowell's late address on Independence in Poilttics? Are there 
or ganizations whose members may regularly receive such con- 
tributions to our political literature? Where may one most 
easily get, in better shape than the newspaper reports, and at 
cheapest price, such addresses as the following: 1. Mr. Grady’s 
New York dinner speech on Lincoln; 2 Justice Miller's oration 
on the Constitution (at Philadelphia last September) ; 3. Mr. 
G@ W. Cartis’s oration on The Puritan ; 4. Mr. Lowell on Tariff 
Reform (Bostoa Clab, holiday week); 5. Mr. Lowell's Birmiug- 
ham address on “ Democracy "'? J. A. W. 

The “ Evening Post” of April 16 contains Mr. Lowell’s 
address on “* The Independent in Politics.”” His address on 
** Democracy ” is published with other esssys by Houghton, 
Miffiln & Co; that on Tariff Reform might best he ob- 
tained by writing to the Secretary of the Boston Club. If you 
would write to the authors of the other addresses, asking 
where they can be obtained, you would probably receive a 
prompt answer. The Reform Club and the Commonwealth 
Club of this city both have as one of their objects the dis- 
tribution of literature relating to Civil Service Reform, 
though the Reform Club devotes its attention more par- 
ticularly to anti tariff agitation. 


I was much pleased and instructed by a course of articles 
written by Mr Shearman on the tariff and its effects upon the 
wage-workers of the country. Asan independent Republican, 
am much interested in Mr. Loweéll’s writings upon that subject. 
Tam very anxious to get correct Information as to the wages 
paid in Europe and the United States in the same lines of bust- 
ness ** manufacturing.”’ W. M, 

Altogether the best book on the subject is ‘The [ndus- 
trial Situation,”’ by Consul J. Schoenhof. It is published 
by G. P. Patnam’s Sons. Its statistics are reliable and 
significant. Chairman Mills’s recent speech in Coneress 
contained many statistics of the eame sort ; but citations 
from a party speech never carry much weight with unpr ja- 
diced people. 


Does the Bible teach that salvation is limited to those who 
are within the church membership, not including the nection 
world ? 


By no means. See Acts x , 34, 35. 








In replying recently to “C. K.,’? who asked whetter 
superintendents of Sunday-schools were ever paid for their 
work, we forgot to mention the excellent work of the San- 
day-school department of the School for Christian Workers 
in Springfield, Mass. This tnstitution has trained several 
men who are now occupying positions as superintendents 
of Sunday schools on salaries, and still more who hold that 
position combined with that of pastor’s lay-helper. The 
demands on the Springfield school for men to fill such 
| positions are more than it can supply. A full account of 
the work may be obtained by writing to the Rev E. P. 
Armstrong, Springfield, Mass., who has charge of this 
department. aon le 

To whom shall I send for the reports of the Commissfoner of 
Labor in New York, Connecticut, and Ma*sachosetts; also a 
copy of James Russell Lowell's speech before the Reform Club ? 

W. iH. K. 

Write to the Secretaries of the Bureaux of Labor Statis- 
tics at the State capitals of the respective States. See an 
swer to “J. A. W.” above. 


E. E. A. will find the quotation No. 1 in the poem “ Resigna- 
tion,” by Longfellow ; No 2 in “* Paradise and Peril,” one of the 
poems of * Lalla Rookh,” by Thomas Moore. (7 eter 


Will The Christian Union kindly settle a dispute between two 
of its country read ars as to whether in ordinary correspondence 
it Is elther proper or general to commence writing a letter on the 
fourth page of a note-zheet instead of on the first, as was 
always formerly done ? AMANUENSIS. 

We certainly see no impropriety in it, thongh the old 
method is the more convenient. Sach matters are largely 
questions of taste and fashion. Wedo not think that the 
practice you describe is general. 





Can you give me the name of the author of the following lines, 
“*O Thou, too vast for thought to comprehend, 

Who wast ere time, shall be when time is o'er, 

Ages and worlds begin, grow old and end, 

Systems and suns, Thy changeless throne before, 

Commence and close their cycles —lost. I bend 

To earth my prostrate sou), and shudder and adore.” 
These lines were quoted at the end of an article on astronomy in 
one of the newspapers of this eity about fifteen years ago. since 
which time I have not seen them. Unless my memory is at fault, 
they were printed as above written. C.E W. 


Iam much interested to learn all tl all that is possible regarding the 
manufacture of tapest ies, Flemish particulary. Can some one 
inform me what book is most desirable, and greatly oblige 
one of your old subscribers? Iam interested in a set of tapes- 
tries that bear the name of “ U. Lenyiers” in each corner, and 





would like to learn anything pertaining to that particular man- 
ufactory Cc. M,C. 


596 
US NEEDS OF AMERICANS 
THE RELIGIO IS OE RLIN, 


MERICAN Christians not only have a foreign 
mission field brought to their very doors, but 
they bave also a home mission field abroad that is in 
urgent need of attention and help. When one con- 
siders the number of Americans who annually go to 
Europe, it is astonishing that little or nothing is done for 
their spiritual welfare by our home churches. While 
the Church of England has a bishop who devotes all 
his time to the Continental work, and while the Free 
Church of Scotland has a number of churches and 
preaching stations, with a very few exceptions there are 
no American churches on the whole Continent. Even 
in importaut centers where Americans congregate they 
find no sp'ritual home which suggests that the churches 
of America feel concern for the interests of their mem- 
bers abroad. Nowhere is this neglect more keenlv felt 
than in Berlin; and we are convinced that American 
Christians only need to understand the importance of 
that field in order to establish a church for their chil- 
dren and their church members who visit the capital of 
the G :rman Empire. 

Lx the facts spsak for themselves. During the 
winter of 1887-1888 thers have been in the university of 
Bilin 163 American students. These are mostly 
graduates, a number of them have won prizes and 
scholarships; many of these bave already entered the 
learned professions, and all are using the very highest 
advantages afforded by the times to fit themselves for 
the most prominent positions of influence when they 
return home. They are among the most earnest, most 
ambitious, and most promising students who usually 
come here ; having the best educstional advantages at 
home and abroad, we must look to these as the ones 
most likely to mold public opinion in their own 
country. Within the past few years American students 
have gone directly from the Berlin University to Yale, 
Harvard, Princeton, Boston Universtiy, and numerous 
other institutions to occupy positions of trust and of 
power. Besides these 163 American students in the 
Unsiversity, there are 160 young American men and 
women devoting themselves to the study of music. 
They are found in the various conservatories, and many 
take private lessons from the most eminent teachers, 
Among them are numerous pupils of great promise 
whose position among the musicians of America is likely 
to be equally prominent with that of students of the 
Berlin Uaiversity among the scholars of America, 

Berlin has become so important an educational center 
that students and specialists are found taking private 
courses of instruction in various departments They 
come to learn the language, to study art, to work with 
some eminent specialist, or to enjoy the advantages of 
the superior libraries and of various learned institutions, 
Families are attracted there for the education of their 
children. Excellent schools for American young ladies 
have also been established by prominent American 
ladies, There are in the neighborhood of four hun- 
dred young Americans now pursuing study in Berlin. 
The number has been on a steady Increase from year 
to year. The usual duration of their stay is one year, 
though many remain two yearsormore. An increasing 
pumber of tourists for health, business, or recreation 
visit Berlin. Thousands of Americans annually pass 
through the city. The total number of Americans 
there at any one time fs estimated at seven hundred. 

For more than twenty-five years the theological stu- 
dents and preachers of various depominations have 
united to keep up union services for their own coun- 
trymen and for the British who choose to worship with 
them. These American services havs been held in the 
audfence-room rented from the German Methoditt Mie- 
sion there, These union services have been a source of 
great joy and blessing to many of our countrymen 
abroad. With the growing of the American colony in 
Berlin, and the corresponding increase of work and 
responsibility, it was felt that the field demanded the 
care of a regularly appointed pastor. Accordingly, last 
summer, the Americans and British in attendance orgar- 
izsd a church on the basis of the Sacred Scriptures, or, 
more specifically, on the doctrines of the Scriptures 
embodied in the Apostles’ Creed. It is the basis of the 
Evangelical Alliance. To show how necessary it is that 
the services in Berlin should be on this common Christian 
basis for religious worship the following fact will give. 
sufficient evidence. The members uniting to form this 
organizstion represented fifteen diff srent denominations. 
The number of resident Americans in Berlin is exceed- 
ingly small. Hence, connection with this organization 

during the brief s0j urn of its members does not sever 
membership with the nome church. The pastor elected 
was Professor J. H. Stuckenberg, D D , who foralmost 
eight years had been the chairmen of the Committee on 
Preaching in the American Chapel, and who for years 
has devoted much time and labor to the spiritual inter- 
ests of Americans in Berlin. 

The audience-room, which seats 270, was filled every 
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it belongs .to the Methodiet Mission, the Americans 
only have the use of it for one service a Sunday. For 
this reason Dr, Stuckenberg has for three years opened 
his own house on winter Sunday evenings to the Ameri- 
can young people. They aré most homesick then, most 
tempted then by German friends to go with them to the 
opera or theater, or to spend the time in beer drinking 
and in recreations notin harmony with American views 
of the Sabbath. During this last winter Dr. Stucken- 
berg’s home has often been crowded Suuday evenings 
to its utmost capacity, so that at times he was obliged 
to refuse permission to some of the older people who 
wished to attend. Ought this so to be? A building 
for the American church in Berlin is a necessity. 
That building ought to contain, besides the audience- 
room, church parlors, a kitchen, a Christian intelligence 
office, and a reading-room. 

An effort is now being made fn America to raise the 
funds to purchase property and to bu'ld such a church 
in B rlin. No prominent growing field has been mor3 
neglected, no work needs it more. If “ Continental” 
views and practices are deprecated when introduced 
into America, let us do something at the fountain-head 
to check their influence so far as deleterious, The best 
safeguard to our youth anywhere is a living Christian 
church. 

A meeting in the interest of the American church in 
Berlin will be held in the Broadway Tabernacle on 
Monday evening, May 14, at elght o’clock. The 
Rev. Richard 8. Storrs, D.D., Professor Philip Schaff: 
DD,and the Rev. J. M. Buckley will address the 
meeting, and the pastor, the Rv. W. M. Taylor, DD, 
has kindly consented to presiae. Allare invited. 


*& 2 


STRUGGLING DAKOTA SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS. 


HE Rav. W. B. D Gray, State Superintendent of 
the work of the Congregational Sumday-School 
Publishing S>clety in D kota, writes us as follows : 
At one place where late last fall a little church followed 
one of our mission Sunday-schools, its membership has 
nearly doubled, and a chapel is wellunder way. At another 
the revival will result in achureh. In one country neigh- 
borhood the Sunday-school grew into a church which we 
organized last fall; during the winter its membership 
largely increased, & lot has been secured, stone for founda- 
tion delivered, and several hundred dollars subscribed 
toward a church building, the basement of which is to be 
used for an academy. Iu one ef our new railroad towns 
the Sunday-school has nearly doubled, the church greatly 
revived, and a nice edifice nearing completion. In one 
country school over forty have accepted Christ. At another 
place fifty have professed conversion. In one town and 
surrounding country, where less than two years ago the 
only public gatherings were club dances and progressive 
euchre parties, a Sunday-school and a church have been 
organized, three revivals, six months apart, have occurred, 
and the church has now 8 membership equal to the entire 
population of the town. At the last communion forty-two 
were received into membership, thirty-eizht coming upon 
profession of faith; since that time several more have 
applied for membership. The saloon has been closed, the 
card and dancing parties discontinued, and $900 sub- 
scribed toward a church building. These are some of the 
results which have grown out of the work in which we are 
engaged, and give ample evidence, not only of its impor- 
tance, but of the large and immediate returns which come 
from it. 

The work of the new year, which began April 1, opens 
very encouragingly. We have already organized five 
Sunday-schools and one church, and expect to organize 
several more before the month closes. Some of you may 
have heard Field Secretary Duncan tell about the Sunday- 
school he visited while in Dakota, which was held in a 
granary, or rather in a grain warehouse. Mr. Bell is now 
canvassing that field, and expects very soon to organize a 
church in connection with the school. 

We propose to plant the Sunday-school in advance of 
or beside every saloon in Dakota, and, with the helpof God, 
and you, dear friends, “‘ we will fight it out on this line” 
until we have a ‘church on every hilltop, and a Sunday- 
school in every valley,’’ with a board nailed across the 
door of every saloon, upon which is inscribed the legend, 
“Closed ! Drink as you voted !"” 

It costs $25, om an average, to plant a mission Sunday- 
school and carry it through the first year, which is the 
critical period of its existence. The majority become self- 
supporting the second year, although a few need some aid 
for two or three years. 

Where is there a grander opportunity to invest conse- 
crated money? We commend it to you, not as our work 
but as God’s, ‘‘and ourselves your servants for Jesus’ 
sake. ’’ 


TEN-TIMES-ONE-IS-TEN ITEMS. 


“ Look up and not down ; 
Look forward and not back ; 
Look out and not in ; 
Lend a hand.” 


Georci1a —On a recent visit at Atlanta, in Georgia, Dr. 


Hale met a large and intelligent body of the teachers in the 
colored schools. They took measures to form Look-up 











Sabbath morning during part of last winter. But since 
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Legions and other Lend a Hand Clube in different parts of 
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Georgia. Teachers and others interested in this work may 
address the Rey. Mr, Kent, Atlanta, Georgia, or the central 
office, ‘“‘ Lend a Hand,’”’ 8 Hamilton Place, Bosten. 


C. T. L.—The largest and most effective series of ‘tens”’ 
is probably the Commercial Temperance League. This 
league, founded among commercial travelers, is establish- 
ing centers in all the principal cities. The correspondence 
with New York has become so large that it proves more 
convenient to refer correspondents outside of that State to 
the central office, Room 92, 3 Hamilton Place, Boston. Leaf- 
lets, circulars, and badges may be obtained at that office. 
New York societies may communicate with 189 Broadway, 
Room 2. 


BLACKFRIARS’ LeGion.—We have recently opened corre- 
spondence with the Biackfriars’ Legion, 33 New Cut, Lon- 
don, Ehgland, which was formed under the help and 
auspices of the Rey. Mr. Oxford, of St. Luke’s Church, 
Berwick, London. 


Sone Boox.—A song book containing fifty songs for the 
clubs is in preparation under the oversight of Mr. Wilbur. 
The managers hope to have it ready for use in the early 
autumn. 


Reports —All secretaries of clubs of whatever name are 
reminded that their reports, whether annual or quarterly, 
should be addressed to Mrs. B. Whitman, Lawrence Avenue, 
Dorchester, at least one month before the number of ‘Lend 
@ Hand’ in which they are to appear. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


The Church Association of the Metropolis of London has 
presented a memorial to the Bishop of London protesting 
against the erection of the new reredos in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. The memorialists state that a large crucifix and an 
image of the Madonna have been set up over the table of 
the Lord, and urge that such images are denounced by the 
homilies of the Church of England as being “lying images,’’ 
and that their worship is distinctly Romish, They further 
state that the erection is especially obnoxious in the mother 
church of the diocese, and express an opinion that the 
private discretion of a small body like the Dean and Chap- 
ter of St. Paul’s should be subjected to correction, when a 
privileged position has been abused to introduce graven 
images in the noblest national temple of the diocese. The 
memortalists therefore pray that the Bishop will lay the 
matter before the Archbishop of Canterbury, with a view 
to obtain a judicial decision. Among those who have 
signed the memorial are the Marquis of Exeter, the Earl of 
Seafield, Lord Wolseley, Lord Grimthrope, Lord Claud Ham 
ilton, Sir Arthur Blackwood, and the Rey. Gordon Calthrop. 




















It is stated that a nephew of the late King Cetewayo, 
after six years in Sweden in theological and other studies, 
has gone back to carry on mission work in his native land. 





A Japanese correspondent writes to The Christian Union : 
‘Sanday, March 25, was another red-letter day in Kyoto. 
Twenty-five young men and eight young ladies, students in 
our Doshisha schools, publicly confessed Christ as their 
Saviour. This, with six young ladies baptized in January 
and forty-three young men baptized in December, makes 
eighty-two accessions from the sehool during the current 
school year. Ten were received into one of the city churches 
on thesame day. One of the young men joining from the 
school is a son of one of the most famous men in Japan. 
The Osaka Church will dedicate a very large and commo- 
dious church April 5.” 


Sir Andrew Barclay Walker, formerly Mayor of Liver- 
pool, has offered to give £250,000 toward building a cathe- 
dral in that city. 


The English Church Missionary 8.clety has just executed 
a provisional agreement for the purchase of central] premises 
in Rome, at a cost of $50,000. A Lancashire lady has prom- 
ised $10,000 of the amount. 


At a recent meeting of the Eng'ish colony in Paris on the 
eighth anniversary of the “ Auxiliary Committee for the 
Evangelization of Paris,”’ Professor Yeatman emphatically 
denied that France was a center of hopeless irreligion or 
materialism. He regarded it, on the contrary, as a fleld of 
great promise. As a first evidence of Christian progress, 
he dwelt on the fact that the country now enjoyed religious 
liberty as the undisputed birthright of every citizen. More- 
over, among the poor, there was earnest desire to hear the 
simple message of the Gospel. The mission services were 
being multiplied, the Sunday-schools were more powerful 
in molding the lives of the young, and the devoted mission- 
ary was full of faith that the seed sown would yet ripen 
into an abundant harvest. : 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—The programme for the annual meeting of the General 
Congregational Association of this State, to be held in the 
First Church of Albany, N. Y , next week, includes, in ad- 
dition to the regular report, necrology, sketches, etc., the 
annral missionary sermon by the Rev. W. M. Taylor, 
D D., an essay on *‘ The Spiritual Expansion of Christen- 
dom,”’ by the Rev. E. A. Lawrence, of Marblehead, Mass., 
and papers on ‘‘ The Mission of the Church in the Solution 
of Social Problems,” by the Rev. E B. Furbish, and on 
“ Young People’s Societies of Christian Endeavor,’’ by the 
Rev F. 8. Fitch, of Buffalo. 

, —The sixty-third annual meeting of the American Tract 
Society was announced for Wednesday, May 9.in the 
Madison“8quatre Presbyterian Church of this city. The 














Work and influence of the Society will be presented in & 
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sermon by the Rey. George W. Knox, missionary from 
Japan, in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, corner 
Fifty-fifth Street, on Sunday afternoon, May 13, at 4 o’clock 
P.M. 

—Cambridge University, England, has appointed Bishop 
Doane, of Albany, N. Y., select preacher for the commence- 
ment exercises in June, 

—The corner-stone or Barnes Hall, the building given to 
the Cornell Christian Association by the late A. 8. Barnes, 
has been laid. The hall will be the finest college assoctlation 
building in this country, and will be one of the handsomest 
buildings on the campus. The stone is inscribed, “‘ For the 
promotion of God’s truth among men, this building is 
erected by Alfred Smith Barnes.’? 

—The new rocms of the Brooklyn City Mission and Tract 
Society and of «¢ Woman’s Auxillary, in the Johnston 
Building, Brooklyn, * formally opered last week. 
Addresses were made by President R. H Porter, the Rev. 
Dr. Cuyler, ex-Mayor Low, the Rev. Dr. J. C. Allin, of the 
Hapeon Place Baptist Church; the Rev. Dr. Kelly, of St. 
Jobn’s M. E. Church; the Rev. Dr. Brafslin, of the Wash- 
ington Avenue Baptist Church, and 8. 8. Marplee. of the 
Executive Committee. Letters of regret were read from the 
Rey. Dr. Lyman Abbots and the Rev. Charles Cathbert 
Hall. 

—The new school ani clergy house of the Mission 
Church of the Holy Cross of this city was blessed by 
Bishop Potter on Thursday of last week. After theservices 
Father Huntington explained the objects of the mission. 
The mission and guild, he sa'd, was founded by a young 
woman who was known as Sister Helen Margaret. Her 
work was begun eleven years ago, and at her death she 
left her fortune to carry it on. It was with this money, end 
also some contributed by members of the parish. that the 
new house was bullt. The church work is under the charge 
of Fathers Huntington and Allen. 

—Forty-six new members were received into Plymouth 
Church, Rrook'yn, last Sunday morning by Mr. Abbott. 


in this city last Sunday. It is in Seventy-fourth Street, 
between First and Second Avenues. Addresses were made 
by the Rev. Drs. M. R. Vincent, Crosby, Parkhurst, Paxton, 
Mhapin, Alexander, and by the pastor, the Rev. Vincent 
Piseck. 

—The New York Presbyterian Church (Seventh Avenue 
and 128th Steeet) proposes to build a fine edifice. At last 
Sunday’s morning service, the fifty-seventh anniversary of 
the founding of the church, the nastor. Mr. Page, called for 
a necessary subscription of $2,000, and, to his gratification, 
before night over $10,000 was pledged. 

—Mayor Chapin, of Brooklyn, bas appointed the Rev. 
R 8. Sterrs, D.D., of the Church of the Pligrims, a Park 
Commiesioner, to succeed Robert Van Vieck, resigned. 

—Farewell exercises were held in the ancient Sands Street 
Methodist Church building. at the end of the Brooklyn 
Bridge, last Sundav night. Many of the older church mem- 
bers related experiences connected with this church and its 
predecessor. 


—The trustees of the proposed Protestant Episcopal Cathe- 


dral in this city held a meeting on Friday of last week at 
which a report from the committee on architects’ plans was 
received and approved. A circular to American and foreign 
architects, inviting sketches of plans for the cathedral, will 
te issued this month. In Jane, perhaps, a prospectus will 
be sent ont setting forth the work already done by the trus- 
tees, describing the probable designs for the great build- 
ing, and asking for further subscriptions to the cathedral 
fand. 

—Tbe corner-stone of the Unien Reformed Church in 
High Bridge, in this city, was laid with interesting cere- 
monies last Sunday. 

—The Young Men’s Christian Association of this city has 
among other recent innovations, organized a “savings 
fund ” for men or boys who receive small wages. They 
can deposit at avy time small sums which wil! be returned 
with a bank-book when they amount to $1, and this can be 
deposited in any bank. Any sum above five cents will be 
received in this way on Monday, Wednesday, ani Satur- 
day evenings at the Young Men’s Institute, No. 234 Bowery. 

—Commencement exercises in Union Theological Semt- 
nary take place this week. Princeton and Auburn also 
hold their anniversaries this week. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

—The Rev. Increase N. Tarbox, D.D., the historiographer 
of the Historico-Genealogical Society, died in Newton, 
Mass., on May 8, aged seventy-three. He was born in East 
Windsor, Conn., and gradus‘ed from Yale in 1839. He held 
@ seven years’ pastorate in Framingham Center. and while 
there was elected Secretary of the American Educational 
Society, and relinquished his pastorate to assume that post- 
tion. In 1884 he resigned on account of advancing years 
and to devote more time to literature. He has been a fre- 
quent contributor to magazines, both religious and secular, 
was at one time associate editor of the ‘‘Congregationalist,’’ 
and has been historiographer of the Historico-Genealogica: 
Society for a long time. 

—The tenth annual meeting of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Missionary Society of Massachusetts was 
held at Worcester last week. The object of the Society is 
the evangel!zation and education of women and children 
among the colored people, Indians, and immigrants. Mrs. 
Thomas Nickerson, of Newton, presided, The yearly re- 
ceipts were $30,748, an increase of $7,175 over the previous 


year. 

—Sunday of last week was the fortieth anniversary of the 
psstorate of the Rev. A. A. Miner, of the Columbus Avenue 
Universalist Church of Boston, Mass., and the occasion 
was observed by the church with felicitous exercises. 

—Professor William R. Harper, of Yale, will hold six 

Wmmer schools for the study of Hebrew this year—at_ New 
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ton Center, Mass.; at Philadelphia, Pa.; at the University 
ot Virginia ; at Chicago, Ill; and twice at Chautanqua, 
N. Y. 

—The Congregational Society of South Norwalk, Coun., 
has decided to erect a new building, at an expense of about 
$50,000. 

—The Union Evangelical Society of Peterboro’, N. H., 
lately celebrated the thirteenth anniversary of the change 
from the Presbyterian to the Congregational form of church 
gvoernment. The church has existed since 1749 

—The Dwight Place Congregational Church of New Ha- 
ven, Conn., the Rev. J. E. Twitchell, D D., pastor, cele- 
brated its semi-centennial April 22. The present ‘member- 
ship is 569. The improvements in the church edifice are to 
be commenced in a short time. 

—Toward a fund of $50,000 for a new building for the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of Bridgeport, Conn., 
Dr. J. Do Ver Warner has bought a lot for $20,000, and 
given $6,000. Other Bridgeport citizens have subscribed 


liberally. 
WEST AND SOUTH, 

—As was stated in this column last week, the Episcopal 
Diocesan Convention at Charleston, 8. C., has been divided 
on the race question. The past week several resolutions 
were introduced intended to adjust the matter. The 
seceders from -the last Convention hel’ a meeting at the 
same place and time, which was attended by fifteen lay 
delegates and four clergymen. The main conferenee 
adopted resolutions declaring that the entire separation 
of the races is necessary, and providing for the appointment 
of a commission to consult with the colored congregations 
with a view to effect complete separation into two organi- 
gations under th» Bishop of the diocese. The negro 
churches, of course, repudiated this, and the convention 
adjourned without reaching any satisfactory result in the 
matter. A dispatch to the New York papers says that the 
situation has become very serious, and at present a split in 
the church seems imminent. Oat of nine churches in 


| Charleston only-two are in the Convention. The delegates 
—The First Bohemian Presbyterian Church was dedicated 


refuse to accept the Porter compromise, and the colored 
churches also refuse to go into a separate organization. 
The seceders do not even recognize the Convention that 
recently adjourned, although it was attended by a majority 
of the delegates. In an address to the laity the Bishop 
says: ‘In this contest over the privileges of our order, 
which has been so bitterly waged for a long time, we have 
good reason to believe that you have no real objection to 
the privilege claimed, but that the reason of your stubborn 
opposition is that, as a consequence of the exercise of this 
privilege, persons of color are admitted to seats in our 
convention. Now, as a matter of fact, we agree with you 
perfectly that the association of persons of color in our 
legislation is very objectionable, and to be avoided if possi- 
ble; and therefore, while insisting on our clerical privileges, 
we will do all in our power to obviate this consequence of 
it to which you so strenuously object, and which we our- 
selves deplore. We believe that the colored churchmen 
themselves concur in this view, and, while we cannot com- 
pel them to form a separate organization, we will invite 
them to do so, and we believe they will comply.” 
—Professor Bumatead, of Atlanta University, has secured 
$11,000 of the $16,000 required to make good $8,000 with- 
drawn by the Legislature of Georgia and $8,000 for current 
expenses. John G. Whittier wrote to Professor Bamstead : 
*¢) heartily approve the refusal of the officers of the At- 
lanta University to yield to the demands of the State of 
Georgia, which reqaired on their part the abandonment 
of tne principle of equal rights and privileges, irreapect- 
ive of color, upon which the institution was founded. 
Whether the State of Georgia can afford to requite in this 
way the large liberality of the people of the North, who 
have built up this noble institution for the education of 
our colored youth, is a question for her to solve, but for 


the college itself there was no other course possible than | 


the one it has taken.” 

—The Rev. Malcolm McG. Dana bas resigned the pastorate 
of Piymouth Congregational Church, Minneapolis, Mion., to 
accept his call from the Kirk Street Church in Lowell, 
Mass., of which we spoke last week. Of his work in Minne, 
apolis one of the city papers says: ‘‘ He has accomplished 
what would satisfy ordinary man, but no approximate 
estimate of his toil can be had from his successes, though 
they are almost innumerable. He has not only worked for 
the religious upbuilding of his own church and denomina- 
tion, but for the institutions of the State as well, and he 
has been the central figure in all movements inaugurated in 
this city and State during the last ten years, looking to 
progress and reform. Ha fousded the State Board of Cor- 
rection and Charities, and has been its Vice-President since 
its organization. He has also taken a deep interest in 
works of charities, and on that account, aside from his 
prominence as a divine, was chosen one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the relief societies of St. Paul, the success of 
which is largely attributed to his efforts.” 

—Arrangements for the national convention of Christian 
Endeavor Societies which will be held ia Chicago from the 
5ch to the 8ch of Jaly are rapidly maturing. Dr. James 
H. Brooke, of 8. uous, will preach the sermon. Addresses 
will be given by De. John H Barrows, Bishop Fallows, the 
Rev. Arthur Mitchell, the Rsv. Wayland Hoyt, Miss France 
E. Willard, and many others. 

—The three great societies of the Baptist Church will hold 
their anniversary meeting in Washington, D. C., next week. 
These societies are the American Baptists’ Home Missionary 
Society, the American Baptists’ Usion, having charge of 
foreign missions, and the American Baptiste’ Pablication 
Society. Reports of work done will be received, and the 
plan of work for the ensuing year will be decided upon. 
Delegates will be present from every State and Territory in 
the Unton, representing over 30,000 churches and nearly as 
many ministers. The number of delegates whe will be 
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present will be between 2,000. and 3,000, including promi- 
nent pastors and laymen in the church, besides a number 
of foreign missionaries. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

—Henry M. Grant, of the Central Church of Middleboro’, 
Mass , has res'gned. 

—The church in Winchester, Mass., has requested its pastor, 
the Rev. Charles R. Seymour, t> withdraw his resignation. but 
a a declines to do, and probably will close his labors there on 

y 

—J. R. Lewis, of Deerfield, N. Y., has accepted a call to the 
church in Bergen, NY. 

—Lawrence Phelps, of Gardner, Mass., has received a call 
trom the Second Church fn Bennington, Vt. 

—C. E Derebsy has accepted a call to the church in West 
Brooksfield, Mass. 

—E S. Huntress has accepted a call to the First Church of 
Wars “enter. Mass. 

—J E. Bushnell, of Fairfield, Conn., accepts a call to the Pres- 
byterian church in Rya, N. Y. 

—B. 8. Adams. of Westford, Vt , has resigned. 

—A.L Gillet, of Grand Forks, Dak., has sccepted the position 
of Instructor in Apologetics at the Hartford Theological School. 

—J G. Smith, of Oberlin Seminary, has received a call to 
Wauseon, 0. 

—G. H Woodhull accepts a call to Chase, Kan. 

—N D. Panphear accepts a call to Unionville, 0. 

—J. C. Crawford was installed as pastor of the church at Nick- 
erson, Kan.. on April 19. 

—G. E. Allen. of North Reading. Mass., has bsen dismissed by- 
acounoil from the Congregational fellowship, as he desires to 
join the Episcopal Church. 

—W. J. Gray accepts a call to Fort Scott Kan. 

—G,. A. Rockwood, of Oregon City, Ore., has resigned. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

—T. E. Calvert accepts a call to Fredonia, N. Y, 

—I I. Gorby accepts a call to Union City, Ind 

a E. Schaible, of Paw Paw, Ill., has accepted a call to Lin- 
coln 

—R.K Wharton has been Installed as pastor of the church at 
Lapeer, Mich. 

—S 8 Cryer wasinstalled as pastor of the Third Church of 
Cincinnat!, O., on Anril 22. 

—John McNaughton, assrclate pastor of the Reformed churvh 
of Newburg. N. Y.. has received a call from the First Presby- 
terlan Church of Morristown. N. J. 

—Albert R Raymond, the oldest preacher in the Presbytery 
of Lackawanna, died at Salem Wayne County, Pa, on Thurs- 
dav of last week. BH was eighty two years old, and a craduate 
of Union College. {3 had preached at Salem since 1844. 


EPISCOPAL. 

—Jobn Henry Hobart Brown, first bishop of Fond du Lac, 
Wis., died in that s!ty on Way 2, at the age of fifty-seven He 
was consecrated as Bishop in 1875 At one time he wai rector 
of the Church of the Good Angels (now Emmanuel) in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., whioh he organized 

—S. H. Watkins, of St. Andrew's Church. Meriden, Conn.. has 
resigned to accept the rectorship of the Church of the Ascen- 
sion. New Haven. Conn. 

~ Canon W. L. Robbins has been choven Dean of All Saints’ 
Cathedral, Albanv, N Y. He wil! be installed next autumn. 

—Kenneth McKenzie, Jr:, asststant rector of the Holy Trinitv 
of this city, accepts a call to St. Thomas’s Church, New Wind- 
sor, N. Y 








OTHER CHURCHES. 

—Dr. Vassar, of the South Baptist Churoh of this city, has 
accepted a call to the First Church of Kansas C'tv, Mo. 

—F. W, Farr, of the Baptist church of Biddeford, Me., has 
resigned. 

—8. J. Hunter. pastor of the Centenary Methodist Church of 
Hamilton, Ontario, Kan., who died’on Avri?30, was oe of the 
most‘prominent ministers of his deaomination in the Dominion, 
and had filled many important stations. 

—N. B.'Thompron, of the Twenty-fifth Street Free Baptist 
Church of this city, has resigned. 





MOUNT HOLYOK® ALUMNA. 

The third annnal meeting of the Mount Holyoke Alumrm 
Association for New York, Brooklyn, and Vicinity took place 
on Saturday April 14, in the parlors of the Hotel Bruns 
wick, New York Citv. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year occupied the 
early part of the day, and was followed by an unusually 
interesting literary programme. 

A paper by Miss Helen M. Pratt, on “* Industrial Schools,”’ 
their incipiency and outgrowth, showed the exceeding value 
to the world at large of this system of practical object teach- 
ing in all its branches, from the infant classes. who obtain 
their first idea of a globe from the ball of clay molded by 
their own hands, up to the most complete and intricate 
machinery perfected by trained and skilled labor. 

A ** Letter from Mount Holyoke,”’ narrating home life at 
the Seminary for the past six months, succeeded, and was 
followed by a humorous p»per by Miss Stella Conkling, en- 
titled ‘‘The Mirage in Every Day Life,’? in which the 
writer displayed remerkable avility in eluding and playing 
about her subject, giving ber hearers a sense of happy be- 
wilderment quite suggestive of the visionary dreams indl- 
cated by her title. 

Au hour or more was given up to the lunch for which the 
Brunswick is famous, and to social intercourse, and the 
remainder of the day was devoted to the reading and dis- 
cussion of @ paper prepared by Miss Pauline W. Halbert, in 
apswer to one already issued, and which discussed matters 
of vital interest to the Seminary in its present attitude of 
preparing to add a completely equipped colleze departirent 
to the work she has been doing so well: for fifty years as a 
seminary. 

Ia all respects this meeting was most satisfactory ; not 
only in its literary features. but asa delightful social family 
gathering. Miss Mary A. Brigham, of Brooklyn, was chosen 
President; Mrs. T. W. Cleaveland, Recording Secretary ; 
Miss Mary Titcomd, ‘C wrresponding Secretary ; and — 
Emma L. Reed, Tr asurez. 
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Books AND GO UTHORS. 
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BANKER, POET, AND GOSSIP.’ 


Few readers of our time bave perused Samuel 
Rogers's ‘‘ Pleasures of Memory ;” fewer still have ever 
heard cf bis “ Human Life” or his “ Voyage of Co 
lumbus.” Yet his nsme is ‘ familiar as a household 
word” to all of us. His famous breakfasts, his witty, 
satirical, and often ill-natured ‘‘table talk ;” his patron- 
age of art, hie friendship with brilliant writers and men 
of distinctlon—all these have saved from extinction the 
writer of what was, after all, essentially commonplace 
poetry. He had, it is true, the honor of declining the 
poet-laureateship ; but had he accepted, it cannot be 
thought that the somewhet singular roll of laureate- 
poets would have been greatly ennobled thereby. The 
more than nine-tenths of a century included between 
the dates of his birth and his death was, however, full 
of interest ; and bis personal relations with the time and 
its celebrities furnish ample material for an entertain- 
ing and instructive book. The present work really 
brings the story of Ssmu3l Rogers’s-life only to the 
begioning of that half-century through which he was 
80 prominent a figure ; yet even the first forty years of 
his experience are far from being devoid of interest, and 
their record decidedly wnets the reader's appetite for 
the volumes that are to follow. Among the contra- 
dictions given to some generally entertained ideas 
about Rogers is the statement that it was only in his 
early days that he wat in any true sense a ‘‘ banker. 
poet,” as when he published his volume of poems he 
was only the youngest member in the banking partner- 
ship, with scarcely the moat distant prospect of ever 
being anything else. We select a few passages for 
quotation : 

AS A BOY. 

There was a children’s ball at bis father’s house, at 
which many older people were present. Samuel Rogers— 
then about thirteen—was dancing a minvet with'a pretty 
little girl, and at the moment when he should have put on 
his bat and given both hands to his partner, he threw the 
bat among the young ladies who were sitting on the 
benches, creating much surprise and confusion. ‘This 
strange feat,’’ he said to Mr. Dyce, “‘ was occasioned by 
my sudden'y recollecting a story of some gallant youth who 
had signalized himself in the same way.” He probably 
told this story because it showed an unregulated and child- 
ish form of the destre for distinction which was an impor- 
tant element cf his character as a young man. 

JOHN WESLEY. 

When I was a young man in the banking house, and my 
father lived at Newington, 1 used every day in going into 
the city to pass by acertain place. One day, in returning, 
I saw a number of respectable persons of both sexes assem- 
bled here, all well dressed in mourning, and with very seri- 
ous look and behavior. The door of the house was open, 
and they entered It in pairs. I thought that, without im- 
propriety, I might join them; so we all walked upstatrs, 
and came to a drawing-room in the midst of which was a’ 
table ; on this table lay the body of a person dressed in a/ 
clergyman’s robes, with bands, and his gray hair shading 
his face on either side. He was of smali stature, and his 
countenance looked like wax. We all moved round the 
table, some of the party much affected, with our eyes fixed 
on the venerable figure that lay before us ; and as we moved 
on, others came upand succeeded ia like manner. After 
we had gone the round of the table in our lingering proces- 
gion we descended as wecame. The person that ley before 
us was the celebrated John Wesley, and at the earnest re-' 
quest of his congregation they were permitted to take this 
pathetic and affectionate farewell of their beloved pastor. 

ADAM SMITH'S CHARACTER. 

He had,says Mackerzie, as reported in Rogers’s diary, 
twice Dr. Johnson’s learning—who only knew one lan- 
guage well, the Latin—though he had none of his affecta. 
tion of it. He was one of the mildest and most amiable of | 
men, a good son, an affectionate brother, and a sincere 
friend. The last time we met was at a club which was held 
every Sunday evening at his own house (I had once the 
pleasure to see you there, sir). He was very cheerful, but 
we persuaded him not to sup with us, and he said, about 
balf-past nine, as he left the room : “I love your company, 
gentlemen, but I believe I must leave you—to go to another 
world.” He dieda few hoursafter. Before I came that 
evening he had burned, with the assistance of Dr. Black, 
sixteen volumes in manuscript on Jarieprudence—the sum 
of one couree of his Lectures at Glasgow, as was the 
** Wealth of Nations’? of another; but these had not 
received his last corrections, and from what he had seen he 
had formed a mean opinion of posthumous publications in 
general. With a most retentive memory, the converration 
was solid beyond that of any man. I have often told him 
after half an hour’s conversation—“ Sir, you have said 
enough to make a book.’’ Dr. Blair by these means intro- 
duced many of Adam Smith’s thoughts on jarisprudence 
into his lectures, but when I told him of it—‘ He is very 
welcome,”’ said he; ‘‘there is enough left.” 

ASCETICISM AND ATHEI3M. 

In the diary Rogers relates that a guest told him that the 
Jesuits at Macao, when they took their siesta after dinner, 
held an ivory ball in their hands and a brass basin between 
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their feet ; the instant the ball dropped the noise wakened 
them ; they then knew they had slept, and held one wink of 
sleep to be sufficient refreshment. When a European vis- 
ited a great man at Canton he often walked in his waistcoat 
—a servant carrying behind him his coat, hat, and sword ; 
and that was considered a visit of ceremony.—lIn another 
passage in the diary Mr. Rogers repeats the following anec- 
dote related at his table by Dr. Priestley: ‘‘ When I was 
dining at Paris, fifteen years ago, at Turgot’s table, M. de 
Chatellerx—anthor of ‘ Travels Through America ’—in an- 
swer to an inquiry, said that tae two gentlemen opposite to 
me were the Bishop of Aix and the Archbishop of Toulouse; 
‘but,’ said he, ‘they are no more believers than you or I.” 
I assured him I was a believer, but he would not believe 
me; and Le Rol, the philosopher, said that I was the only 
man of sense he knew that was a Christian. A young man 
of family called upon me, and said, with tears of joy in his 
eyes, that he heard I was a believer. ‘ Yes,’ said I, ‘ but I 
am a great heretic, not such a believer as you’ ‘Still,’ said 
he, ‘ you are a believer.’ ”’ 
ODDS AND ENDS. 

When a collection for the poor plavers was proposed, all 
but Garrick attended the meeting. ‘‘ He did set out,” says 
Foote, ‘* but as he turned the corner of the Adelphi he met 
the ghost of a shilling ’——-Burke often complained of the 
discord and intractability of our langusge.——Sheridan of 
Pitt: His is a brain that never works but when his tongue 
is set a-going, like some machines that are set in motion by 
& pendulum or some such thing. —— When Wilkes’s windows 
were broken he emiled, and said, ‘‘ Some of my journeymen 
eet up for themselves.’’——-Mrs. Warburton, provoked by 
the Bishop's silence, once threw a book at his head : “‘ If you 
won't answer me, you will answer a book.’’——Plant nettles 
on the grave of a satirist—stinging nettles.——Dr. Frank- 
lin’s receipt for a verdict in your favor: “‘ Have reason on 
your side, procure an eloquent attorney to state it, an impar- 
tia) judgato try it ; and then, if you have great luck, you may 
gain your cause.”’ 


PROUDHON’S PHILOSOPHY.' 

Th's volume is numbered as VolumelV of Proudhon’s 
works, the first of which, ‘‘ What is Property ?” was 
published some few years ago, and at the tims noticed 
in our columns. The second and third volumes have 
not yet been published in English. The complete works, 
the publisher announces, will comprise about fifty 
volumes. The books are sold only by subscription. 
To the theologian, not to say to the Christian, it isa. 
somewhat interesting fact that Proudhon declares that 
what he calle “ the hypothesis of God” is necessary to: 
enable him to proceed intelligibly. ‘‘I need,” he says, 
**the hypothesis of God, not only to give a meaning to 
history, but also to legitimate the reforms to be effected 
in the name of science in the State.” We are far from 
basing our belief in God upon authority of any kind, 
nor should we think of calling upon Mr. Proudhon as 
our witness if we were inclined to base that belief upon 
authority. Bat the fact that the most radical advocate 
cf socialistic reform finds it necessary to assume the ¢x- 
istence of God as the basis of social reform is ove of 
significance, certainly to be pondered by those who have 
erroneously imagined that there is any necessary or even 
any natural affillation between Socialism and atheism. 
The truth is, on the contrary, that Socialism, which is 
only an attempt, often biind and mistaken, to formu- 
late the brotherhood of man, has no possible batis 
except that afforded by the Fatherhood of God. The 
fundamental postulate of M Proudhon in his soctallatic 
diccussion is that embodied in his famous aphorism that: 
property is theft, an aphorism enlarged and interpreted 
in the following sentence : “ As an illustrious minister 
recently confessed before the English Parliament, and 
as we shall soon show, the increase of misery in the 
present state of society is parallel and equal to the 
increase of wealth.” If we understand his purpose 
aright in this work, it is to justify the statement in the 
above quotation ; to show that ‘* wherever labor has not 
been socialized—that is, wherever value is not synthetic- 
ally determined—there is irregularity and dishonesty in 
exchange ; a war of stratagems and ambuscades ; an im- 
pediment to production, circulation, and consumption ; 
unproductive labor ; insecurity; spolfation ; imsolidar- 
ity; want ; luxury: but at the same time an effort of 
the genius of society to obtain just ce, and a constant 





demonstration he arranges under five heads : The Divis 
fon of Labor, Machinery, Competition, Monopoly, and 
Taxation. Some of M. Proudhon’s ideas which were 
very radical when he uttered them have been justified 
since, as his declaration that monopoly is the inevitable 
end of competition. There is no question that M. 
Proudhon is one of the sources from which modern 
8 clalists have consciously or unconsciously drawn many 
of their ideas. He was one of the first to frame the 
modern socialistic indictment of society, and he does 
this distinctly from the standpoint of the law, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. Thestudent of mod- 
ern socialistic thought needs, therefore, to know some. 
thing at least of the thought of Proudhon ; but the 
ordinary reader finds all that is of valus in his thinking 
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tendency toward association and order.” This attempted 
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sifted out for him and putin more effective and more 
useful forms by later writers, 


THE MAKERS OF VENICE.' 


Readers of that charming book ‘‘ The Makers of Fior- 
ence” anticipated a pecullar pleasure when they read 
the announcement of a comp.inion volume from the 
same hand dealing with the ‘‘ Makers of Venice.” Mra, 
Olfphant has given another example of her extraoril- 
nary fertility and versatility. Hor novels flow forth io 
a continuous stream, many of them displaying a high 
degree of dramatic power, strong command of situa- 
tions, and a fine literary quality. Tats rapid produc- 
tion of fiction has been interrupted at times by excursions 
into fields more serious, or at least more distinctly bistor- 
ical, in character, In dealing with the themes which his- 
tory or literature supplies, Mrs. Oliphant has disclosed, 
in our judgment, her very best qualities. The ‘* Makers 
of F orence” {s, from the literary polat of view, acharm 
ing plece of work, accurate, trustworthy, full of intel- 
Jectual sympathy and personal charm. The ‘‘ Makers of 
Venice” is a fit companion volume in all respects. It 
presents at once a less inviting and a more brilltant 
theme. Florence has played a great part in the world’s 
history, and has been the mother of more distinguished 
men than any other city except Athens. The wonder- 
ful interest of her story lies in the variety of character 
and achievement which belongs to these men. The story 
of Florence is the story of her great citizans. Taere 
pulssant and illustrious characters stand out agatnst the 
background of Florentine life. Venice, on the other 
hand, obscures and absorbs her children ; their person- 
ality seemed somehow to escape under the subtle touch 
of this enchantress of the seas ; and for this very reason, 
while the story loses something of human quality, it 
gains a new kind of brillfancy ; something cold and, at 
times, unhuman, but of almost overpoweriag splendor. 

Mrs. O'fphant describes her new book as ‘‘a little 
gallery of Venice,” and she has followed in this volume 
the method which she pursued in the ‘* Makers of Fior- 
ence ;” the method, that is, of making us understand 
Venetian life and history by telling us the story of the 
histories of her most distinguished and 1{:fluenttlal 
citizens, She gives us, instead of the unbroken narra- 
tive of history, a series of brilliant portratts, a group of 
romantic and thrilling stories skillfully j>tned together 
{ato a consistent whole. Baginning with the great 
ruling families, she recites the adventurous and stormy 
lives of the D ges from the days of Orseolo to the de- 
cline and end of the Ducal power. She describes and 
characterizes the great soldters, sailors, and traders 
who carried the rule of Venice to the far seas, and 
made her a power of world-wide repute. Turniag 
away from these material builders of the wonderful 
city, Mrs, Oliphant gives us a full and picturesque 
account of Marco Polo, of Petrarch’s brief but int rest- 
iog connection with Venice, and of the other literary 
men who belong to its history. The most brillfant 
chapter in the story is that which deals with Venetian 
art and with those wonderful painters whose opulene of 
color and imagination seem part of the very city itself. 
Ia a)l these different portraits and stories the real life of 
Venice is somehow made very clear and splendid, and 
while distinguished men seem to be moving across the 
stage in long procession, the impression which rematns 
when they have all passed {s not so much thelr greatness 
as the splendor of the city to which they dedicated their 
genius. 


THE NEW EDITION OF BROWNING. 


Readers of Ro bert Brownipg have been much Inter- 
ested in the announcement of the publication in Eag- 
land of the new and complete edition of the poet's vwo- 
luminous work arranged and revised by himself, This 
edition is to be contained in thirteen volumes, to be 
issued monthly, and the first has made its appearance, 
bearing the imprint of Macmillan & Co. (New York), 
and containing ‘“ Pauline” and ‘‘Sordello” The 
arrangement of the poems fs to follow the order of their 
publication. Ia his preface Mr. Browning acknowl- 
edges the repugnance with which he retains ‘‘Pauline ” 
in this final edition of hiscompleted work. His readers 
have long been aware of his feeling toward this poem, 
although as a whole it is not probable that they sharo it, 
at least in its intensity. The poem has been subj cted 
to some revision, chiefly in the removal of solecisms, 
the mending of the meter, and the strengthening of the 
phraseology. The date of the writing of each poem 
will be given, and the edition when complete will give 
us the entire body of the poet’s work as arranged and 
revised by himself. The first volume answers all the 
requirements of such a work from the typographical 
point of view. It is of convenient s{z3, printed from a 
large, clear type, with good margins, on an ex>ellent 
quslity of paper, and bound substantially in excellent 
taste. The volumes are to be sold in this country at 
$1 50. 
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Hortus Inclusus : Messages from the Wood to the Garden, 
Sent in Happy Drys to the Sister Ladies of the Thwaite, Conis- 
ton, by their Thankful Friend, Juhn Ruskin, LL.D. (New York: 
Johan Wiley & Sons.) This volume is made up of letters 
written by Me. Raskin to two ladies living not far from his 
own home, near Lake Coniston, for mapy years most dear 
and intimate friends. They sre selected from a large mass 
of letters, ‘‘the' fruit,’? says the editor, ‘‘ of the most beau- 
tiful friendship I have ever been permitted to witness.” 
What principle governed the selection it is hard to imagine, 
and equally hard to say what sufficiently good end is 
secured by their publication. The better acquaintance with 
the writer is something, to be sure; but whether the ad- 
mirers of Mr. Ruskin will be altogether giad of this par- 
ticular addition to their knowledge admits of question. 
Why should so devoted a friend as the editor, or selector 
rather, have chosen out of such a number of ‘etters those 
which show us chiefly the feminine side of the writer's 
nature? Weare glad to know Mr. Raskin better, on almost 
any terms, and it is pleasant to be admitted to the confi- 
dences of such a friendship, even the lighter enes. Bat 
eurely something more worthy of it could have been given 
without profaning the inner sarctuary. It is actually irri- 
tating to have so much restlessness and dissatisfaction 
without adequate discernible cause spread before one ; 
add tionally irritating because one feels that the impression 
given is exaggerated. Thereis no more of complaint about 
things in general than might be found in the writing of any 
thoughtfal and sensitive person fall of activity and: con- 
stantly running athwart the customs and pet notions of the 
day, certainly no more than one expects to find in Mr. 
Ruskin’s pages, only here it is unrelieved and unbalanced 
by the steadiness and truth which give dignity to the com- 
plaint. Sprinkled in among graver letters, these girlish and 
interjoctional epistles about trivial affairs might do very 
well. Relieved against them, they would even be useful. 
Tkere are many delightful bits in them as they are. Bat 
taken by themsslves, they give out snatches and fragments 
which cannot be combined into a whole, and leave one 
wondering more than ever what sort of a man the writer is. 
They do, however, indicate how much the man has suffered 
from his boyhood. ‘ Everything right and good they did 
for me,’”? ssys he of his parents, “‘except only that they 
never put me through any trials to harden me or give me 
decision of character, or make me feel how much they did 
for me. But that error was a fearfal one, and cost them 
and me Heaven only knows how much.” And they also 
show the man’s pure purpose and fellowship with beauty in 
the world and in character, and the ceaseless activity of 
a life which has more happiness than is here confessed, and 
also more sorrow than is here told. After all, we feel in 
these letters the wholesomeness of Mr Raskin’s nature. 
We resent their superficial trivialities. We wish for more 
of his sertous thought ; but his play is often delightful 
play, and the stones and flowers and feathers and birds and 
the minor happenings of bis own life here chronicled are 
never separated from a deep and true purpose, which one 
cannot touch even through the distance of print without 
beirg benefited. 


Taz the Area. By Kemper Bocock. (New York: John W. 
Lovell Co. 20cents.) This book is another indication of 
the enrichment of our economic literature which has taken 
place and will take place in consequence of the writings of 
Mr. George. Not that the book itself is eepectially valuable, 
but it contains much vigorous thinking, all of which 
has been stimulated by the reading of “ Progress and 
Poverty.’? Mr. Bocock takes the position that in case the 
people at large do create the value of land and property 
then they have a right to it, and it is robbery for the present 
owners to withhold, and not for the people to claim, it. But 
he makes the point quite strongly that the people at large 
do not create the unearned increment, but that most of it_ 
is due to the improvements made by individual capitalists 
and corporations. Tais point was first made, we believe, 
in The Christian Union, though in our own columns we 
laid a special stress upon the fact that the taxes paid by 
individual owners from year to year have in great part oc- 
casioned and paid for the rise in value of their lands. Mr, 
Bocock, like Mr. George, takes the position that the taxa- 
tion of the improvements on land (houses, railroads, etc.) 
prevents these improvements, and therefore that the tax 
should fall as heavily on vacant lots as upon those with 
houses uponthem. The practical injastice of this has often 
been brought out. Its theoretical fallacy is that capital is 
saved and invested jast as carefully when the net profits to 
the owner are six per cent. as when they are seven per cent. 
80 that a tax which diminishes net profits will not prevent 
the accumulation and investment of property. 


A Oritical History of Sunday Legislation from 321 to 1888. 
By A. H. Lewis, DD (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 
This volume will hardly supplant the much faller and more 
elaborate history of the Sabbath, including Sabbath legisla- 
tion, by Cox, which has long been the recognized authority 
upon this subject. It can hardly be said to be written in a 
purely historical spirit. The object of the author, very 
frankly avowed in the preface, is to show that dur Sunday 
legislation grew out of an epoch in which the Church was 
supreme in the State, and the attempt of Puritan rulers 
was to embody in civil enactment the laws of God. We do 
not see, however, that this alm bas affected the fairness of 
our author’s report. The fact is indubitable, though his 
implied conclusion that Sanday legislation is inconsistent 
with the American separation of Church and State by no 
means follows. The book-is.a_-valuable book of reference, 
and we do not know where else to findanything like so 
good a statement of later Sunday legislation. The laws en 
this subject in all the States of the Union are summarized. 
It will perhaps be a surprise to some of our readers to know 
fat there are two Btates—namely, Arizona and (: 
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which have no Sunday law, while Louisiana has only recent- 
ly (Jane, 1886) enacted one. It is worthy of note, though 
our author does not note that fact, that the Louisiana 
Sunday Jaw was not enacted as the result of any Puritan 
sentiment. 


Aids to Common Worship: Services of Holy Scripture from 
the Revised Version, in the Readings and Renderings Preferred 
by the American Revisers. The object of this volume, which 
has been prepared by the Rev. Richard G. Green, is to pro- 
mote a liturgical service in the non-liturgical churches. 
We incline to think that it will impress the non-liturgical 
minister as somewhat too complicated. We entirely sym- 
pathize with the growing desire to increase the element of 
worship in the services of the sanctuary; and we hope 
that the same tendency which has substituted congrega- 
tional for choir singing, and has introduced so universally 
congregational bymn and tune books into our churches, 
will be followed by one providing in a similar way for con- 
gtegational participation in prayer and Scripture reading: 
Bat we are sure that this introduction must be gradual, 
and the liturgical services so introduced must at first be 
simple in their nature, There may, however, be some 
churches that are even now ready for so churcbly a volume 
as this, and any ‘wintster desiring to introduce a liturgical 
element in the church service will certainly find great help 
from this volume. The table of datly Scripture lessons for 
the purpose of promoting a methodical study of the Bible 
in its entirety is a notably valuable feature. (New York: 
Century Co. §2.) 


The Story of the Psalms. By Henry van Dyke, D.D. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) It requires a poet 
to interpret a poet, and a spiritual poet to interpret 
spiritual poetry. The difficulty with most commentaries 
on the Psalms is that they are written in a scholastic spirit, 
and that the interior truth is almost lost sight of in critical 
detail The transparency is examined, but the light within 
itis put out. The poet is subjected to a kind of vivisec- 
tion, and the spirit which looks through the eyes and gives 
its value to the poet is, if not slain, at least wholly forgot- 
ten in the proceeding. Dr. van Dyke’s “Story of the 
Psalms” is a poet’s interpretation of poetry, and is made 
up of sermons or addresses—at least so we jadge—delivered 
to his own congregation. He has spent no time in critical 
discussion. From 150 pea'ms he has selected eighteen, and 
each one for some specific characteristic ; then, not without 
some analysis of the Psalm, he has brought out its essential 
and spiritual lesson. His book appears to us admirable, 
not only as an illustration of a wise way in which to treat 
the Scripture, and so usefully suggestive to preacher and 
teacher, but also as a book for Sunday reading for thought- 
ful and devout souls. To all such we cordially commend it. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


The interest of the New Princeton Review for May is largely 
literary. Three notable critical essays deserve careful 
reading. John Safford Fiske has an extremely brilliant 
and incisive article on Balzac, nearly, if not quite, equal 
in acumen to the essay on Hago by the same writer printed 
recently. These two papers are certainly enough to prove 
that Mr. Fiske rightly holds a place in the first rank o 
our literary critics. Mr. W. C Brownell’s paper on “ The 
French Provincial Spirit’? is easy and agreeable in style, 
and groups mapy apt illustrative facts. The third distinctly 
literary article is that on ‘‘ Pastoral Elegies,”’ by Charles 
G D. Roberts, a careful and discriminating piece of work. 
** A Political Frankenstein” is the phrase used by Mr, 
Eugene Schuyler to describe Bulgaria in its relation to the 
Powers which created it and which intended it to be a sort 
of automaton without a will of its own. Mr. Schuyler, who, 
of course, writes with the fullest personal knowledge of 
Exstern questions, thinks there is now no question that 
hereafter in the international arrangements for the princi- 
pality the will of Bulgaria must first be consulted. A study 
of ** Ethics and Economics,” as related to economical and 
moral problems of the day, by Washington Gladden ; tbe 
relation of ‘An Episode in Central American History ”’ 
(the story of General Barrios), and a strong story, or char- 
acter sketch, by Annie T. Slosson, make up the contents of 
the number. 


With the opening of the new volume, which begins with 
its May issue, The Century begins the important series 
of papers on ‘‘Siberia and the Exile System,’ by George 
Kennan, already preluded, as our readers know, by papers 
describing the condition of the Russian political prison 
and the state of the Russian law as regards political of- 
fenses. Mr. Kennan explains that his opportunities in ex- 
amining the actual condition of things in Siberia were in 
great measure due to the fact that he was honestly inclined 
to the belief that the system had been grossly misrepre- 
sented by Stepniak and Krapotkin, and that the result of 
his investigations would be largely to clear the Russian 
authorities from slander. This prepossession was known 
to the Russian authorities, who naturally thought Mr. Ken- 
nan would not seek to find facts which did not accord with 
his already expressed belief. The result was that they 
allowed him to come and go freely. He now proposes to 
give in detail the facts that caused him to change his opin- 
ion in the matter completely. This first article is chiefly de- 
scriptive,and is admirably illustrated by Mr. George A. Frost, 
who was sent out together with Mr. Kennan by the Century 
Company to aid in preparing these articles. In other ways 
the magazine is even better than usual. To mention two or 
three only of the most attractive features, we find Matthew 
Arnold’s address on Milton delivered in St. Margaret’s 














| Church, Westminster, last February, at the unveiling of 
-the'Ghilds Memorial Window ; Mr, Henry James’s first in- 


stallment of a novelette, “ The Liar; Mr. W. F. Fox's 
ourlous inguiry into “The Chances of Boing Hit ip Battle,” 





and Mr. Roosevelt’s stirring account of “Sheriff's Work 
on a Ranch,” all of marked attractiveness. 





The current number of the Pilitical Science Quarterly (Ginn 
& Co., New York) opens with an article by President Fran- 
cis A. Walker on the “ Basis of Taxation,” in reply to Mr. 
Spahr’s position that the jast principle of taxation is ‘ the 
equal taxation of all property and the non taxation of 
wages.”” President Walker maintains that the exclusive 
taxation of property would prevent savings. He says that 
in the early history of our country it did not have this 
effect because the people were naturally frugal, but to-day 
they are naturally extravagant, so that the system which 
answered then will not answer now. Mr Spahr’s natural 
answer to this objection would be that the capital of the 
country has never increased so rapidly as it is increasing 
now, and bas never been so well able to support the burden 
of taxation. Thejsecond article in the ‘‘ Quarterly” is an 
interesting history of the tariff of 1828, by Professor 8. W. 
Taussig, of Harvard. This act was very justly called “the 
tariff of abominations.’? It was framed by its enemies, 
who inserted obnoxious provisions in order that it might 
be defeated, but it was passed in spite of them all. Pro- 
fessor Richmond M. Smith contributes a valuable mono- 
graph on the control of immigration. Nowhere have the 
facts bearing on the question been brought out in such 
scientific form. The remaining articles are, “‘ The Michi- 
gan Salt Association,” by Professor J. W. Jenks ; ‘* Nomi- 
nations in New York City,’ by A. C. Bernheim, Ph D; 
**Laband’s German Pablic Laws,’’ by Professor John W. 
Burgess ; and “State Statute and Common Law,” by Pro- 
fessor Munroe Smith. Professor Smith holds that the vic- 
tories of codification in all the European States are no argu- 
ment for its establishment here. ‘‘The movements,’ he 
says, ‘are not analegous, but are diametrically opposed. 
In Europe the purpose of codification is to obtain common 
national law. In this country the effect of State codifica- 
tion is to destroy our national common law.”’ 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics. published for Harvard 
University, also opens with an article by President Walker 
on the “Source of Business Profits.” In it he redemon- 
strates in capital style the absolute falsity of the wage-fund 
theory, which was believed by all economists for about forty 
years. This article is followed by an interesting exsmiaa- 
tion of ‘Ground Rents in Philadelphia,’ by Eiward P. 
Atkinson and Boies Penrose. Professor Taussig continues 
his’study of our tar'ff history, taking up the period between 
1830 and 1860. Professor Taussig is now the best authority 
on this wopic. In addition to his scholarship, he has fatr- 
mindedness and an interesting style. One of tie most 
valuable features of this Q 1arterly is the Notes and Memo- 
randa. In the current issue Osborne Howes, Jr., discueses 
“ Government Monopoly versus Private Competition,” and 
takes the position that our post cffice department, in spite 
of our uncivilized civil service, has been better and more 
economically managed than our railroads or telegraph com- 
panies. Frederick B Hawley attacks Mr. Atkinson’s argu. 
ment that labor in America at present receives ninety per 
cent. of our national income, His argument is somewhat 
similar to that made in The Christian Uaton, and his con- 
clusion is also similar. He believes that labor receives not 
more than sixty-five per cent., and that the remaining 
thirty five goes to capitalists in the form of rent and net 
profits. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


—‘‘Sandra Belloni”? has jast been added by Roberts 
Brothers (Boston) to their new and cheaper edition of the 
novels of George Meredith. 

—Messrs. Capples & Hurd (Boston) have put intoa single 
tastefully printed volume, in paper, Matthew Arnold’s 
three articles on America and his review of General Grant’s 
*¢ Personal Memoirs,”’ 

—Frederick A Stokes & Brother will publish immediately 
“The Age of Cleveland, compilei largely from contem- 
porary journals and other original sources, and edited for 
the bene fit of posterity,’? by Harold Falton R:lphdon. 

—It is said that the expiration of the copyright on many 
of Carlyle’s works is to result in the republication of many 
magazine articles which he would never allow to be re- 
orinted, but which have been unearthed in the library of 
the British Museum. 

—** The Forum ”’ has outgrown its former quarters and 
removed to 253 Fifth Avenue. The demand for its May 
iesue was the largest in its history, and its growth is assured 
no less by its admirable literary direction than by its ener- 
getic business management. 

—Walter Besant has gone to Italy for rest. Few literary 
men in Lond 9n, it is said, work harder than he. His cus- 
tom is to take to the desk at eight in the morning and re- 
main there for several hours. Like Anthony Trollope, he 
never waits for the mood to take him, but turns out his 
** copy ’ with systematic regularity. 

~—The authorized biography of W. E. Forster, the Eng 
lish statesman, which bas been written by Mr. Wemyss 
Reid, will be published in London early in May. It com- 
prises two volumes, That portion of the work which re- 
lates to Mr. Forster's career as Irish Sacretary is described 
as exceptionally full and interesting. 

—The Christian Union is very glad to welcome under its 
roof at 30 Lafayette Place the well-known publishing house 
of Fords, Howard & Hulbert, who have been at 27 Park 
Place for the last eighteen years, and who were for a num- 
ber of years the publishers of The Christian Union. Mesers, 
Fords, Howard & Halbert have followed the excellent 
example of The Christian Union in removing to one of the 
quietest and most central localities in the city, and their 
appearance in Lafayette Place ig an important addition to 
ro meee EB ha, wre which center in this lo 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


THE ANTI-SALOON REPUBLICANS. 


The Nations] Anti-Saloon Republican Convention 
was held in this clty on Wednesday and Thursday of 
last week. Te Convention assembled in one of the 
rooms in the Cooper Union. There were present a little 
over a hundred men and half a doz3n women. One of 
the Secretaries stated to the writer that most of the States 
were represented, but a Prohibitionist present said taat 
& quarter of the Convention were Third Party men and 
that most of the rematuder were residents of New York 
or delegates to the Methodist Conference who had 
dropped in. 

Yet, in spite of the fact that the Convention was lack. 
ing in numbers, it was not lacking in spirit. In talking 
with the delegates it was obvicus that the only thing 
that discouraged them wss that the leaders of 
the party held back, though, as was asserted, four. 
fifths of the rank and file were heartily in favor of 
making the Republican party an anti-saloon orgariza- 
tion. The opening address was made by Albert Grif- 
fin, the Chairman of the National Committee. He reads 
bumber of letters from ‘‘ men of Presidential caliber” 
epproving of his movement. Before reading these Mr 
Gdffin dwe'!t at length upon the conservatism which 
such men mu‘t preserve in their public utterances. 
After this introduction the audi-nce was rather pleased 
than otherwise by the straightforwardness of some of 
the declarations which he read. They at least showed 
an advance from the letters written by the same men a 
yearsgo. Joseph R Hawley wrote: “J cordlally sym- 
patbize with your efforts.” Willlam M Evarts: “I 
hope that your efforts to enlist the Republican party 
againat liquor raloon politics will be successful.” Sena- 
tor Sherman indorsed the pos'tion already taken by the 
Republican party in Oalo—v'z , high license and local 
option. Senstor Harrison said that there had been a time 
when the Republican party of Indiana had dalliance with 
the liquor interest, but this came to an end a year ago, 
and would not be renewed. Ex-Secretary Windham 
wrote: “‘Coursge means victory, cowardice defeat.” 
Mr. Griffin followed the reading of these letters with an 
earnest address which was heartily ayplauded. He re- 
viewed the great services of the R«publican party in 
tearing away the great mentle of slavery. etc, etc., 
expressed his belief in the principle of protecting home 
industries, and closed by declaring his still stronger 
fevotion to the principle of protecting the homes them- 
selves, 

The morping seseion closed with speeches by General 
Morgan, of Rhode Island, the tempors’y cha'rman, and 
General S'ewart L. Woodford, of New York. Tre 
Jatter’s speech was hardly radical encugh to sult the 
msj rity of the Convention. Ia the afternoon ex- 
Governor Perham, of Maine, who had been selected as 
the permanent chairman, made an address »ivocating 
prohibition for Ma'ne and high license for New York 
A son of the murdered Haddock, of Iowa, followed 
with a short address. Several other speeches wre 
mace, among which the most notable was that of Mrs. 
J. Ellen Foster, of lowa. S2e was received enthusias- 
tically, and sgain and again called forth prolonged 
applause. She urged the adoption of a national plat 
form so clear and emphatic that no liquor-seller or man 
controlled by him could be beguiled to vote the ticket 
under the promise that his business will not suffer 
through Republican administration Yet she declared 
that it would not be wise to advocate any specific form 
of temperance legislation, whether license or local 
option or prohtbition. She urged as a paramount duty 
of Congress to repeal the taxes on alcoholic liquors. 
Sne denounced these tsxes as inirenchisg “a base 
monopoly, an infamous oligarchy, a compact with lies, 
a league with hell.” 

Oa Thursday the resolutions which were adopted 
declared the saloon ‘‘a public enemy which ought to 
be abolished,” and asked the National Republican Con- 
vention to incorporate in fis platform an anti-saloon 
plank which shall be as clear and emphatic as the 


E aglish language can make it. Among those who made . 


addresses on Thursday was the Rev. Eiward Everett 
Hale, of Boston. 





SCOTT ACT REPEAL IN CANADA. 
By THe Rev. E, Banrass M.A. 

The friends of the liquor traffic are ju lant at whet 
took place in the Dominion on April 19. The Socti 
Act was repealed in seven counties in the province of 
Oatario. 

The day in question occurred st a season of the 
year when the reads in places were almost impassable, 
so that the electors could not readily reach the polls. 
The temperance people worked courageously, but there 
is reason to believa that those interested in “‘ the traffic” 
were unscrupulous in their methods. This was to be 
exrected. 

Local option—and the Scott Act is nothing but a local 
option law—is always difficult to enforce, inasmuch as 





counties under license law can fiv0d prohibited counties 
with liquor. Temperance people did not ask the Gov- 
ernment for such a Jaw as is known by the name of 
the Scott Act; they regarded it as a mere sop for the 
time being. The Actis achild of the D»minion Gov 
ernment, but the Governments of the Provinces have 
to provide machinery for its enforcement. There is not 
always a harmony of feeling between these Govern- 
ments The Provincial Governments have been slow 
in appointing officers to execute the provisions of the 
Act, when those appointed have, in some instances 
on'y, done their duty. 

For instance, the Act says that the first viola'fon shal] 
be visited with a penalty of $50, the second $100, and 
the third imprisonment for two months. Only in a 
few instances has the third penalty been inflicted, 
though several persons have been brought to justice 
more than three times. In several instances, when the 
liquor-seller has been convic'ed the second and even the 
third iime, the penalty infilcted has onlv been that 
which is ordered for the first offense. Ia a county 
well known to the writer, a constable went to execute a 
warrent egainst a tavern-keeper : ‘“‘mine host” kindly 
gave the tunctionary of the law a “soft” drink, but the 
poor fellow lost his senses, and some of the warrants 
which he was sent to execute were found in his posses- 
sion when he was restored to consciousness. 

Several temperance people have become so dit quieted 
with the manner in which the two political parties 
of the country have treated the temperance question 
that a ‘“‘ Third Party” has been inaugurated, whose 
platform is prohibition pure aud simple. Some think 
that this is a mistake, and they argue that even temper- 


-ance people have not always done their duty, inasmuch 


a8, while about seventy counties have gone strongly in 
favor of the Scott Act, not one-quarter of these have 
elected members to Parliament who are thorough tem- 
perance men. 

I am ‘also glad to inform your readers "that the 
Ontario Government has ordered a new temperance 
text-book to be studied fn the publie echools. 


THE WEEK. 


The locel option bill was brought before the New 
York A*sembly last week, and failed to pass by asingle 
vote. It will be brought up again this week, when it 
is hoped that the presence of one or two more Republi- 
cans will carry through the measure to which the party 
pledged itself in its last platform. Oae Democrat voted 
in favor of the bill. In the debate the chief argument 
against the measure was that the town, and not the 
county, is the natural excise division. and that county 





prohibition results in continual difficulties between 


city and county authorities, The opponents of the 
measure said that under the present law it was possible 
for the temperance people to vote for no-license excise 
commissioners, and that thia was local option enough. 


On Friday las* Governor Hi'l gave a hearfug on the 
high license question The liquor men urged that the 
law opprese'vely discrim{nated against the poorer saloon- 
keepers. Among tha advecates of high license were 
several well-known Democrats, among ‘them the Rev. 
Dr. Charles H. Hall, of Brook'yn, 


The new )'quor law in New Jer‘ey went into effect 
May1 In Jersey City it is sald 350 grocerymen who 
bad run bera in connection with their grocery business 
were compelled to close. In Hoboken there were about 
a hundred In all the cities the saloon-keepers have 80 
far been very careful not to sllow any person under 
eighteen years of age to enter their saloons, since such 
action under the new law would make them the keepers 
of disorderly houses. In some cities the Hquor men 
have tried to get permission to pay thelr license fees in 
monthly irstallmente pending the decision of tke court 
as to the constitutionallty of the law ; bu! this effort has 
failed. 


The Prohibition State Conven'ion held in Harrisburg, 
Pa , on Wednesday of last week, was enlivened by the 
digcuss'on of a new problem, namely, that of immigra- 
tion. The sentiment sgainst uprestricted immigration 
was exceedingly marked, but it was decided to pass 
no resolutions regarding it. The platform finally 
adopted contained planks enough Among other things 
it declared in favor of electing United States Senators 
by the direct vote of the people, settling all international 
diff:rences by arbitration and all labor troubles by the 
courts, and giving suffrage t» women. 


The Bishops of the Methodist Epircopal Church, In 
their address to the General Conferercs now in sessfon. 
declare that the only proper attitude toward the )/quor 
traffic for Caristians is that of relentless hostility, and 
congratulate themselves that their people ‘‘hold no 
second place in the rending struggles for prohibi- 
tion.” This paragraph in the address concludes: ‘‘ The 
Nquor traffis can newer be legalizad without sin. No 
temporary device for regulating it can become a fubsti- 
tute for prohibition. License, high or low, is victous 
in principle and powerless as a remedy.” 





The W. C. T. U. Notesstate that an ordinance is now 
under consideration by the City Council of Chicago 
which provides that before a license shall be granted 
for a saloon the written consent of a msjority of the 
property owners in the block shall be obtained. 





Only 389 ssJo-ns were licensed in Allegheny County, 


‘Pa , out of 8 000 which had been open under the new 


high license law. 


MUSIC AND ART. 


A musieal prodigy is described by the London 
** World ’ in this fashion : ‘‘ O1to Hegner, son of a Ger 
man of Baden-Baden, who married and then remained 
with his fam'ly at Basel, Switzerland, is a greater planist 
than little Hofmann; his programies contain much 
more difficult pleces; }e plava fugues with the irre 
proachahle clearness of Von Biilow ; he played Wendelsa 
sohn’s ‘Rondo Capriccio’ with a grace and elegance 
very near perfection ; his technique is remarkable for 
purity, evenness, and brilllancy; his expression is 
evidently not one drilled into him, but the outcome of 
his own feeling; he is less cunning than little Hof- 
mann, who, notwithstanding his tender age, ca/culates 
his little comedies very well, whereas little Hegaer 
laughs, jampe, and fidgets like a child; the moment he 
is applauded for even part ¢’ a piece he jumps down 
and bows to the audience. Ho plays a great number of 





-pleces uvhesitatingly by heart. He has one of the 


prettiest pianos I ever heard on the instrument, for 
which he may be indebted to the ¢xcellent Steinway ; 
and, in fact, the only thing partly missing is the power, 
which, although his tone production is vigcrous, espe. 
clally at the end, yet the formation of his fingers seema 
not so full, so cushion like, as that of little Hofmann. I 
have not heard any of little Hegner’s compositions, so I 
have no idea what they may be; but certain it is he 
plays like a musician, and to watch his foot so care- 
fu'ly avoiding to leave the pedal where it could be 
injurious is in itself an am1*-™ vut.” 

In Theodore Child's recent article in ‘‘ Harper's 
Weekly” on pictures in the Paris Salon by American 
artista, mention is made of the contributions of two 
Bostonians: Mr Walter Gay wnds an “Atelier de 
Couture” and the ‘‘ Béséiicité ” These pictures are 
both exceedingly interesting as studies of the rroblems 
of cross and reflected light, and of the soft vibrating 
lumiesousness of calm interlors—problems which 
occupied the old Dutch mas‘ers, and which ar stil] the 
joy of modern masters like Liebermann and Kuehl, for 
instance It must ever be the despair of the writer to 
be unable by words to record the impression that such 
work as this makes upon the appreciative mind, or 
to analyze with even approximate verity the infi ite 
delicacy of the grays as they pass from the depths of 
airy transparent shadow to the softness of demi-teinte 
and the complete intensfiy of full light. The large 
picture of the ‘* Bénéiicl!é ’’ is a very exquisite plece'’of 
work in these respects, and the ‘‘ Atelier de Couture,” 
represented in our illustration, is not less remarkable. 
There is no American artist in Parls whose esthetic 
development has been more marked and more interest- 
ing during the pest five years than Mr. Walter Gay’s. 
Considering the regrettable situation in which American 
artists are placed at the Salon exhibition, owing to the 
existence of the thirty-t* ree per cent. tax on works of 
art imported Into the United States—a situation which 
practically excludes them from al! recompenses—I tke 
pleasure in repeating the words of M Bonnat: “ If Guy 
were ® Frerchman, he would hav ha’ his medal and 
been hors concours long ago ""—Mr. Childe Hassam’sa 
pfcture is called ‘Fleurs du Printemps.” On a spring 
evening, just b’fore the blue haze of twilight is rising 
above the he~’z»n and clothing in mystery the ancient 
contours of Notre Dame and the Pantheon and the wide 
sweep of urban panorama that one sees from the helgh's 
of Montmartre, two sisters, on the terrace roof of their 
Parisian home, are musing over the spring of nature 
and the apring of thelr own young lives. On this 
terrace they have their garden seat, and their brilliant 
culture «f azaleas and gladioli, whose red and rose- 
colored flowers light up the foreground of the picture. 
To the right, and beyond over the parapet, we sec a 
quaint vista of red chimney pots and house roofs, The 
two girls are dressed in white, and the whole picture is 
very light in tone, Jumfnous, and full of amusiog and 
delicate effects of color. 








An exhibition of work in psate] is now open at the 
Wunderlich gallery in this cliy. Messrs. Blum and 
W. M. Chsse contr! bute # veral draw'ngs, ard Messrs, 
Beckwith, Bolton Jones, B ashfie}d, Francis Jones, and 
W. L. Palmer have work «' the Wunderlich gallery. 





The Prize Fund exhibition was opened last week 
with a private view on Thuisday. About 850 of the 
pictures ent in bave been accepted. There will be but 
one “ prize picture,” and this will go to the Metropol- 
tan Museum, 








May 10, 1888. 
FACT AND RUMOR. 


The cruel and murderous saying, ‘The 
only good Indian is a dead Indian,” has 
been amended by Dr. William M. Tay- 
lor so asto make it read, ‘‘ The only good 
Indian is a Christian Indian.” 


The day the Emperor died there were 
sent off from the Berlin telegraph office 
29878 messages, aggregating 799 926 
words, On the following day this recurd 
was beaten with 36 615 messages, aggre- 
gating 1,115 551 words. 


A fond mother calied the other day 
upon President Patton, of Pdaceton, and 
asked anxiously if her son would be well 
taken care of at college. Said Dr, Patton : 
‘*Madam, we guarantee satisfaction, or 
return the boy.”—[Harper’s Weekly. 


The declaration of Bishop F pster to the 
Vermont Nonference "‘ that he would as 
svon pray fora plague to come into his 
church as for an evangelist,” reminded us 
of the emphatic declaration of Bishop 
Fowler to the Maine Conference: 
‘¢ Preach santification, but noc cranktifl- 
cation,” —[Boston Zion’s Herald. 











An American genticman who was 
recently visiting in Eagland thought he 
would try an experlinent to test the cre- 
dulity of Englishmen in regard to the 
United Staies. Soone day, when he was 
with anumber of fairly intelligent Eng- 
lishmen, he gravely told them that on 
various street corners of Chicago there are 
peculiar machines run by Intricate clock 
work on which {is inscribed the legend : 
‘* Drop ten silver dollars in the slot and 
get a. divorce.” Hulf of his auditors 
believed the atory, and the other half 
accepted it in its main features, but 
criticised certain details. 


A great many correspondents of out-of- 
town papers have been te)liog how stately 
and dignified Bishop Potter looks as he 
walks down Broadway, dressed like any 
other gentleman, except that he ‘‘ wears 
the purple silk apron which is a badge of 
his office.” Ot covr3e, Bishop Potter 
wears no purple apron either on the street 
or In church, and his office possesses no 
such badge. What probably gave rise to 
the mistake Is the fact that the Bishop 
goes down to his cffice in Lafayette Place 
every morning carrying a small purple 
bag, such as lawyers carry, which is gen- 
erally filled with documents, papers, and 
devotional books.—[N Y. Tribune. 


Man-eating tigers have become 80 nu- 
merous along a certain road in Malacca that 
a panic has sefz2d foot travelers, aud they 
will not go alorg it unless they can do £0 
in company with a string of carts. The 
number of people killed by tigers in 
Sungei Ujong during the last half-dozen 








years muzt be enormous, for a% many as: 


three men a day have been taken off along 
the twenty-four miles of the principal 
road. One brute has for the last five 
months taken his two or three men a 
week regularly, snd another has done the 
game at another place for three months, 
while at five or six other spots on the 
road men are frequently taken off. 


IncenpDIARY Rats—According to 
“FF reand Water,” F.ce Marshal Whit 
comb, of Boston, bas been recently ex- 
perimenting with rats and matches, shut 
up together in a cage, in order to ascertain 
whether they were likely to cause fires or 
not. In the absence of other known 
causes, frequent fires have been ascribed 
to thelr sgeacy, while at the same time 
many underwriters affected to scoff at the 
idea. Tae question may, however, now 
be considered as settled. The very first 
night that Marshal Whitcomb’s rats were 
left alone with the matches, four fires were 
caused, and not a day passed while the 
experiment was baing tried that fires 
were not set in this way. 
well fed, but they scorned Nag oe pening Pt 
thing in the phospliorus that they liked, 
It was noticed that only the phosphorus 
ends were gnawed, and in nearly every 
instance the matches were dragged away 
from tke spot where they had been laid. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MACMILLAN & €0.'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


A Cheap Edition of F. Marion Craw. 
ford’s Latest Story. 


MARZIO'S CRUCIFIX. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD, 


Author of 
‘¢ Mr. Isaacs,” “ Dr. Claudius,” &c., &c. 
12mo, paper, 50 cents. This day. 

A novel of such strength, unity, and nobility 
of purpose that it would make for its author a 
high reputation in modern literature, even if his 
previous novels had not already given him a 
right to that position.—[Boston Journal. 














A New Book by the Author of 
“John Inglesant.”’ 


ATeacher of the Violin, 


And Other Tales. 
BY 


J. H. SHORTHOUSE, 


Author of “ John Inglesant,” ‘“ Sir Percival,” 
&o. 12mo, $1. 


He is worthy of being numbered among the 
mo.t original and fascinating writers ra the day. 
—[New York Observer. 

There is a nobility and puritv of aotgili a 
delicacy of touch, and a spiritual insight which 
have endeared the work of this author to alarge 
class of readers, and his latest book is one to 
more than satisfy expectation.—[Boston Cou- 
rier. 


For the book, as a whole, there can be noth- 
ing but pratee and earnest hope that it may be- 
come soon and widely known, and have full 
opportunity to do beautiful and helpful work.— 
[Boston Daily Advertiser. 

The second;story of the book is, in our judg- 
ment, the most beautiful plece of w'rk in its 
finish and completeness wh'ch Mr. Shorthouse 
has yet written. It is a great pleasure . . . to 
come upon the work of a man so elevated in 
spirit. so refined in feeling, and so sensitive to 
the chivalric and spiritual elements ia life as 
Mr. Shorthouse. . . . It is unfortunate that such 
men must write for the few ; their work has in 
itan educative quality which would be of in- 
estimable importance to the many if they con'd 
only be brought in contact with it.—[Christian 
Union. 


To be published Weekly, ima eriee in paper 50 certs 


MACMILLAN’ S 


SUMMER READING LIBRARY 








popular works of F. Marion Crawford, J H. 
Shorthouse, Charles Kingsley, and others, 
will appear in the following order: 


MARZIO'S ORUCIFIX F. Marion 
Crawford. May 5. 


CHRIS W.E Norris. May 12 
gg ey S CHILDREN Mrs, Hartley. 
yi 
A 1 EACHER OF THE VIOLIN and 
other tales. J H. Shorthouse. May 26. 
MR 3284405 F Marion Crawford. 
une 2. 


FOR GOD AND GOLD Jutlan Or. 
bett. June 9 


1HE NEW JUDGMENT OF PARIS. 
Philip Lafargue. June 16, 


THE CHOICH OF BOOKS Frederick 
Harrison. June 28. 


HYPATIA Caarles Kingsley. June 


DOCTOR CLAUDIUS F. Marion 
Crawford. July 7. 


BA ING LEA a NZ. J H. Shorthouse. 
uly 
“ Of its kind it | the greatest work since ‘ Ro- 
mola.’”’—[Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
WEATWARD HO! Charles Kingsley. 
ay 
ue PEARS AGO Charles Kingsley. 
aly 2 


SIR PERCIVAL J. H. Shorthouse, 


sr 4. 
The story of Sir Percival and Constance Is 
ry touching and beautiful.” — [New York Trib- 


une 


MACMILLAN & C0., New York, 


112 FOURTH AVENUE, 








The seri.s, which will comprise the most 


HYMNS OF THE FAITE. 


A Hymn and Tune Book for Congregational 
Use. With Psalms. Edited by Grorcr 
Harris, D.D., and WILLIAM JEWETT 
TucKER, D.D., Professors in Andover 
Theological Seminary, and E. K. GLEzen, 
of Providence. 12mo, cloth, $1.50: 
leather, $1.75 ; full levant, $5. 








From Rev Louis F Benson, Pustor of Kast. 
side Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. 

Taking it all in all it is the best book for 
the common worship of the church obtain- 
able. Its merits I kuow ; its availability and 
popularity we have tested by use; and min- 
ister and people cordially unite in its praise. 
From Rev. W. V. W. Davis, Worcester, Mass, 
It was chosen by our Committee, after a 
careful examination of all others published 
in both England and America. We thor- 
oughly enjoy the book. 

From Miss Anntz E. Jounson, Principal of 

Bradford Young Ladies’ Academy. 
It cultivates a higher conception of Chris. 
tianity in its daily outward manifestation. 
The music is dignified always, and the tunes 
seem to us admirably chosen to express the 
sentiment of the hymns, while they have 
not proved difficult in use. 
From The Christian Union. 

The hymns are uniformly of high char- 
acter. It is a noble addition to our manuals 


of praise. 

From The Advance. 
The total impression of the book is that it 
is a judicious and high-purposed piece of 
work, neither too conservative nor too rad 
ical te prevent ita widespread use among 
our churches. 
From Cuaries H. Morse, Direct r North- 
western Conservatory of Music, Minneapolis. 
This is the finest book I have ever seen for 
congregational worship, and will, I trust, 
mark a new era in our Protestant church 
music. 
*,* Single'copies sent, postpaid,on receipt of price 
For terms in quantities address the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIPFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East SEvENTEENTH St, New York. 





The Heath in the Wilderness, 
and other Sermons, by the late Rich- 
ard Newton, D.D., to which is pre 
fixed a memoir of the Author, and 
portrait, : 

The Credentials of Science the 
Warrant of Faith, by Prof. Josiah 


$1 50 


ROBERT CARTER & “BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid 
on receipt of the price, 


Artistic 
Wedding Presents. 


Etchings tastefully framed, cost- 
ing from $5.00 upward. 

An illustrated and descriptive 
catalogue will be sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 10 cents. Vis- 
itors always weleome. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & C0., 





20 East 16th St. (Union Square), 
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REMOVAL. 
FORDS. HOWARD & HULBERY, 


PUBLISHERS, 


Have removed their business offices to No. 

30 Lafayette Place, occupying the first floor 

and basement of The Christian Union Build- 

ing, just below the Astor Library. 

For eighteen years- since May, 1870— 

this house has been (under its present name, 

and its original style of J. B. Ford & Co.) 

at No. 27 Park Place. It was founded in 

1867, and since that time has published 

many notable books by renowned authors — 
such as HORACE GREELEY’S Recollections of 
a Busy Life ; WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT’S 
Library of Poetry and Song ; some thirty 
volumes of HENRY WARD BEECHER’S works 

including his Life of Jesus the Christ and the 
new volume of Patriotic Addresses ; Judge 
TourGke’s famous novels, 4 Fool's Errand 
and the rest ; President Roswe1. D. HiTcH- 
Ccock’s American Version: Revised New 
Testament; Dr. JOHN LorRp’s Beacon 
Lights of History, and so on. 

Messrs. F., H. & H. are now engaged in 
a new enterprise, requiring the assistance of 
intelligent women who have an aptitude for 
business. Correspondence is invited from 
all parts of the country ; and any ladies re- 
siding in the vicinity of New York who wiil 
call for a business conference at our offices 
in Lafayette Place (a short block from 
Broadway, near Astor Place), will be cour- 
teously received. Those who have had 
experience in teaching are preferred, al 

though this is not necessary. 


FOROS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


No. 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


BEN-HUR 


A TALE OF THE CHRIST, 
By LEW WALLAOE. 
From New Plates. 16mo, Cloth, Extra, 





** With this beau .1u: .ud reverent book 
you have lightened the burden of my 
dally life. ”"—PrrsipDENT GARFIELD, 


A powerfully written tale. — Observer, N. Y. 

ae rend calculated to add largely to the 

orto conception of the real historical setting 
© o. of the incarnation.— Christian Advo- 


“rhe fidelity Leg Sy a the author has person- 

ted the greatest life-history of earth will win 

fora “en at “ieee. —Lutheran Ob-erver, 
elphia 

Truly a wonderful work .— Standard, Chicago. 

The familiar incidents in the life of Carist are 

presented with vivid interest and power.—Ciris- 











: : tian Register, Boston. 
P. Cooke, of Harvard University, 1 75 ‘Astrong plece'of work, performed with a rare 
** A Father's Blessing,” by the — of the saredness of the subj 32ct.—Jnterior, 
Rev. W. W. Newton. 12mo, I 25} Fall of power, elevated thought, profound in- 
5 = sight. It cannot fail to move the heart wid 
Spurgeon’s Sermon Notes, en the tn intelleot.— Western Christian A 
voce: neinnati. 
Vol, 4, Romans to Revela- The author has taken special pains to show 
tion. 12mo, 1 00 | the deep reverence with which he enshrines the 
name of Christ in his own heart. The story will 
Sermon Notes Geuetan| 4 vols. 4 00} not in any ooune Rosman yo guano | eo 
The Golden MRM. Spur — Sean e ne a 
geon. I OO] Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
The above work is for sale by ali b oksellers, or 
The Best Bread. ByC. H, Spur will be sent by Harper & BRotuens postprid, to 
geon, : I OO] any Pyst v0 of the Unt’ed States or Cunada, on re- 
The Crisis of M mnatiediie By De Gaaadaan sent on receipt of T.n Cents in stamps, 
Pierson. Chea) edition, paper covers, 35 
The fine edition, fine paper, cloth, gilt — 
tep, x 25| If you want a New Sunday-School Song 


Book, get the 


Glad Refrain, 


By LOWRY & DOANK. 


The Songs are Superior and -the Price is Low, 
925 per 100 Copies; Specimen Pages Free, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76E. Ninth St , New York. 


+ RANDOM PH STREET CHICAGO. 





DAILY REPORTS. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY JOURNAL. 


The Assembly Daily Journal will give full ver. 

batim reposte of the Pruceedings, A 

Debates of the Presbyterian Centennial General 
Assembly Meetin ner S “a py ye commenc- 

oF vet wants by to one “Mare ij Pen vetpala® 

ress. tur 
Send your order at once. Address — 
PRESBYTERIAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


1,610 Chestnut st , Philede phia. 





RE-ARRANGEMENT 


of Pulpit and of the Church, Color fecoration. 
paneling, &e. 





New York. 





designs and estimates, re pena 
J. & B. LAMB, §9 Carmine &., New York, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE DIRECT TAX BILL. 
10 the Hadt'ors of The Christian Union: 

You invite a statement of ‘‘ reasons for distributing 
millions of surplus among certain States in the Unton ;” 
in skort, for the passage of the bill providing for repav- 
ing the States which paid the war tex imposed in 1861 

1t would seem to be a sufficient reason that a part of 
the States only paid that tax, and that it remains a 
charge against the other part from which there has been 
and seems likely to be no serious attempt made to collect. 
Why not, in common fairness, insist that the amount 
thus charged shall be paid at once, or that the amount 
sctually collected shall be repaid out of the alleged sur- 
plus in the Treasury ? 

An incidental benefit of such repayment would be 
that these millions would be distributed among the peo 
ple from whom they have been withheld through the 
vicious, hoarding policy of the present Admituistration. 
It would be idle to say, however, that the Administra- 
tion has hitherto had no power to otherwise disburse the 
so-called Treasury surplus. 

Witness the President’s faflure to sign a bill appropri. 
ating millions for great public improvements, although 
the amount so appropriated was but a small part of the 
amount recommended by the trained engineers in the 
service of the Government. 

Witness also the action of the Admioistration in re- 
fusing for months to buy any part of the hundreds of 
millions of cutstanding Government bonds, and then 
admitting that the law all the while justified their pur- 
chase, by proceeding to purchase them without any au- 

thority whatever in addition to that furnished by long 
existing law. If there was no legal authority for the 
purchase of Government bonds prior to the Prest- 
dent’s last annual message, the Secretary of the Treas- 
uty deserved impeachment for making such purchases 
then. If there has been all the time such authority of 
law, the Administration surely deserves censure for not 
having further exercised its powers in that direction 
during these many months, until recently. It seems 
rather to have preferred to increase the Treasury accu- 
mulation, with a view to force tariff legislation, under 
the menace of a large Treasury surplus. A suspicious 
circumstarc3 in connection with the opposition to repay- 
ing the direct tax is that it proceeds mainly from Rep- 
resentatives of those States which failed to pay the tax 
But doubtless the principal opposition arose from the 
fact that the disbursement of these millions might to 
some extent interfere with the onslaught upos protec. 
tion and the propagation of free trade, which was s 
fundamental idea of the Confederacy and is to-day 
receiving its principsl ald in Oongress from the men 
who were pillars of that now happily defunct 
organization. With a balance of trade already against 
us to the amount of millions a month—a fact which 
exists in spite of the recent foolish assertion of Mr 
W. P OC. Breckinridge, of the Ways and Means 
Committee, that ‘“we cannot send away cargoes be- 
cause we cannot bring back cargoes to this protection- 
cursed country,” would The Christian Uaion have 
another tar!ff reduction which could but result in the 
outflow of many mill'ons more? MBortunately, ‘here is 
no such alternative presented at the necesary hoarding 
of millions of surplus or the radical reduction of tariff 
upon foreign products corresponding to those which 
furnish employment to wf'lions in this country. If there 
were, wil] The Caristian Uaton tell {ts readers whether, 
in its opinion, it would be better to temporarily hoard 
some millions of the people’s money in the Treasury, 
or to send twice as much out of the country to pay for 
that which. under a tariff for revenue, 80 devised as to 
be surely protective might well be produced here ? 

Will The Christian Union further tell its readers 
whether ft would, in its opinion, conceding it to be weil 
to s-mewhat reduce revenue, be better to remove the 
direct tex upon the tobacco produced here, or to abolish 
or radically reduce the duty upon woolen goods azd 
steel rails, for instance, produced abroad, if, through 
such abolition or reduction, great woolen and rail manu 
facturing establishments fn this country might be closed 
and thousands of operatives deprived of employment ? 

Sirely, Jargely increased importations of foreign 
goods would be a tended with large exportation of gold 
or an indebtedness to foreign countries which sooner or 
later: would demand « large gold exportation. With 
equal certsinty, any considerable monetary contraction 
‘would unsettle every business industry in the country 
and lead to bankruptcy, if not anarchy. 

It fs useless to tell intelligent Americans that protec- 
tioniste want cheap whisky and tobacco and dear cloth- 
ing for the masses, They know that to-dsy theclothing 
made from American cloth and worn by the laboring 
masses is as chesp in New York as is a similar quality 
in London, and that American steel rails are many do!- 

lars a ton less than they would be in the absence 
of mapy American rail mills which would never have 
been built had there been no protective tariff. In view 








of well. known facts, they believe that the passage of 


| the Mills bill would result in closing these mills. 


H. R. 
New Haven, Conn. 





A WORD ON THESECOND COMING OF CHRIST. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union; 

I have long been a subscriber to your most excellent 
Christian Uaion, and about the only thing that prevents 
it from giving perfect satisfaction Is that every once 
in a while you bring out the doctrine of the judgment 
day and the second coming of Obrist. Many besides 
myself were surprised to see, in the issue of April 5 
p 482. your statement upon this question. After say- 
ing that you agree with many critics in the interpreting 
of Matt. xxiv. as teaching the second coming of Christ 
and the end of the world, ‘you add that the only objec- 
tion to this view is verse 34 : “‘ This generation shall not 
pass away till all these things be fu'filled.” It seems to 
me you might just as well say that the only otj:ction 
to Universalism is the text, ‘God sent not his Son into 
the world to condemn the world, but that the world 
might be saved through him;” or, ‘And I if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me ” 

But your weakest point is where you ssy, “I think it 
clear that the Geek word there rendered generation 
properly signifies race, and refers to the Jawish people, 
who have miraculous'y preserved their race identity in 
spite of their dispersion, and whose identity, I belfeve, 
ill be preserved until the second coming of our L rd.’ 
Now, this Greek word rendered ‘‘ generation ” {s genea, 
from genomat and in Bagster’s Lexicon there is not the 
slightest authority for translating it ‘‘race.” It there 
signifies just what the revisers decided upon; v'z, 
generation. and this is enough to stamp the doctrine of 
the second coming of Christ and the end of the world 
as false and unscriptural. Bit if you,wish for further 
proof, please recall another expression of Christ bearing 
upon the question of his coming: ‘“ Verily I ssy unto 
you, there be some standing here which shall not taste 
of death [shall not die] till they see the Son of man 
coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. xvi, Mark ix, Luke 
ix) And, besides all this, the expression ‘‘end of the 
world” should be end of the age or dispensation, as 
the Greek word translated world is not * x<'suos,” but 
**aiavos.”’ In the light of these facts, is it not time to 
revise our ideas so as to cause the religion of Christ to 
appeal to the intelligence of every community in a way 
that it does not under the old method ? G. W. J. 


[Our statement that the Greek word genea in Matt. 
xxtv.,84 signifies, not a generation, but a rac: or people, 
was not made without due consideration. The author- 
{ty for it our correspondent will find in Dean Alford’s 
note on this verse, where he shows, we think conclu- 
sively, that the Scripture use of the word often carries 
with it the significance which we impute to it, as it 
certainly does in classical Greek. See Liddell and Scott 
In the prophecy in Matt. xvi., 28 ‘There be some 
standing here which shall not taste of death till they see 
the Son of man coming in his kingdom,” the latter 
phrase is not equivalent to ‘coming {on his glory.” The 
phrase “coming of the Son of man,” wherever used in 
the New Testament prophetically, signifies the dis- 
closure of Jesus as the Messiah, but not always his final 
coming to judge the world. We cannot in a paragraph 
discuss more fully the Jarge subjact of New Testament 
prophecy. We can only say briefly that, in our judg- 
ment, the New Testament teaches that, as the Old Testa- 
ment dispensation was preparatory to a New Testament 
dispensation, so, again, the New Testament dispensa 
tion is the preparation for a third, in which Corist 
will be still more fully manifested, and in such wise 
that the unspiritual as well as the spiritual will recog 
nize his Messiahship —Eps ©. U ] 


A PLEA FOR COMPETITION. 


The growing power of trusts and monopolies has 
beep a sutjsct of much recent discussion. Oorpora- 
tions combine, and individual business men combine, 
to suspend the operation of the natural laws of supply 
anddemand. Free, open competition isnot allowed to 
establish prices, but these are fixed by the flat of thecom- 
bination. While the combination is new and flourishing, 
higher prices are realized than competition would have 
allowed, and the public feel that they are wronged. 
This sense of wrong is based on the belief that the 
natural laws of business should not be interfered with, 
that the public is of right entitled to the prices and 
benefits of every kind that competition would give 
it. Now, when laboring men combine to suspend 
the law of supply and demand, and, instead of allowing 
competition to fix wages, attempt to do it by fiat, do 
they not do equal violence to the laws that should gov- 
ern prices, whether of labor or of commodities ? 

A man is entitled to an equivalent for the service he 
renders to the community, and no more. If he receives 
more, to that extent he is pauperiaed. What. pomibie 
method is there of determining the measure of, that 
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equivalent but that of free competition ? Arbitrate? 
What is to be the basis of the arbitration? One party 
desires to receive more, the other does not wish to con- 
cede the demand; upon what is the decision to be 
based ? 

O.ce depart from the principle of sllowing competi- 
tion to decide it, and everything is hopelessly at sea. 

The competitive plan for fixing each one’s place in 
the industrial ecale, if allowed free play, does injustice 
tonone. If employers are e»j ying too large a shareof 
the profits of industry, there is always a large class of 
employees near enough the top to see this, and to avail 
themselves of it by stepping across the line and becom- 
ing themselves employers. 

They thus immediately increase the demand for labor 
and enhance its market value, and thus matters are 
equalized. As surely as flat money would upset the 
financial world, just so surely do fiat prices for commod- 
{ties and fiat prices for labor demoralize business inter- 
ests and the interests of all. 

Let us do away with trusts and combinations to con- 
trol the prices of the necessaries of life, but let us be 
consistent and allow the artificial values, including that 
for labor, all to go together. Then half the friction 
now experienced would be removed, the jerk and jar 
impeding the progress of the whole of industry would 
be gone, and we should be much nearer than now to 
having an industrial democracy in which each one 
would easily find his proper place. T. 








AMPLER ORDINATION, 
To the Editors of The Christsan Union : 

Mr. Waterman’s article on Co operative Ordination 
is very interestiag, and well worthy of consideration, 
though, like most of the propositions of unfon emanat- 
ipg from Dr. Mahlenberg, rather fanciful in its details, 
But the spirit of Dr. Mublenberg is working powerfully 
for this great end, especially in Berk+hire, and no man 
ever lived who was less set on his own methods. As I 
have heard him describe himself, he was really a Lu. 
theran In an Episcopalian form, which should have led, 
as it did Jead in him, to a large comprehensiveness, 

Dr. Muhlenberg valued the Historic Episcopate for 
what it actually is, a succession not divine, but ancient 
and apparently apostolic. Then why should we ask 
the Episcopalians to giv; itup? It is not the only true 
ordination, end for a long time was not imagined to be 
80, a8 We see hy the fact that up nearly to the fourth 
century the Bishop of Alexandria, then the second in 
the church, received no other consecration than at the 
hands of his own presbyters. But having, as I believe 
Augustine somewhere says, ‘‘ become valid by the cus- 
tom of the Caurch,” it does not seem arrogant to de- 
roribe it as ‘‘an ampler ordination ” All acknowledge 
it, and many millions of excellent Christians and sound 
Protestants now scruple to give a full acknowledgment 
to any other, 

What I should like to know is this: If any one of 
us. befng wholly unconcerued as respects himself, but 
willing to obtain a more widely acknowledged presby- 
terate, should consent to accept this ‘‘smpler ordina- 
tion,” without joining the Protestant E >iscopal sect 
(which might prove only an exchange of miseries). is 
there any Protestant Eslec>pal bishop who would be 
ready to give it? Fiat expsrimentum, etc, 


CHarues C. STarsuck 
ANDovzER, Mass. 





HELP YANKTON COLLEGE | 


Y the kindness of friends in New York, Yank'on 
Col.ege has the cffer of a telescope worth $15 000, 
provided $1 500 can be raised by the 1:t of July next. 
The friends who have given thus far prefer to remain 
unknown, but would be glad to hsve some one give 
enough to secure the instrument and put it in a suitable 
observatory, and allow the use of his name, 

But as we cannot be sure of this, and as the time is 
too short for private appeal, we lay the matter before 
our fri nds in this public manner, boping it may elicit 
& response efther from churches or individuals. Ether 
of the undersigned will answer inquiries and receive 
gifts for this purpose. 

The telescope is a dialectic refractor with ¢ quatorial 
mountings. Its length is nearly twenty feet. It hasa 
double crown object glass eighteen inches in diameter, 
sixteen inches clesr aperture, The “finder” is three 
feet elght inches long, with an object glass of four 
inches in diameter. The instrument aleo has a ring 
micrometer, two sun glasses, two prisms, a clock, etc. 

JoszEPH Warp President Yankton College, 
D F. Brap.ey, Pastor Congregational Church. 

Yankton, Dakota. 





Since the labors of the Rev. B Fay Mills in Providence, 
evangelistic services have been continued in the Union Con- 
gregational Church by its pastor, the Rav. J. H Mcllvaine. 
As tne result of these services 125 were received to the mem- 
‘ership of the church at the last communion, and many 





, more. will unite at the next opportunity. 
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Something that Should Go on Record, 


IN THE SHOP of Messrs. Kelley & Co. 38 and 40 Pearl 
Street, Newark, N. J., may be seen the largest Van 


body ever built in New Jersey. 
Length, 15 feet 5 inches; 


width, 5 feet 7 inches. 


Its dimensions are: 
height, 7 ‘feet 6 inches; 


ITS SURFACE is entirely free of moulding, cornice, 


bracket, or obstruction 


of any kind. On this im- 


mense surface Mr. John H, Naylor, Kelley & Co.’s 


foreman painter, with 


a three-inch half-elastic 


bristle brush, flowed a full coat of our “H. H. No 
50” Flatting Varnish, without making a lap, streak, 
or brush-mark anywhere. 

MANY NEWARK PAINTERS have seen the job, and 
all unhesitatingly say it beats all previous rec- 


ords. Only one man, 


Mr. Naylor, applied the 


Varnish. Usually, when quick Rubbing Varnish is 


applied on a very large 


van body, two men are re- 


quired to lay it on, to avoid brush-marks and laps. 


LAWSON VALENTINE CO, Hunter's Polat, N.Y. 
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d A BIG BOOM! 


Every Temperance Person Wiil Want One! 
TA 


- ony ad and organizer.” - oa R.S 
—Exz Gov 


ines lead-r a tru; 
t tem, erance sabreches. Intro‘uction by Mise Fra 
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F E WANT 
oLIFE or JOHN B. FINCH. heel 


Righ‘ Worthy Grand Templar of I. 0. G. T. of the World. 
QO _ By His wite and 1d F. J. Sibley.“ Good T. mplars will mourn his loss 


Clinton B. Pore “Wo man his equal as a 
“an able ava a 
“ He was a prince 


among m 
patriot.” - Prof. Dickie “ill contain all n his 


af heves 
ov Hoadly of Ohio. 


neces A. Wil 


fara; a by Mra, Se panetiae Prof. Hopkins. and others ; Trib- 
Senator 8) 
o Portrat: 
ras Perl Aenuve selling them te bet 
. in tem 


IV bare 8-60 cop, of th 
dress BUNK @ W wae 


Joseph Cook, ete., 0p 
ee choth nO 


Numerous Nlustra- 
h; Crown *8v0, a 


Prics $1.50. 


Agents Get 
Big Money. 


ls book fend for a ‘Copy. 
ALLS, 18 and 2 Astor 





WIDE AWAKE 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


are not outiehes with singing © as it gs ” but 
take * classes and rehearsais, to pre 
their youn HF stor ae and choruses —_ 
day and for festival ig For such 8*ools Di 
900 & On. provide the music by the be t Pot 


Children’s Diadem ®,cte-,88 per dozen. Abbey 
book, ont vary swert sont rh weil fitted = 


40 " a R 
Voices of Praise 4° cts.. ¢4.% per fozen. | Rev. 


some book merit and highly recom 
mended. at ~ A eR, a 


New Spiritual Songs %,,cts-., $5.90, per dozen, 
J. A, Lee M ve than’ sold wr edt. 


tion, co ndensed and improved, 


‘Si cta..: a - L. 0, Bm- 
Sng Merthyr 


Singing onthe Way-$.o%; 8 pe: 
Songs of Promise 750%. 88 %p-r doz. 


be hm Nery specimen a eae for 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


©. 1. Denson & Oo., 997 Broadway, New York. 





Those answering an Advertisement wiit 


BEECHER BOOKS. 


We have always in stock the following books 
by Henry Warp BEecuer: Patriotic Addresieg 
from 1*50 to 1835; A Sammer in England, ad 
dresses, lectures and sermons delivered there 
io 1886; Evolution and Relieion his special dis- 
coures *long that tine of thought; Yale Lect- 
ures on Preaching, three series in one volume ; 
Comforting Thoughts fcr bereavement, illness. 
and adversi:y ; Ro al Trath«, rep rted from bis 
spoken words ; Norwood, his only novel; Lect- 
ures to Young Men on various imp -rtant sub- 
jects; Beecher as a Humorist, selections from 
his works; Sermons, different volumes, Eilin- 
wood’s Reports; and back numbers of Plym- 
outh Palpit. (Send for the list.) 

Moreover, if you want any book, by or about 
Mr. Beecher, write to us for it. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


FLORAL PRAISE 


No, 


“OUR HAPPY A DAY.” 
A BEAUTIFUL MUSICAL SERVICE FOR 


Children’s bay a and Flower Sunday, 


Price, $4 100 rasmeait 7 a each by Mail. 
ns 4 pe, 100 furnished at sume ths Bg 








e | BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 





a1 RANDOLPH STREET. CHICAGO. 


so0cts. WANTS.  s0cts 








Cards of not more than one-half 
inch will be inserted in this 
column, for subscrib- 
ers only, for 
Sifty cents. 





For Sale. Seaside Cottage.—Bulilt for subscriber 
bv Palliser & Paliiser, Architects, of New York 
City. Five rooms, ample closets, ete., in 
first story ; six chambers and eight cloeets in 
second story; commodiou: attic, space for 
three or fourmorerooms. Good well. Stable. 
Fine tennis lawn. Two fine bathing houses on 
beach. About three acreslandin tarf Lo 
cated at Eastern Point, mouth New London 
Harber, opposite Pequot House, five minutes, 
walk from new and elegant Fort Griswold 
House To Boston in three hours, New York 
in four hours, by express trains. Always cool 
and breezy Land and water view unaur- 
passed. Address the owner, W. A. Aiken, 157 
Washington Street, Norwich, Conn. 





For Sale at New Haven—One of the finest and 
most healthful jocatiuns for a residence in the 
United States. High ground, v'ews of city 
harbor, and miles of picturesque landscape 
Four bundred feet red sandstone wali in 
front. Lodge ard stables bu'lt. Fine grove 
and orchard. Bubbling epring and city water. 
City and country combined Short drive from 
Yale College. P. 9. Box 1,465, New Haven, 





Conn. 





Nentucket Cottages to Rent, at Sacchacha; daily 
communication with Nantucket town. Fully 
furnished One sir rooms, open fireplaces 
$150, from July 1. One seven rooms, $20ufrom 
June 15. Directly on the beach Superb 
view. Grand place for children. Address 
W.M F Round, Nantucket, Mass. 





Governess, Companion, or Chaperon.—An F&F: 
li-b lady desires position as governess, com 
panion, or chaperon to young ladies. Ho'ds 
certificate from University of Oxford ; speak 
French fluently ; can also teach German and 
music. Address Mrs. Eden, 182 Bank Street, 
Newark, N. J. 


Companion or Gover» ess.—An edueated lady de- 
sires a position as companion or governess for 
the months of July and Augnat. Addras 





M. E. B., Box 90, Station W, Brooklyn. 


Where to Stopin New York.—Ladies derirous 
of visiti: g New York for shopping or sight 
freeing, not wishing to stop at a hotel, can find 
comfortable room: and good board ata rea- 
sonable price at 826 West Thirty third Street, 
Convenient to several car lines. 





Gerwan Langage.—A Hanoverian lady, teacher 
in a college, wishes a position during the sum- 
mer months to teach the German language 
in a Christian family. For particulars address 
A. R., Christian Union Office. 





Situation Wanted.—An educated young lady 
desires situation in an office, New York City or 
cutof town. Address EB. M. §.,509 East 118th 
Street New York City. 




















GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 13%: 
BAKER’S 


: Bag i Cocta. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing tess than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids ap 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. a & CO,, Dorchester, Mass 
THE PeAbinG 
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LOOSENESS OF DICTION. 


This looseness of diction leads to an 
inexcusable license ia the invention of new 
words. To save time and trouble any- 
thing lying near at hand is snatched up 
and somehow is dovetailed into its place. 
In trath, nothing is easler than this proc- 
ess if once you can persuade yourself 
that any word may be forced to serve in 
any capacity, end that, by a slight altera- 
tion of the termination, or even without 
this, nouns and verbs, substantives and 
adjectives, may change places in a 
moment. But this amiable reciprocity 
of the parts of speech is bewildering. We 
seem to be going back, as if by a cyclic 
tendency, to a Polynesian poverty in our 
vocabulary. A word known as a noun 
appears suddenly transformed Into a verb. 
** Money was loaned freely,” we read in a 
dally paper. Why not “Money was 
lent ?” ‘The rebels raided the villiage.” 
** Our correspondent interviewed the great 
man.” To “prospect ” means to view the 
prospect ; to ‘* progress ”’ stands for mak- 
ing progress. The geologist writes of 
** deposits which hava been faulted out of 
sight.” By way of compensation, verbs 
are made to do the work of nouns, A 
clever contributor to our magsz\nes 
writes of the ‘“‘welter of opinions ;” nor 
are the newspapers slow to follow such a 
precedent. “A find of considerable 
interest was made b7 the explorers.” 
‘* Oxford scored two wins” against the 
sister university. ‘‘ Exhibit” is used for 
a thing exhibited or for the exhibition 
itself. With equal facility verbs neuter 
becomes sctive if required. ‘*I must fall] 
them ”’—that is, mark them as having 
failed—writes an inepector of echools in 
his report. ‘‘ D'fficulties which we do 
not blink,” writes a reviewer. Some one 
speaks of ‘‘emigrating a family,” in the 
sense of assisiiig them to emigrate; just 
aes Rarey. the famous horse breaker, used 
to “‘ gentle” a refractory horse. A clever 
person is ‘‘talented.” To sult the ex- 
igencies of the moment a verb assumes a 
meaning diametrically opposite to its 
own. A newspaper relates how Mr, A. 
** offered to hire [fot to ‘‘ hire out’ ] his 
hay drier to the corporation.” Adjec.ives 
hecomes substantives, and vic: versa. 
Paople resident in a placs are ‘resi 
centers.” Hymn writers are too often 
guilty of a disregard of the language; 
almost any doggerel is sometimes allowed 
to pxss muster in a hymn, which should 
be the best exoression of the noblest 
thoughts. Rialy, in cur unbridled 
license we are scarcely surpassed by the 

oung lady from Boston, who sald that 

er brother ‘‘ sculpted,” and that she 
could ‘*‘ warble a few warbs and tap the 
ivories.”—[ National R view. 








SUPERSTITIONS OF THE NEGRO. 


Ssreech-owls, with their quivering, 
hairowing cries portend death ; but they 
are very rensitive little creatures to all 
counter charms put upon them from with- 
in the house over which they croon their 
dolorous monologue.. Just “jim de 
shevel inter de fire, en time hit git red hot, 
dey’] hesh dere sbiverin’ !’ or sprinkle salt 
on the blaze,‘or turn a pair of shoes up on 
the floor with soles agafnst the walls; 
perhaps this faint semblance to a Isid-out 
corpse will pacify the huvgry spirit. 

In making a journey, if a rabbit or an 
four-footed bea:t run across the path, it 

rtends evil to the traveler. Whether he 

riding or walking, he must get down 
to the ground and make a cross there ere 
he dare move on. Turn brck on any 
journey you are making if a screech-owl 
ucles above you However, an old hoot 


. Jpg-owl may foretell either good or bad 


fortune, according as its three hoots are 
given on the right or left hand. This is 
an unfailing sign (to its faithful ey 
if one goes at night el‘her ‘coon or’ 
hunting. Three hoots tothe left willsend 
any hunter home hopeless from the chaie, 
while three hoots on the right will bring 
him success. Starting to visita neighbor, 
if the right foottrip while walking, know 
that the visit is expected with pleasure ; 
but if the left foot trip, turn back or be 
an unwelcome guest. But before turntog 
back, si: fiit on the ground; no prudent 
person wiil turo equare back on his track 
without taking this precaution. Awa tn in 
taking a stroll, never turn until you have 
eached # turn of the road or the corner 
f a fence.—[Oosmopolitan. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
MRS. CHARLOTTE A. JOHNSON. 


Eighty-one beautiful years! We say it to 
ourselves as we think of one who has £0 
lately responded to the message: ‘'The 
Master is come, and calleth for thee.”’ A 
life fall of promise in its beginning, of calm 
steadfastness as it pursued its way, ot 
beauty and beneficence in its close. Achar 
acter with many sides, and yet no one de- 
veloped at the expense of another. 

Perhaps the quiet strength of this life has 

made its deepest impress on those who loved 
her. Though entering most fally into the 
gladness and joy of living, yet, when 
called out of the sunshine and into the 
shadows, her brava heart faltered not, her 
quiet face showed no sigas of alarm, but, 
with her hand in her Master’s, she went 
fearlessly onward. 
Her sffections were desp and wide-embrac- 
ing. Tothosein the large home circle of 
children and children’s children she gave a 
love rich and unstinted. Each member felt 
he had his own peculiar place in her heart. 
Bat her love did not exhaust itself there 
To the ever-increasing company who sought 
her friendship, drawn by her beauty of char- 
acter and person, she extended a hearty 
welcome. Nor were her sympathies con 
fined to those who claimed her through the 
ties of kinship or as personal friends. She 
felt that all God’s children called for her 
loving interest, and this interest bore beau- 
tiful fruit in frequent and abundant chart- 
ties. 

One more grace of character must not be 
omitted, for itso pervaded the whole life; 
and that was her true and deep humility. 
Though constantly compelled to listen to 
words of appreciation and even of admira- 
tion, these never disturbed her rare lowli- 
ness of spirit. She would listen to all these 
words with a half smile of disbelief, or waive 
them aside with a characteristic gesture. 
She looked not at herself with man’s eyes, 
but rather in the pure light of her Saviour’s 
requirements. 

The last years of her life were singularly 
joyous and rerene, and in sharing that joy 
with others her own blesseduess was in- 
creased. Calmly and sweetly she passed 
through the dark valley of physical weak- 
ness and pain, aud, but a few hours after 
the Feast of the Resurrection had been cele- 
brated, her freed spirit took its flight. 

Thou bowedst down thy head with friends on 
earth. 
To raise it with the saints in paradise. 








THE WEST SHORE AND THE 
CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 


The statement that the railroads are the 
pioneers in the development of the country 
Was never more truly exemplified than by 
the growth of the Catskill region since the 
opening of the West Shore Riilroad. The 
wonderful progress made by the Catskills is 
most surprising. Before the opening of the 
West Shore, the number of tourists to this 
healthful mountain resort never exceeded 
fifty thousand people in any one season ; but 
since the West Shore opened up, with ite 
splendid service, lessening the time between 
New York and the Mountains from three to 
four hours, with drawing-room cars running 
tight into the heart of the mountains, the 
increase in the travel has been marvelous, 
and it is estimated that not less than two 
hundred thousand people summered in the 
Catskills last season. ‘Summer Homes,” a 
bandsomely fllustrated book which is pub 
lished by the West Shore for free distribu- 
tion, gives a great deal of valuable informa 
tion regarding the Catskills that cannot be 
found in any similar publication, including 
@ list of over 2.500 summer homes, their 
location, etc. This book wili be y for 
distribution about May 15*h, and can be had 
at any West Shore ticket office, 


HOUSEFURNISHING. 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
CUTLERY, CHINA, AND 
GLASS. 


BODY'S REFRIGERATORS, 
LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 
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AN ARMY OF 
bright women are 
now using James PyLE's 


PEARLINE, the Best wash- 
ing compound ever made. 


Better than soap—hbetter re- 
sults—saves the rubbing and 
wear—economical. 


Be bright yourself, and try 
this modern way of washing 
and cleaning. 


Every grocer has PEARLINE. 
Avoid dangerous imitations. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 


GATE CITY STONE FILTER CO. 


46 Murray St., New York. 


Fine China and 
Gray Stone-wareJars 
to hold the Water. 
A NATURAL STONE 
for a Filtering Me- 
diam. 


Fitted with sepa- 
rate Patent ce 
Chambers to cool the 
water. 

As easily cleaned as 
aWater Pitcher. 


All water is filled 
with impurities dur- 
ing the rainy season. 

y This 4 will 

SABSOLUTELY 

CLEAN NIT 
















; Py 


Nuri), 


Open Cut shows Filter ,Address as above 
Dies used in our fond DescriptivePr ice 


Filters and Separate yention The Chris. 
Patent Ice Chamber tian Union. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


Gea TEACHERS’ pa. 








Oldest and best known in U. 8 
lished, 1855. 


7 East 147u Street, N.Y. 


AnDEEN? SCHOOL BULLETIN 
, 4 jd depended on fur- 
‘Gatenie tanada oe to inform no others. 








 gheoene SCHOOL FOR BOYS—Peekskill Military 
Academy, June 20th to September 5:b,’88. Send 
for circular. JOHN N, TILDEN, A.M., M.D., Peeks 
kill, N. Y. 


BRYN MAWR COLLECE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 





— a Joa te cou a 
€ ay and un ate 18e8 
skrit, Greek . Mathe lo- 
Saxon, French, Oli French, Italian, Spanish, 
man, including thic and Old 
, Political Science, ens * 
on pala fing Bo ~ “sar . apparatus py: 
4) ian, athe: 
Fellowsht (value $48) Peck: oglsh, 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 


Twenty Iartructors. 
Opens October 8. Addrest Hon. E. whe Bennett, 
Dean. 10 Ashburton Placs. Boston, M: 





Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer,a favor upon the Advertiser and 






The Boy’s Suits at $5 


we have advertised this season are not the 
only inexpensive Oe we have worthy 
of attenion. At $600 50. $700, and 
$8 00 we are showing a very attraccive line, 
We mention the $5 00 Suits particularly— 
because they are especially good value, and 
to show that we do not confine our asgort- 
ment to High-Class Novelties and 
Fine Dress Goods (although they sre 
— tcatures of our establishment), but 
tl e 





is the best place to fit out children with all 
grades that are desirable, including every- 
thing from Hats to Shoes. 


Dealers fn other cities are 
A UTI 0 advert'sing that they 
keep Clothing of our 
manufacture. Thisin many cases is the fact, 
as we sell to other dealers at wholesale; but 
purchasers will please note that all goods made 
by us have our well known trade mark on label or 
hanger, and guarantee card ou sleeve. 
Catalogues furnished and mail orders care- 
fully filled. 


BEST&CO 


60 and 62 West 23d st., N. Y. 
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GOOD NEWS 


TO LADIES. | 
Greatest o er. Now's your time 
to get orders for our celebrated 
Coffees and Beaute 
u 
a Set, Di Set, Gold Band d 
‘inner 
Moss Rose _ Toilet Set Watch, B conn Lam Cestor, ot 
Webster's jona For articular > ie 
HE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P.O. Box 289. Sland 3 aay St., New York 











Entirely relieved by an invisible waned 
which isthe same to the ears 
to fo She ares, Worn for months pvaithout 


Successful other 
remedy has failed. ‘a triumph of the 





Publisher by stating that they saw the 





Advertisement in The Christian Union. 





19th century. For sale only by 
b.A. WALES, Bridgeport,Oonr 
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FINANCIAL. 


The Bank of England discount rate is 
left unchanged, and remains at two per 
cent., with money at one and three- 
eighths to one and one-half per cent in 
the open London market, though slightly 
atiffer for sixty-day discounts. An ad- 
vance in sterling bills this week brought 
the quotation of exchange to nearly 
the specie shipping point. Yet it mutt 
be rememb red that at this season each 
year there is almost always more or less 
of a gold export movement, this season 
thus far constituting an exception, for 
reasoné given {ia previous issues {a this col- 
umn. We have mentioned, formerly, the 
success of the English refunding scheme, 
which is now working a reduction of in- 
terest on the English consol. We spoke 
of this movement as serving to stimulate 
investments of English funds in our ral!- 
way bonds. Another influence is now at 
work in this same direction which is draw- 
ing large sums here, at home, into our 
bond and stock markets, and that Is, the 
rapid purchases of Government bonds by 
the Treasury Department; during the 
past two weeks, since the renewal of these 

purchases, the Treasury has purchased 
nearly eleven million dollars of these 
bonds from the hands of the invest- 
ment public, and has thus left an invest- 
ment vold to be'filled by other securities, 
This proceas has just begun; we may look 
for these purchases to go on, In & greater 
or leas degree, for the next twelve months 
ormore. If the Government should use, 
say, $250 000 000 during the next year or 
eighteen months in this way, it can read 
ily be seen that the investment demand 
would make very large inroads in our 
available inv.s'ments, which, taken to- 
gether with the continual increase in the 
foreign demand for our better class of 
securities, would tend to produce a scarc 
ity in gilt-edged'railway debentures, and 
‘would probably absorb a vast volume of 
medium and comparatively low-priced 
securities, It is on account of these 
prospects that we predict a general de 
mand for all classes of speculative as well 
as investment bonds and shares, for an 
upper-class demand gradually works 
down through the whole mass and tends 
to lift the great common bulk before {t 
runs its course. 

A default on the first mortgage of the 
International and Great Northern Rill? 
way bonds was determined on by the 
management of this road on the lat of 
May ; but this road, which is connected 
with the Missouri Pacific system, through 
the Illinois, Kansas & Texas road, to 
which it is leased, is of such importance 
to both the Iron Mountain and 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Company 
(which two latter are Ifable to come into 
antegonism with each other) that the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas bondholdeis 
and stockholders concluded to buy the 
coupons and thus lay the foundation for 
& foreclosure suit and a receivership jn 
their interest, This step immediately had 
the effect to force the Missouri Pacific 
and Iron Mountain Railway management 
which has control of the International 
Company, to advertise the regular pay- 
ment by the International Company of 
the coupons, otherwise these latter 
companies would lose their hold on the 
road. In this way the Gould interest 
retain a present control over the property. 
The advertisement did not come out for 
three days afier the date on which the 
coupons were due, showing that it was 
forced from unwilling hands. The annual 
Teport of the Lake Shore Railway Oo, 
makes an exhibit equal to dividends 
earned of eight per cept. for the year 
ending December 31, 1887. The divi- 
dends paid were, in the aggregate, only 
four per cent., and the surplus of the 
company is over $2,000,000 for the year. 
The statement of the Michigan Cential 
exhibits earnings for the year of over six 
percent. Tho dividend pala wae four 
per cont., leaving a surplus of $483 122, 
aud a balance to the ‘credit of income, 


New. Now York. 0 B'way 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


report of earnings on thirty-one railways 
for the fourth week of April exhibits an 
fucrease over last year, same week, of 
7 24-100 per cent., but this report includes 
a decrease on the St. Paul road of about 
$65,000, occasioned by the fact that the 
week of this year had one day less than 
that of 1887. ; 

The stock market for the week is some 
what lower than'a week ago. A reaction 
has taken place, and is still going one 
though apparently it has nearly expended 
itself. Prices are irregular, some stock, 
not having declized at all, while others 
are down from two to three per cent. 
The setback is not serious, and consti- 
tutes a healthy feature in an advancing 
market. The bond list, as a rule, is 
higher than a weck sgo for investments 
and speculations both. 

The bank statement is again are mark- 
ably good one, and is as follows: 


Loans, increase..............6+ $1,991,700 
Specie, increase.............66 8,913,500 
Legal tenders, Increase........ 7,900 
Deposits, increase..........+++ 7,471,400 
Reserve, increase.............. 2,053,550 


This brings the city banks’ surplus re- 
serve up to nearly $18 250,000. Money 
ranges one and a half to two per cent. on 
call and very plentiful. 

Watt. STREET, 





A LIST OF ALUM BAKING POWDERS. 


The following are the names of some 
of the baking powders published by the 
public authorities as belug made from 
alum : 





Kenton, Davis’, 
Silver Star, Davis’ *O, K,’? 
Forest City, A&P. 
One Spoon, Henkle, 
Patapsco, Ne Pius U! ‘tra, 
Empire, Can’t Bo Beat, 
Gold, Eareka, 
Ve teran, Iuternational, 
Cook’s Favorite, Paritan, 
Sun Flower, Albany Favorite, 
Jersey, Golden Sheaf, 
Buckeye, te a Perfect, 
a ma tate, 
Sttvet King, 

Wheelze’s, Welcome, 
Carleton, Old Colony, 
Gem, Crystal, 
Sclofo, Cryatal, Centennial, 

pp’s rane = em, 
Geo. Was Windsor, 
Fleur de Lee Sovereign, 
Feather Weight, Daisy. 


There are doubtless many other brands 
of alum baking powder besides those so 
far examined and named by the authori- 
tles. Most of the baking powders sold in 
bulk, by weight, and all sold with a gift 
or present, are sald to be of this descrip- 
tion, 

Prof. H. A. Mott, United States 
Govenment Chemist, says: “In my 
opinion the use of alum as a constituent 
of a baking powder should be prohiblied 
by law” 








WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
Lawrence, TRUST C0, Xansas. 


Capital, - - - $1,000,000.00 
7 Per Cent. Guaranteed Mortgages 


6 Per Cent. Gold Debentures. 


8. O. THACHER, Prest. Nat. Bank, Lawrence, Jian., President. 
Qa. W. E. GRIFFITH, eg Merchants’ Nat. Bank, Lawrence, 


FM PERKING let Vice Prest, M.Y.B.B 
ERKINS, ice- Prest. Mago LL, 2d Vice-Prest. 
P. E. EMERY, — L. H. Punkin, Secretary 
B. A. AMB BLER, Treasure 
BRANCH OFFICE: 
ALBANY, N.Y. M.V. B. BULL &Co.,M’rs N.Y.&N.E. 
40 & 42 Wall St., N. Y. Crry. Wm. T. PRATT, Mgr. 
THERESA, N. Y. - R.C. COoLtis, Agent. 
102 S. 4th St. PHILA., Pa. FRANK SKINNER, 
Write for full iuformation. 
L. H. PERKINS, Secretary, Lawrence, Kansas. 


Gaquitoble 


MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED - 82,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID IN (CASH) - 1,000,000 

6 PER CENT. DEBENTURES and GUARAN: 
TEED FARM MORTGAGES. Interest payable sem 
annually at any of our offices. Our mortgages are 
upon improved FARMS ONLY. We lean no 
money on the undaly stimulated property o 
the towns and cities, Also 

MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


OFFICES : 
Phila, oor.tth & 1039%6; 








etc., aggregating nearly $2,000,000. The} 


Boston,l7 Devonshire St. | London, England. 
BEND FOR PAMPHLET, 


gr. 
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SAFE AFE INVESTMENTS 
6%? 12% se 


Surplus, $355, 016 
fal and Surplus of 8 akin guaranteed by Capi 
ius 0! 00. ee 

Gidcuswe ve have loaned $11,494 Seleartice 
8 wey $7,056,800 of 
interest and principal 
have been returned 

out delay or the loss of a dollar. 
First Mortgage and Debenture Bonds oad 
Savings Certificates always on hand for sale— 
wae 3 in the Mortgage Department, $300 and up- 
Full _— regarding our various securi- 


ties fi 


J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CQ. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
Mew York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 


NATIONAL 


LOAN & TRUST 66., 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
ESTABLISHED 19 YEARS. 








PAID-UP CAPITAL | HAVE LOANED 
INOREASED TO NEARLY 
$200,000. $5,000,000. 


Real Estate Mortgage Loans Debenture Bonds. 


Bory plooe, of of ‘Droperty personally fnspected. We 
© investors the benefit of ow 


judgment an experience, based on the above. 
dence 80! ielved, and all inquiries cheer 


- “@.F. PARMELEE, Presiden: 
. F. 6. 
E. WILDER, Vice-President. 
TL STRINGH HAM, 
ndents py enerer Nati 
Qosrespe 3 pred a onal Hank, Now Yo 


BUSHNELL & BUSHN 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 


365 Robert Street, Cor. 5th, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. Money lowed. Interest cou 
pons collected. We bave a very !arge List of prop- 
erty mn St. Paul and ita environs. Reference : Virst 
National Bank, 8t. Paul Trast Co., National German 
American Bank, 8t, Paul, Minn. Oorrespondene: 
solicited. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortga ~ mente” Rr Ve gent. 
Gomis Annae est. Negotia toa 
CLARK ENT Co., in sums of 8200 
and upwards. ‘Bromot BA gg = Bhs 
and _ Interest ted ¢ 
lender with’ a. J “BEST “LOCATION in 
THE UNION, Fifteen years’ 
Capital. Wide connections, 
grogationalist.” Send for Form, 
ec : 068 before you invest elsewhere 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS MINN, 
5° 


o GUARANTEED 7 


We invite persons wishing investments ab- 
solutely safe to examine the securities of the 


American Investment Company. 
Assets October 1, 1887, $1,883,929. 
All loans and debentures fully guaranteed. 
Full information given by 
A, L. ORMSBY, A. E, SIMMONS, Vice Pres’ts. 
10 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Oo Nice cacetaliy arciea sented 
my if \ 
Aa IST MORTOAGE LOANS B7 
in Minneapolis, and St. 
Perfect title, absolute security, prompt payment, 
good character our invariable requirements, Col- 
lections free. Senc for pamphiet with 


forms and references 


WMIVALADOLIN, C4 MINNESOTA, 
THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO 
roy sro nalsup, Prawn 3108 e% 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


heap Notes Guaranteed. Int«rest 
= wae = ational Bank of the Republic, 
B YU Under same supervision as Savings 
Banks, Chartered ¥ — ay ea of out- 
f ligati ted by Statu 
Offices a me or Reuitable Buildin, ng New York, 
1 Wall St, °*Phliadelphie, 512 Walnut\st 


A-SOLiD” @p PER CENT 


per annum first mort gages on productiv»s 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Taccmu 
National Bank. BEST OF REFERENCES 

















ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


ANSAS INVESTMENT 


0, 
OF TOPEKA, AND 
101 DEVONSHIRE 8T., Cor. WATER 8T., 
BOS 


N. 





GEO, C MORRILL, Vice-Pres’t, H. E. BALA, Pres't 
P, T, BARTLGTT, Asst Sec, 68. R, WHEELER, Sec, 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Secured by First Mortgage Loans deposited 
with the 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


2 -jacipal and Interest Guarantee?. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance 
Company. 


20d ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


JANUARY ist, 1888 
(Condensed.) 








Receipts in Year 1887, $296,061 08 | 
Disbursements “ 204,412 98 
Assets, Jan’y ist, ri $1,716,606 23 
Liabilities, ‘i 1,296,365 36 


Surplus to Policy-Holders by 

Conn, and Mass. Standard, $420,240 87 
Of which $181,001.44 is a special reserve 
due to Savings Endowment policies. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres't. 
FV HUDSON, Sec’y. 


a) MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A ie om THIS MAP OF THI 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC R’Y 


Its main ince and branches include CHICAGO, 
PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS- 
CATINE, KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, LEAV: 
ENWORTH, ATCHISON, CEDAR RAPIDS, 
WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and ST. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes to and from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- 
man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St. 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 
Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 
first-class tickets. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
** Creat Rock Island Route.” 
Extends West and Southwest from Kansas City 
and 8t. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 
VILLE, TOPEKA, HERINGTION, WICHITA, 
HUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment cf the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap- 

Ppliances and modern improvements, 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Islana, 
Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapolis and 8t. 
faul. Its Watertown branch <raverses the great 
*““WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT”’ 
of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, acd 
ast Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit La te 
Sioux Falls and many other towns and cities. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
superior facilities to travel to amd from Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa~ 











EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. Address 
ALLEN © MASON. Teceome. Wash. Ter 





§% GUARANTEED, 


FIRST MORTGAGES 
vrpox IMPROVED 
FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY 


EANSAS 
Always eee & '7 per cent, 





Interest semi-annually. “7, 4 0 
lected and raunitted. 


Cale 
res ef conte 





1874 
CHAVE |NVESIE 


3,900,000 


PSS oo 


Gen’l Manager. Cons 4) Tkt. & Pass. Agt 
CHICAGO, 
INVESTMENT BAWKERS 
LOAN AGEN ‘eee 
TOwEKA. 


AMPLE oe woh 
HAWNSAS, 


HA 
And geé their Investors’ Guicy free. ax. 





tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or address 
E.ST. JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK. 
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JOHN D. KNOX & Ge. 
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* THE REPUBLIC I3 OPPORTUNITY.” 


The fact that these words have beer 
widely printed does not prevent our 
reprinting them. They were spoken by 
Melville W. Fuller at the meeting of the 
Iroquois Club in Caicago only a few days 
before Mr. Fuller was nominated Chief 
Justice, and thus illustrated in his own 
career his own maxim, ‘‘ The Republic is 
opportunity.” The subject of his address 
was Stepben A. Douglas, and his brief 
aketch of Mr. Dougias’s career typifies so 
strikingly the poseibilities of American 
life that it deserves attention. It might 
be urged that the career is not extraordi- 
nary. Yet it isthis very fact which gives 
to it its significance : 

The Republic is opportunity. Fifty- 
five years ago a penniless youth of 
twenty entered the town of Winchester, 
to use his own language, on foot, with 
his cozt upon his arm, without an 
acquaintance within a thousand miles, 
and without knowing where he could 
get money to pay a week's board In 
the twenty eight years that followed, 
schoolmaster, lawyer, State's Attorney 
member of the Legislature Land Office 
Register, Secretary of State Judge of 
the Supreme Court four years member 
of Congress eleven years United States 
Senator the beloved leader of hundreds 
of thousands of devoted followers he 
died amid the mingled lamentations 
of friend and foe, in possession of a 
fame which passed far beyond the 
confines of his country. What better 
illustration that equality in opportu- 
nity enables every man to make *‘ by 
foree his merit known” ? 


Nearly a century sgo Napoleon said 
that the Republic means “a career open 
to all talents.” In great measure our 
Republic has meant this. 








WE THOUGHT YOU WOULD LIKE 
TO KNOW. 


It’s Moving Day ! 

Bat we are still st No, Thirty. 

Not all of us, though. 

Friends, if you belong to that compara 
tively small and entirely unreasonable 
portion of the reading public who are‘not 
content merely to take the best religious 
newspaper in the world, but must, ip 
addition to your caseful perusal of The 
Christian Union, aleo read those reposi- 


tories of the inconsequential, the great types 


daily newspapers of the metropolis, you 
are doubtless aware that the latter are 
much given to “blowing” about the 
mechanical improvements that sre intro- 
duced into their publication offices from 
time to time. One day they will tell of 
the astonieh{ng telegraphic contrivances 
they have had putin, made neceesary that 
they may give more snd later news than 
any othet journs]. Another day an 
inside page will be filled with a descrip- 
tion and illustrations of their “new 
mammoth lightning press, the only one of 
its kiad and the last of the breed,” which 
their growing circulation, already the 
largest in the world, has compelled them 
to procure. 

The wutic which these worldly journals 
make in tooting their own trumpets fs very 
distressing to a modest paper like-Ziz. 
cuse us| We were going to say that we 


penpot boast sbout omr mechanical 
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Not only strike while the iron is hot, but make it hot by striking.—Oliver Cromwell. 











facilities like our dsily contempora- 
isos; Because, In the first place, we're 
too modest to do it; second, we're wo 
truthful to do it; third, we don’t need to 
do it, because the C. U. is a weekly 
pubieation, and doesn’t require facilities 
for rusbing out a midnizh\ extra with a 
** full account of de horrib'e slorter.” 

Bout, ALL THE SAME THE PRINTERS 
HAYV= 4 NEW COMPOSING ROOM, 

We think we can asy this, in all its 
simplicity of unadorned 8 xon, without 
departing in any wise from the principles 
above laid down. And we think our 
readers will be glad to know it. Raader! 
—grave or gay, lively or severe—do you 
ever stop to think, when you are perus- 
ing the printed page, that the letters which 
convey the writer's thought to your mind 
have been imprinted from metal types 
which were, each and every one, placed 
{a position by a human being !—a creature 
who in general outline bears considerable 
resemblance to your ‘owp mest estimable 
self? ‘Tis true! An individual, like 
yourself, with eyes and ears (but psrticu 
larly eyer) nerves snd medulla oblongata, 
the cepacity to suffer and to epj y. and 
sometimes even with a degree of ss:thetic 
ceraibil'ty | 

Each OF THESE, YOUR FELLOW CREAT" 
URES, WHO ENABLE YOU TO READ THESE 
WORDS IN 1HE CHRISTIAN UNION HAS 
NOW A PLACE FOR HIMSELF BY AN UN- 
OBSTRUCTED WINDOW FROM WHICH HE 
CAN SEE A LIBERAL STRETCH OF GopDs 
BLUE HEAVEN. 

You may know nothing of the requi- 
sites of 8 good composing-room; if 80. 
the above sentence will not appesr to you 
worthy of the small caps in which it fr 
printed. But the next time yon meets 
printer, ask him what is the first and 
fundamental requirement fn 2 room that 
{sto be used as a printing cfficoe, and then 
you will understand it better ? 

With the beautiful light which our 
orluters now epj>y, they do say that they 
will never again make the Home editor 
say ‘* The bosses of the democratic party ” 
for ‘* The lovers of domestic purity ;” nor 
‘he Spectator speak of the “ Seasick 
Hotel” when he tried to write ‘‘ Seaside 
Hotel ;” nor the Temperance editor give 
utterance to the refreshing sentiment 
* Rum is e’egant with straws after frost” 
tpstead of his illustrative rhapsody to the 
effect that “ Rome {s elequent with stories 
of the past.” And the Proof-reader closes 
ons weary Jynx-eye as he murmurs, 
** Amen and Amen.” 

Now, we might go on and enumerate 
nine hundred and ninety-nine points about 
the new printing cffice which piease us 
and would please you if you were a news 
paper man. But we won’t; we will con- 
clude as we began : e 

WE THOUGHT YOU WOULD IJKE TO 
KNOW. 

P.8.—No, we won't conclude that way, 
but this: As soon as we get things settled 
fn the new place, the Printers will help 
The Desk to address you through new 


[The Desk wants the printer who wrote 
the above to sign his name to it; but 
he would prefer to subscribe himself 
with the modesty characteristic of th 
craft, Yours truly, 

ONE OF THE TYPoOs.] 





TURKISH PROVERBS. 


Don 't cut your donkey's tail in public ; some 
will say, “ It is too long,” others, “It is too 
short.” 

(The difficulties of equality) -I am master and 
you are master: who will groom the horse ? 

Inetice is half relicion. 

There is noass but brays. 

Th~ knife’s wound hea's ; the tongue’s, never 

Who seeks a fau'tless friend rests friendless 

Neighbor's right, God's right. 

Be who bar many vineyards bas many care 
A big head, a big ache. 

The hea't's lescimony is stronger than a thou 

sand wi ‘nesses. MRK 
Verearties, Ky. 





sign of some kind of wild beast or dan- 





THE FENCE QUESTION. 
BARS AND FENCES. 


When, the other day, we stood in front 
of the lion in Central Park, we were very 
glad that there were good strong bars be- 
tween us and him. We shculd have ob- 
jected very strenuously to any one who 
proposed to take down the bars. When, 
last summer, we stood on one side of a 
high, strong, stone fense, and a great 
Alderney bull, pawing the earth, and 
every =ow and then giving an ominous 
bellow, stood on the other side, we should 
have objected equally strenuously to any 
one who proposed to take down the fence 
or bars. The fences are needed where 
there are wild beasts and vicious bulls, 
In short, a bar or fence is a symbol of 
barbarism ; it is something to make inter- 
course difficult, and it is necevsary when 
separation is essential to protection. Ifa 
community has such elements of essentia) 
barbarism in it that free interchange is 
not safe, a fence is necessary. But we 
should like to have any one tell us what 
else it is to have. The unbroken lines 
that unite as in a common brotherhood 
many or the most beautiful places ip 
Newton, Mass., are witness to the perfec: 
fraternity and good fellowship of those 
who live in the homes. There are no 
wild beasts and no bulls, and therefore 
no need of bars and fences, 

We have no space to do more than sug- 
gest this ides, which has in it many ap- 
plications. A bar or a fence is slwaysa 


gerous bull, unless, indeed, the fence ie 
allowed to remain after the wild beast has 
been taken and the bull thoroughly do- 
mesticated. 





DOWN WITH THE FENCES. 


T vote against front fences at once, and after 
a whiie will down with division fences. 

P. 8.—My front fence has been down for three 
years, J.Lo. 

East Onanes, N. J. 





I vote for fences every time as far as the farm 
fa concerned. They are the only protection 





there is to crops of any kind from cattle and 
horses. A shiftle’s faymer may be known by 
bis poor fences. Where would the hay crop of 
New England be but for the fences? I vote for 
&9 iences around such city parks and village 
lawns as can be protected without fences. 
WasurnerTon, D, C. N.F. 





Quoting from March &: 

* Now The Christian Union joins in the wo thy 
orusae for the leveling of this ‘s'ck man’ of 
our iawas, villages, and farms. Who will join 
ae?” 

Vor our lawns and villages we would yote No 
fering, early and late ! 

Farmers unavoidably fence their pastures from 
their meadows and cultivated fields. 

A. N.C. 
<aINvILLE, Conn., and Rock Lepag, Fla. 





I have been for years, ard shall continue 
to be, an unwavering opponent of those 
reecless, unsightly, and expentive objects 
called “fences,” believing that their removal 
from the most of our country would be wise. 
beneficial, and economical. A. H. V., 

Farmer and Fruit Grower. 





Mowz, Bedford County, Virginia. 
My vote is No Fences. 
Yours, J. 8. B. 
GnaneE, Mass. 
No Fences ! @. 8. R. 


West Winstzp, Conn. 





Down with the fences ! 
Mr. and Mks. J. 8. 
LzsBanon, Van Buren County, Iowa. 





KEEP UP THE FENCES. 


I vote No! Keep up thefences. Many places 
In New England and eleewhere are ruined ‘to 
my eyes) by the removal of their fences. They 
look dreary, lonely, and unfin‘shed, even dese- 
late, and without the srug, cozy look which a 
* fenced-in ” place always has. H. P.8, 

BRoox.yry, N. Y. 





In great part the fences must remain. I be- 
Heve in pulling them down wherever there's 
nothing dangerous to keep out or jn. 
Wasnrneron, D. C. D.C. B, 
I vote to keep up the fences, and with them to | Rounpletely 
keepup individuality, reclusion, and quiet, jn the 








Poming es well gs reality, in.thig bustling, busy 





world. I vote to keep up the dear, rude old 
rail fences on the face of the conatry, «ith their 
delightful corners with berries and bluebells, 
with violets and bloodroots. The land is wide 
enough for them; we are using it up too fast, 
anyway exbausting it. Keep up the fences and 
shut the home in, and the world and wolves 
and wild bulls out. i. F. P. 
TWIN sBuRY, Summit County, Ohio. 





PUT UP THE FENCES. 


You wish a vote of the people on the Fence 
question, and say. ‘Down with the Fances !”’ 
Tnatdepends. ** Down with the unsightly old 
wooden fences that prevent persons from see'ng 
and enjoying thé beauties of park, lawn, or gar- 
den”"—Yes. ‘Down with the fences * denom!- 
na‘ions have ratsed to keep out the reekers after 
Christ—Yes “ Down with the fences ” that the 
good and true erect to keep the young from vice 
—No. “Down with the fences” that decent 
families build about them to keep off the infia- 
ence of the whiskv hells—No. 

The right and the wrong of your cry, ‘* Down 
with the fences.” depends-entirely upon circum- 
stances for its value. 

The abo ition of unsightlv feno*s in town and 
country is desirable. but not the throwing open 
of yards or grounds to commons. 

There is and should be a sacredness of home 
life that ought to be preserved, No famit'y can 
afford to be without it, and no refined famt)y is 
without feeling its loss. There are plenty of 
fences that do not offerd nature or well edu- 
cated people, and still afford protection from 
the too free man or animal ; they need not be 
obtrosive or unsightly. ° 

In America we do not desire that exelusive- 
ness which surrounds the English home, but can 
we afford to do awav with all the sacredness 
that the word home implies? -No. 

‘rne question of fencing out cattle or fencing 
them in cn certainly in general terms be de- 
Oued in favor of fencingthem in. No doubt it 
ss cheaper and better so far as that goes, bu 
that is not all the question of fencing. We de- 
sire that cattle be fenced in, but require still 
more. There is something besides the question 
of cheapness in the fence question. Cattle do 
sometimes pass throrgh the streets when the 
law is well observed as to fencing themin, La- 
dies know this, and bail with delight the fence 
that affords them protection frem even possible 
dapger. They 40 not want their children on a 
inv when any moment an an'mal may run over 
them. and men. unless too utterly good for this 
world. know that to have only one cow pass 
Over their lawn when it is soft and wet destroys 
more real happiness than many times the cost of 
@ firet-class iron fence could purchase. It is 
often something more than happiness we Jose 
at euch times, 

No! Up with the fences, and keep them in 
perfect order abeut your h-mes. Let there be 
a line, not altogether imaginary, to divide your 
grounds from your neighbors Your cbildren 
will be on better terms, and it tends to a certa n 
exclueiveness that educated and re ned peeple 
delightin. Up with tha fences 1 for they indi- 
cate the family bak of them. See the Engl'sh 
wall, high. solid, and impenetrable ; does it not 
show the character of the nation? and does not 
the disjointed ,broken-down, rack-and-ruin fence 
indicate the house of the drunkard? - did von 
ever know it to fail? If it were true that fences 
prevented the making of neat lawns, I would 
vote down with them, but, on the contrary. you 
find the most beautiful Jawns. the hanpie«t fam- 
ilies, the handsomes* children, and mo+t refined. 
sensible, and loving parents all protected by 
fenees ; therefore I vote No on the question of 
Down with the fences. and advise all your read- 
ers to see that their fences are put in perfect 
order this spring If nothing but a rail fence, 
see that it is free from weeds; if vou are bet- 
ter off, put up a good wooden picket fence, or, 


* | better and best of ali, have an iron fence that 


takes up bat little room. is strong, and is almost 
everlasting as well as handsome, e 


Sr. Car Sprines, Mich. 








JAMES RussELL LOWELL ON ABRAHAY 
LINcoLn —*‘ I am thankful to have been 
the contemporary of one whom I think it 
is safe to say that no other country and no 
other form of government cou'd have 
fashioned him, and whom posterity will 
recognize as the wisest and most bravely 
human of modern times. It is a benedic- 
‘fon to have lived in the ssme age and in 
he same country with Abraham Lincoln. 
Had democracy borne only this consum- 
mate flower and then perished like the 
century-plant, it would have discharged its 
noblest function.” 
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FUCIIIVE POEMS. 








TO MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
From Epwin ARNOLD. 


Srffer that—as thou takest boat to cross 

Grim Charon’s stream, on voyage. heavy loss 

To England, but to thee gain manifold~ 

I pluck thee by the shroud and press thy 

Forgetful hand : to lay this obolus 

Into its honored palm! Ab, thick on us 

In thy new walks upon the Asphodel ; 

Nor fqnite forsake the sad sphere where we 
dwell, 

Fighti g thy battle, lending our small stress 

To “sir am which maketh unto righteous- 
ness”! 

Now, that thou better knowest friends and foes, 

Good friend ! Gear rival! bear no grudge to 
those 

Who bad not time. in life’s hard fight, to show 

How well they liked thee for thy “slashing 
blow ;” 

How “sweet” thy “reasonableness” seemed ; 
how r'ght 

Thy lofty pleading for the long-dimmed 
“light! 


Thou. that didst bear my name and deck it so 

That coming thos behind, hardly 1 kaow 

If £ shall nold it worthily and be 

Meet to be mentioned in one age with thee, 

Take. brother, to the land where no strifes sre 

This praise thou wilt not heed! Before the star 

Is kindled for thee let my funeral torch 

Ught the, dear namesake, to th’ Elysian 
Porch! 

Dead poet ! let a poet of thy house 

Lay, unreproved, these bav-leaves on thy brow! 

We, that seemed -only friends, were lovers; 


cold 


now 
Death knows it !: and love knows! andI and 
thou! —[Pall Mall Gazette. 
ARBUIUS. 


Sweet welcome to thee, dalaty winsome flower ! 

Beloved br'nging joy for April's tears, 

Upspricging in the track of wintry fears 

That ghostly haunt epring’s timid, ’wakening 
hour. 

The vanished months have left thee beauty’s 
power: 

The autumn, crimson blush ; its snowy kiss, 

The dying winter ; and the summer's bilss 

Of fragrtanze in thy breath—a precious dower ! 

—[Chautauquan. 


THE ART OF THE POTTER. 
By Emma 8S. Tuomas. 


A touch of the foot on the treadle, 
And silent, swift, and still, 

The potter’s whee! is in motion, 
Obeying the master's will. 


A touch of the foot on the treadle, 
The touch of a skillful hand, 

And a beautiful form arises 
At the master’s word of command. 


Ah, the wonderful art of the potter! 
Where a mass of shapeless clay 

Grows up iike a vision of beauty, 
With never a touch astray. 


We may listen t» stories of magic, 
But where such magic as this? 

Where deft hands. tc uching lightly, 
Never their missior{miss. 


Ah the wonderfal skill of the potter ! 
With a deft touch here and there, 
Fashioning f rms of beauty, 
Wonderfal, qua‘nt, and rare. 
—/Exchange. 


DOVER BEACH. 
By MatrsEew ARNOLD. 


The sea is calm to-night, 

Toe tide is full, the moon Iles fair 

Upon the stra'ts—on the French coast the light 
Giean s and is gone: the cliffs of England stand, 
Glimmering and vast, out in the tranquil bay. 


Come to the window. sweet is the night air! 

Only, from the long line of spray 

Where the sea meets the moon-blanched sand, 

Listen ! you hear the grating roar 

Of pebbies, which the waves draw back, and 
fling, 

At ‘heir return, up the high strand, 

Begin, and cease, ad then again begin, 

With tremulous cadence slow, and bring 

The e:ernal nvute of sadness in. 


fophocles long ago 

Heard it on the Agean. and it brought 
Into his mind the turbid ebb and flow 
Of human misery ; we 

Find also in tne sound a thought, 
Hearing it by this distant northern sea. 


The sea of faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s 
shore 

Lay like the folds of a bright girdle farl’d. 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, Jorg, withdrawing roar, 

Retreat tpg, to the breath 

Of the night wind, down the vast edges drear 

And naked shingles of the world, 


Ah, love, let us be true 

To one another! for the world, which seems 
To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

§0 various, so beaptiful, eo new, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace. nor help for pain ; 

And we are here as on a darkling plain, 

ort, ae confused alarms of struggles and 
ght, 

Where ignorant armies clash by night. 

— [Selected. 


BISMARCK’S VERSAILLES TABLE. 


I heard an anecdote last week of which 
Prince Bismarck js the hero, which would 
tend to show that he does not always gain 
his ends by the blunt, cutspoken means he 





was besieging Paris seventeen years ago, 
Prince Bismarck, like the Emperor and the 
Crown Prince, of course resided in Ver- 


pointed out to curious visitors, although its 
owner has so altered its exterior appearance 
(it 1s eatd from patriotic motives) that Prince 
Bismarck himself would probably fail to 
recognize it again. During his forced 
occupancy of the dwelling Prince Bismark 
is reported to have several times come in 
collision with its patriotic proprietor. When 
the time came for the headquarters to leave 
Versailles, Prince B'smarck not unnaturally 
wished to take with him as a bistorical r lic 
the rosewocd writing table on which he had 
during his occupancy of the house signed so 
many momentous decrees and madeso much 
history. So he sent for the proprietor and 
expressed his wish to purchase the table, 
which was a very ordinary and inexpensive 
one, at any reasonable price which might 
be named. But, not much to the Prince’s 
surprise probably, the proprietor refused to 
part with the piece of furniture in question. 
Nor did Bismarck attempt to argue with the 
man. He mere'y said, * Very well,’? and 
let him go. Bat that same night two G:r- 
man soldiers of the Engineer Corps, who 
chanced to be skilled cabiuetm: kers, were 
brought to the Chancellor’s honse, and 
within twenty-four hours they had made a 
table so like the original one which the 
Prince wished to take with him that no 
merely superficial glance would have dis 
closed avy difference between thetwo. The 
sequel can be guessed. When Prince Bis- 
marck’s baggage left Versailles the ‘* Simon 
pure”? table, if I may so term it, was safely 
packed away with his ¢ff-cts, while the one 
left in the embrasure of the bow window of 
the room the Chancellor had so long oc- 
cupied was the imitation one that had been 
made by his orders. Whether the proprietor 
of the house detected the fact of the substi- 
tution I cannot say, but it is certain that the 
historical table he refused to sell to the 
Chancellor is now at Varzin, where it has 
been duly scheduled among the items that 
are to be handed down in the Bismarck 
family as heirlooms.—[London Figaro. 
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FINEST BABY FOOD, 
BEST INVALID FOOD, 
MOST PALATABLE FOOD, 

|] MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD, 
MOST ECONOMICAL FOOD. ¥ 
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A Bolted Door 


‘rot Asthma, Bronchitis, Colds, Coughs, 
and Croup. The best protection against 
these unwelcome intruders is Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. With a bottle of this 
far-famed preparation at hand, Throat 
and Lung Troubles may be checked and 
serious Disease averted. 

Thomas G. Edwards, M. D., Blanco, 
Texas, certities: ‘Of the many prepa- 
rations before the public for the cure of 
colds, coughs, bronchitis, and kindred 
ciseases, there are none, within tiy' 
range of my experienc e and observation, 
so reliable as Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral ” 


John Meyer, Florence, W. Va., says: 
“‘T have used all your ‘medicines, and 
keep them constantly in my house. I 
think Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral saved my 
life some years ago.’ 


D.M. Bryant, M. D., Chicopee Falis. 
Mass., writes: ‘‘ Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
hes prov ed remarkably good in croup, 
ordinary colds, and whooping cough y 
and is invaluable as a family medicine.’ 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


old by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 
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Reversible . Angelo, Raphae' a) 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


These goods are perfect fitting 
Seat tor beauty finish and ele 


vahvebal for cheapness, as the reversible prin- 
ciple makes one collar equal to two. 
stand = turn-do 
able —_ and 
Sampl 


on receipt of 
atx conte coll and par of ex illustrated iaealenes 


Ten pho a lag five pairso; Cuffs, sold at stores 
for % cents. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR OO,, 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIA BLE, 
EFFECTU 


Successfully used for more 
0 years. 
TRY 18. 
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PRESCRIBED 
hd BY 
e 
= PHYSICIANS 
‘ AND 
RECOMMENDED 
BY 
‘ MOTHERS 
eo For those 
nie ’ pests of 
Se childhood, 
WORMS. 
Peck’s Parent Improvep CusHiovgD 
Ean Drums Perfectly Restore the 
Hearing, whether ra them is caused 
by colds, evers or injuries to the natural 
drums. Invisible, —_ — 
tion. ic, conversation, w 
pa mee PR ned We refer to those 
using them, Write to 4 HISCOX, 853 
Broadway, cor. 14th ‘ew York, for 
BJ illustrated book of poe F 








Those ansavering an Advertisement wtlt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union,’ 


May keep out tramps and burglars, but ee 
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So Aleguised that the most 
delicate stomach can take it. 










Remarkable - a 


i) Peysons gain rapidly 
: while » taking it. 


SCOTT'S EMULSION 


Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the Finest 
: and Best preparation for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA,GENERAL 
; DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
| CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS, 


AL Davaassts. Scott & Bowne, NewYork, 
be er 
INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


(Reclinine.) 
celess Loon to 
Tage — ay _ 
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DISCOVERY. 


Wholly unlite a: tifici=l systems. 
(ure of mi_ d wandering. 
Any boos learned ia one read ng, 
Classes of 1,087 at Baltimore, 1,005 at Detroit, 
}-800 at Philadelph a, 1.813 at Wreahington, 
et Boston, large classea of Columbia Law 
aicheuis at Yale, » ellesley, Oberlin, University of 
Venn., Michigan "University, Chautauqua. &ev., &c. 
Indorsed by RicHaR» Proc R, the Scientist Hons. 
W. W, Astor, JuDag J: B ¥Jamis, Judge @irson, 
Dr Brown, E. Prin. N.Y. State Normai 
Coll g:. &e. RF nm <4 correspondence, Prospec- 
tu* Post a fro 
ROF.  LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


THE VERY_BEST 
Church Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 


Over one hundred styles 

Wheeler Reflectors and 

Reflector Chandeliers 
Sor every conceivable use. Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. 
WHEELEB REFLECTOR 00. 
20 Washington St, | 88 E. Lake St, 

Boston, Mass. Chicago, ILL 

14 So, Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


























No 1 Suit. 
Terrv $62. 
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MENEGLY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y.,, BELLS, 


= For Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimes 
and Peals, For more than halfa century 
noted for superiority over all others. 








CLINTON HW. MENEELY BELL COMPANY 
Troy, N. V., 
Manufacture the finest grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS, 





MeoShane Bell eae. 
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RADICAL RELIEF 
biliousness, 
constipation, 


or inactive liver, 






THE SPRING 
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efficient, Suc- Sal POE} 
cessful ceo 
half a century; EN 
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POWDER 


ordinary 
petition with the inde, anon 


weight alum or phosphate 
A a Gora Baume Powpser OomPary, So oe all 





SUMMER HOMES for HEALTH 
and PLEASURE. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


WEST SHORE RAILROAD. 


Beaatifally Ulustrated, Instractive and 


Readable. 
Containing valuable information as to 


"WHERE TO SPEND THE SUMMER. 
With ia complete list of Summer Hotels and 
Boarding-Houses. 

Send your ar with five cents in stamps, 
to H 8. JAGOE, G. E. P. A.. No. £63 Broad: 

way, New Yor*. ‘aud a copy will be mailed to 
you as soon as issued. 


Silks for SUmmMer. 
JamesMcCreery& Co. 


Exhibit this week, as worthy of 
special attention, a select stock of 
Printed India Tussah Silke, Fou- 
lard, Fancy Silks and Surahs, man- 
ufactured for the present season’s 
trade, but now offered at unusually 





low prices. 

These materials are pre tminently 
adapted, both in weight and text- 
uré, for tasteful, comfortable Sum- 
mer Dresses. 

JAMES McCREERY & CO, 
Broadway and iith Street, 
New York 


WANAMAKER’S 


The Biggest Store in the World. 
The Biggest Dry Goods Store in 


America. 
You can write for what you want, and be served 
as well as if yo. came to the store. 


Illustrated Catalogue) me 
Summer of 1888. 


Sent free to any address. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


PaSILADELPHIA. 


SHOPEING BY MAIL, 














BEST STITCH 


Send for samples of Test Stitching, showing rela- 
tive strength of the shuttle ar lock-stitch seam, com- 
wy with seam made by tae W. & G. Automatic. 
Se only genuine “Automatic” Sewing ie. 
Physicians endorse it:—‘* No Risk to Health.” 


Willcox & Gibbs 5.€. Ge. 658 Broadway, N.Y. 





JNO. J. DONALDSON, 
Vice-Pres’t and Treas. 


L. C. HOPKINS, 
President ; 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary 
Woolen System Co. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOMS, 


827-829 Broadway, New York, 


mion 


199 Broadway (Western 
Bui s 


ilding , New York ; 
366 Fulton St., Brooki4 


SPRING AND SUMMER U"< SWEAR, 


All manufactured of t = Binest and 
purest wool, accc.Yag to the 
“ All-wool ” Syst%® and under 
the supervision @ Dr. Gustav 


al 


- | JAEGER, of Stuttg .rt, Germany. 


The garments are respectively 
and especially adapted to MEN, 
WOMEN, and CHILDREN, and are in- 
herently conducive to health by 
virtue of the natural properties of 
the material; and with respect 
to comfort, even in the hottest 
weather, are far superior to all 
other kinds of underclothing. 

Catalogues, containing descrip- 
tions, illustrations, samples of 
materials, and a full price-list, free 
by mail. 

Orders for goods, by mail or ex- 
press, and letters of inquiry, 
should be addressed to 


Dr. daeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co. 


827 & 829 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company, 


Nzw York, January 24, 1888, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 31st of December,.1887. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 
jetdogeery. 1887, to 8lst Decem- 


RO SS 
Premiums 





$3,642,969 09 


eeeseeee eeecee 


a marked off from ist 


Eise>eottere $1,599,468 95 
Returns of Pre- 
™ mens 
Ex - - $708,046 88 88 


The Company has the has the following Assets, viz,: 
United motates and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank, and other 
wise 


eee eee eee eres see tesa eee eeeee® 


Real Estate and Claims due the 


$8,622,565 00 
1,559,100 00 


Company, estimated at........... 474, 
(.emium Notes and Bills Receivable XT] o7 
"IPT TIONEL. .. <dcovecdecccccccsses 

ARROEDE..0 cc ciccsioveccccccccssu $12,287,283 35 
fix per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of fits will be paid to the holders 


wir legal representatives on and 
a‘ter Tuesday, the Seventh of February next. 
outstanding certificates of the issue 0 
1983 will be redeemed and paid to the holder 
tnereof, or their | representatives, on an 
after Tueeday, the Seventh of Febra — 


from which ate ull interest thereon 
ecwine 36 I produced at the time O 


peymethlond of for of forty per cent. is declared on 
net earned premi he Company for the 


By order e Board, 
J. H. OHAPMAN Seoretary 
TRUSTEES: 
3,D.JONES, | CHARLES P. BURDRTT 
RE, HENRY £. HAWLEY 
= ‘A. RAVEN, GHARLESH. MARSHALL, 
- JAMES G. DE FOREST 
WM. Blow ‘ HRALES D. LEVERICH, 
BENJAMIN H FIELD, J HNL. 
JOSIAH O. LOW GEORGE BLIS* 
EDMOND ¥ W.CORLIES, ANSON W. 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
SOAR PO' BAS EE trp som 
WILLIAM E. Sinan, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
WOa. HenD TES. A HEWLETT, 
JOBN D. HEWLETT. GEORGE H. Macy, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, WRENOE TURNURE. 


JOHN D. some, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A A. RAVEN 24 Vice Presid-nt 


Wall Papers, 


439 8 | SOOdS 
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FURNITURE, 


Doremus & Corbett, 
- 448, 150, 152 & 454 West 29d St., 


NEW ORK. 
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RH. MAGY & CO.’ 


SIXTH AVE., 13th to 14th 8T., 
KEW YORK. 





WE SELL EXOLUSIVELY FOR CASH IN 
EVERY INSTANCE. ALL OTHER HOUSES BASE 
THEIR PRICES ON THE LOSSES INSEPARABLE 
FROM A CREDIT SYSTEM, AND CASH BUYERS 
ARE THE LOSERS TO THE EXTENT OF THE 
PREMIUM THEY HAVE TO PAY TO COVER 
THESE LOSSES, 

ALL MANUFACTURED 
ON THE PREMISES. 
BEST MATERIAL AND 

CONSCIENTIOUS 
WORKMANSHIP 
GUARANTEED. 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


MEN’S UNLAUNDERED 
SHIRTS, 74c. 

LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S 
MUSLIN UNDERWEAR. 


Blankets, Flannels, Lace 


Curtains, 


BLACK aND COLORED 


SILKS, SATINS, PLUSHES, 
DRESS GOODS. 


TIN, WOODENWARE, CROCKERY, CHINA AND 
GL48S8 WARE, CUTLERY AND HOUSE- 
FURNISHING GOODS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 





Ladies’, Misses’, and 
Children’s Shoes. 
BOYS’ AND YOUTH'S CLOTHING, 

FISHING TACKLE 


AT FULLY ONE-THIRD LESS THAN USUALLY 
CHARGED. 





MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 





NEW CATALOGUE JUST ISSUED. 
MAILED ON RECEIPT OF 10 CENTS. 


(). D. Case's Sons 


4 East 20th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





A new and carefully 
selected stock of English 
in chintz and 


adapted to Cottage use; 
also a full line of fine 
hangings at moderate 
prices. 


Window Shades 


in allstyles, madeand put 
up in the very best man- 


ner. 
Holy Land, Greece, Turkey 


EG YP the Nile, and — Cc chief oun- 
will sail for a 
& other delightful winter resorts, Dec. 29. Sendfor cir 





will sail 


A SELECT PARTY "yor ane 


ASECOND PARTY 
FRANCE, ITALY, SICILY, 


Moen 
gears Ls o 


HOSIERY 


AND UNDERWEAR. 


_—_—_— 


LADIES’ SILK, BALBRIGGAN, 
LISLE AND CASHMERE HOSE. 


MISSES AND CHILDREN’S 


HOSE AND HALF HOSE. 


GENTLEMEN'S 


Lisle, Balbriggan, and Silk Half Hose, 





“ Cartwright & Warner's’ 


CELEBRATED 


MERINO UNDERWEAR. 


CAMEL’S HAIR 
and Natural Wool Underwear, 


The finest article manufactured tor 
LADIES’ and GENTLEMEN'S wear. 





Broadovray HK. 96 ot 


NEW YORK. 





CARPETS. 


PRICES LOWEST EVER KNOWN, 
A MANUFACIORER’S ENTIRE STOCK. JUST 
PURCBASFD (NEW STYLES), COMPRISING WIL- 
TONS, BODY AND TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, AND 
EXTRA SUPER INGR«INS, TO BE CLOSED OUT 
QUICKLY, REGARDLESS OF COST OF PRODUC. 
TION, 


SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


WILTON VELVETS, 


800 PIECES, ENTIRELY NEW DESIGNS AND COLOR 
INGS, AT LESS THAN THE PRICE OF AN ORDI- 
NALY BRUSSELS. 


MATTINCS. 


JAPANESE AND CHINA STRAW MATTINGS, OUR 
OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 
FINE FANCY PATTERNS AND JOINTLESS WHITE 
MATIINGS 43 LOW AS 
$5 PER KROLL UF 40 YARDS. 


OIL CLOT&S, LINOLEUMS, AND LIGNUMS FOR 
OFFICE FURNISHINGS, AN ENDLASS — 
ASSORTMENT. 


LACE CURTAINS 


AND COTTAGE DRAPERY IN ENDLESS VARIETY 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & C0. 


SIXTH AVE., ISTH AND 14TH STB. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits asa WASH EE.UE have been fully 
tested and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
Your grocer ought to have itonsale. Ask him forit. 


D. S. WILTBERGER, PROPRIETOR, 











s and Cities of Continental Europe, O 
WINTER in ER N 
cular. E. TOURJEE, Franklin Sq., Boston. 


233 North Second Street, « Philadelphia. 





asted to cover the cost of the 
by taking a renewable term policy in the 


4mong all jife insurance companies 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 





‘Send for prospectus. 


INSURE YOUR LIFE AS YOU INSURE YOUR PROPERTY, 


Each year by itself, but with the right to renew the insurance as long as you live, by payments 
risk during each term selected and paid for. 


You cana do this 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York, 
HOME OFFI"E, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York City 


omical, and fairest system of life insurance attainable. 
The etee eae oe the Provident Savings shows the largest ratios of assets 


to Habilities and the smallest ratios of paym ents for death claims and expenses te amount insured. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 


CHARLES E. WILLARD, Manager of Agencies. 


Good Agents wanted. 





